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PEEFACE. 



In this Readflr the Reading Lessons, it is believed, have the same attrac- 
tion of freshness as has been so generally oommended in the earlier 
Readers of the Public School Series. 

Biographical Notices of all the authors haye been given, except 
when they have already appeared in the earlier Readers. 

Elucidatory Notes have been prefixed and appended, with great 
fblnefls, wherever necessary. Each Lesson may thus be studied in 
its connection with the History of the period to which it refers, or with 
the Persons, Places, or Facts to which it refers. Hence, instead 
of mere isolated and half unintelligible fragments, the scholar has, 
throughout the Book, a complete subject in each Reading. 

The Vocabulary will be found to give the Etymological Force and 
Iiiteral Keaninflr of every difficult word not explained in the Notes. 

Lengthened Extracts have been given from Shakspere, and our 
Higher Poetry, copious Annotations being added to explain every 
Philological and other difficulty. 

Prose Lessons in elucidation of the origin and characteristics of the 
English Language have also been introduced. 

A List of Words is appended, with Various Meanings. 

A Composition Exercise is given after each Reading Lesson. 

The Ohronolofirical Notes on English and General History are 
/continued to the present year. 

A Special and Distinctive Feature of the Fourth and Fifth Readers 
was the carefully prepared Lessons on the Specific Subjects in various 
Sciences appointed by Government for each Standard. These Lessons 
have been continued in this Reader, with the same care and fulness. 
They have been so written as to be suitable, as a rule, for Reading 
Lessons. 

The Poetical and Shaksperian extracts have been collated with the 
best editions. 

The Illustrations in this Reader, as will be seen, are by the best 
artists, and are no fewer than one hundred and fifty-six in number. 



IV PREFACE. 

In issuing this, the last Eeader of the Series, the Editor cannot refrain 
from the hope that all teachers into whose hands it may come may 
realise the greatness of their office. The pulpit is of priceless value 
in keeping aJiye the sense of a higher life than the merely selfish and 
material, but the schoolmaster's desk may already sow the seeds of such 
a true ideal of life in the soft and warm soil of childhood. The teacher 
who limits his conception of his office to the communication of Hacta and 
mechanical acquirements, has forgotten that the little creatures before 
him are the men and women of the world to be, and that much more 
depends on their character and principles than on their attainments. 
To train them to think is infinitely more than to feed them with mere 
£Giets ; but to teach them to think nobly, alone makes their thinking a 
blessing. Teachers will forgive the Editor, if, with a deep sense of the 
responsibility of his work and theirs, he reminds them that their lives 
and character are the great lessons from which their scholars must daily 
learn. If the teacher be a true man, the child will certainly catch 
more or less of his spirit. For the teacher is ever the highest on earth, 
next to the parent, to those under his care. In the breast of every child 
lie possibilities of untold good or evil, and a reverence for the Unseen 
and Eternal, which alone quickens the one, and checks the growth of the 
other. Take that away and the whole universe is no higher or better to 
us than this earth ; the night ever swallowing up the day. Cultivate 
it, in life, word, spirit, and the cloudiest sky of after-life is arched by 
rainbows, and there is the clear HhiniTig of the sun after every storm, 
turning the raindrops into glittering light. 
Let me close with some lines from CSoleridge : 

** O'er wayward children wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy feces ; 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine oum heart let them first keep schooL 

O part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 
Love, too, will sink and die. 

Tet haply there will come a weary day 

When, overtasked at length. 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then, with a statue's smile, a statue's strength, 
Stands the mute sister. Patience, nothing loth, 
And, both supporting, does the work of both." 
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CONSTANTINE.— D^an Stanly* 
The Emperor Constautioe is one of the feir to whom has been 
awarded tbe name of "Great." Though this was deserved 
rather by -what he did, than bj what he was ; though he was 
great, not among the first characters of the world, hut among 
the second — great like Philip, not like Alexander ; great like 
Anguatns, not like Cieaar; great with the elevation of Charle- 
magne or Elizabeth, not with the genina or passion of Crom- 
well or of Luther; yet this gives ua a stronger sense of what 
tbe position was which could of itself confer such undoubted 
grandeur on a character less than tbe highest. 

To English students I cannot forbear recalling that he was, 
if not oor fellow-countryman by birth, yet unquestionably pro- 
claimed Emperor in the Pnetorium at York, He probably 
never visited our shores again. Yet tbe remembrance of that 
early connection long continued. It shaped itself into the 
legend of bis British birth, of which, within the walls of York, 

• Bee "Fiftb Reader," p. ii. 
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the scene is still shown. His father's tomb was pointed ont in 
York till the suppression of the monasteries. His mother's 
name lives still in the numerous British churches dedicated to 
her. London Wall was ascribed to him. 

As he appeared in the council of Nicaea — handsome, tall, 
stout, broad-shouldered — he was a high specimen of one of the 
coarse n^ilitary chiefs of the declining Empire, When Eusebius 
first saw him> as a young man, on a journey through Palestine 
before his accession, all were struck by the sturdy health and 
vigour of his frame ; and Eusebius perpetually recurs to it, and 
maintains that it lasted till the end of his life. In his later 
days his red con^plexion and somewhat bloated appearance gave 
countenance to the belief that he had been affected with 
leprosy. His eye was remarkable for a brightness, almost a 
glare, which reminded his courtiers of that of a lion. He had a 
contemptuous habit of throwing back his head, which, by 
bringing out the full proportions of his thick neck, procured 
for him the nickname of Trachala, His voice was remarkable 
for its gentleness and softness. In dress and outward demea- 
nour the military commander was almost lost in the variety 
and affectation of Oriental splendour. The spear of the soldier 
was almost always in his hand, and on his head he always wore 
a small helmet. But the helmet was studded with jewels, and 
it was bound round with the Oriental diadem, which he, first of 
the Emperors, made a practice of wearing on all occasions. 
His robe was remarked for its unusual magnificence. It was 
always of the Imperial purple or scarlet, and was made of silk, 
richly embroidered with pearls and flowers worked in gold. 
He was specially devoted to the care of his hair, ultimately 
adopting wigs of false hair of various colours, and in such pro- 
fusion as to make a marked feature on his coins. First of the 
Emperors, since Hadrian, he wore a short beard. 

He was not a great man, but he was by no means an ordi- 
nary man. Calculating and shrewd as he was, yet his worldly 
views were penetrated by a vein of religious sentiment, almost 
of Oriental superstition. He had a wide view of his difficult 
position as the ruler of a divided Empire and divided Church. 
He had a short dry humour which stamps his sayings with an 
unmistakable authenticity, and gives us an insight into the 
cynical contempt of mankind which he is said to have combined, 
by a curious yet not uncommon union, with an inordinate love 
of praise. He had the capacity of throwing himself, with 
almost fanatical energy, into whatever cause came before him 
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for the moment. We have seen from his dress, and we see 
also from his language, that he was not without the wretched 
affectation which disfigured the demeanour of the later Em- 
perors. Against one great old Boman vice, that of voracious 
gluttony, he struggled, hut struggled in vain. It was only as 
despotic power and Eastern manners made inroads into the 
original self-control of his character that he was betrayed into 
that disregard of human life, in his nearest and dearest rela- 
tionships, which, from the same causes, darkened the declining 
years of the Grecian Alexander, and the English Henry. . 

Every student of ecclesiastical history must pause for a 
moment before the conversion of Constantine. No conversion 
of such magnitude had occurred since the apostolic age. None 
such occurred agam till the baptism of the several founders of 
the Teutonic and Sclavonic kingdoms. 

Like all such events, it had its peculiar preparations, and 
took its peculiar colouring from the circumstances of the time 





12 3 

1. The standard of Coxistantme as delineated on his ooins. 

2 and 3. Copied ft^m the moniunents of the earliest age of the Christian Chnrch, in 
the catacombs of Rome. The name Laharum was given to this device. The mono- 
im consists of the first two letters of the name of Christ— X, ch and P, r. In 
r. 2 the letters Alpha and Omega are added. Instead of such symbols the figure 
of Christ, woven in gpold, upon purple doth encrusted with precious stones, was some- 
times introduced, instead of the portrait of the Emperor, It does not follow that the 
eagle atop of the standard was displaced by this innovation. It would rather seem 
to have remained, mth the altered emblazonment below it. 

and the character of the man. He had the remembrance of his 
father Constantius — just such a "devout" believer in Divine 
Providence as we find so common in the Roman army several 
generations earlier, in the many good centurions of the New 
Testament, He had a lively recollection of the Christian 
arguments used before Diocletian, His rival Maxentius was a 
fierce fanatical Pagan, armed with magical arts, as was sup- 
posed, against which any counter supernatural influences were 
much to be cherished. He was approaching Rome for the first 
time, and was filled with the awe which that greatest of earthly 
cities inspired in all who named its name, or came within its 
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influence. It is needless to repeat at length the story which 
Eusebius gives on the testimony of the Emperor himself. That 
he was in prayer on his march ; — that '< about noon, as the day 
was declining," a flaming cross appeared in the sky with the 
words, **In this conquer ; ** — that in the night which followed 
he saw in a dream the figure of Christ bearing a standard, such 
as in Christian pictures is represented in the Descent to the 
departed spirits ; — ^that on consultation with Christian clergy 
in the camp he adopted this sacred banner instead of the Boman 
eagles, and professed himself a disciple of the Christian faith. 
There are various versions of the story given, materially diflcrent 
from this, but it is clear that some such change, eflected by 
some such means, took place at this crisis ; and this idea is 
confirmed by the fact, not only of Constantine's adoption of the 
Christian faith immediately afterwards, but by the specific in- 
troduction of the standard of the cross into the army. 

And it is indisputable, that from that hour he went steadily 
forward in the main purpose of his life, that of protecting and 
advancing the cause of the Christian religion. Julian's face 
was not set more steadily backwards, than was Constantino's 
steadily forwards. The one devoted himself to the revival of 
that which had waxed old, and was ready to vanish away ; the 
other to the advancement of that which year by year was gain- 
ing in strength and life. 

It is not necessary to do more than enumerate the acts of 
Constantine's ecclesiastical legislation, in order to see the vast- 
ness of the revolution of which he was the leader. 

In the year 818 was issued the Edict of Toleration. Then 
followed, in rapid succession, the decree for the observance of 
Sunday in the towns of the Empire, the use of prayers for the 
army, the abolition of the punishment of crucifixion, the en- 
couragement of the emancipation of slaves, the discouragement 
of infanticide, the prohibition of private divinations, the prohibi- 
tion of licentious and cruel rites, the prohibition of gladiatorial 
games. Every one of these steps was a gain to the Eoman 
Empire and to mankind, such as not even the Antonines had 
ventured to attempt, and of those benefits none has been alto- 
gether lost. Undoubtedly, if Constantino is to be judged by the 
place which he occupies amongst the benefactors of humanity, 
he would rank, not amongst the secondary characters of histoiy, 
but amongst the very first. And here we may quote the strik- 
ing remarks of Niebuhr : — " Many judge of Constantino by too 
severe a standard, because they regard him as a Christian ; but 
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I cannot look npon him in that light. The religion which he 
had in his head mast have heen a strange jnmble indeed. . « . 
.... He was a superstitions man, and mixed np his Christian 
religion with all kinds of superstitions and opinions. When 
certain Oriental writers call him 'equal to the Apostles/ they 
do not know what they are saying ; and to speak of him as a 
saint is a profanation of the word.** 

What his personal convictions may have been, in regard to 
the peculiar doctrines which he successively attacked and 
defended, it is impossible to determine. But we cannot doubt 
his sincere interest in some at least of the questions which were 
raised. Like his nephew Julian, although with a far ruder 
education and less fantastic mind, he threw himself into the 
disputations of the time as a serious business of Imperial state. 
Not only did he at the festival of Easter spend the night in 
prayer with every appearance of devotion, and even preside at 
the most sacred ceremonies, but he alternately, as student or 
teacher, took part in Christian preaching. If he did listen to 
the sermons of others, it was regarded as an act of the highest 
condescension. Eusebius has left us an account of one which 
he himself delivered to '^ the marvellous man,'* as he calls him, on 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It was in the Palace. 
There was a crowded audience. The Emperor stood erect the 
whole time ; would not be induced to sit down on the throne 
close by ; paid the utmost attention ; would not hear of the 
sermon being too long ; insisted on its continuance ; and, on 
being again entreated to sit down, replied, with a frown, that 
he could not bear to hear the truths of religion in any easier 
posture. More often he was himself the preacher. One such 
sermon has been preserved to us by Eusebius. These sermons 
were always in Latin ; but they were translated into Greek by 
interpreters appointed for the purpose. On these occasions a 
general invitation was issued, and thousands of people flocked 
to the Palace to hear the Emperor turn preacher. He stood 
erect ; and then, with a set countenance and grave voice, poured 
forth his address ; to which, at the striking passages, the audi- 
ence responded with loud cheers of approbation, the Emperor 
vainly endeavouring to deter them by pointing upwards, as if to 
transfer the glory from himself to Heaven. 

There is no act of the life of Constantine so deeply instructive 
as his death. It was Easter, in the year 887. In the Church 
of the Apostles at Constantinople he had passed the night, with 
more than his usual devotion, in preparation for his Persian 
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expedition. An illness supervened ; he went to Helenopolis to 
try the mineral waters in the neighhourhood. The illness in- 
creased ; a sinister suspicion of poison stole through the palace. 
He felt that it was mortal, and now at last he determined on 
taking the step, long delayed, hut not yet impossible, of admis- 
sion to the Christian Church. 

The whole event is related in the utmost detail. In the 
Church at Helenopolis, in the unusual posture of devotion, 
that of kneeling, he was admitted to be a catechumen by the 
imposition of hands. He then moved to a palace in the suburb 
of Nicomedia, and then calling the bishops around him, 
announced that once he had hoped to receive the purification 

of baptism, after 
our Saviour's 
example, in the 
streams of the 
Jordan ; but 
G-od's will 
seemed to be 
that it should 
be here, . and 
he therefore re- 
quested to re- 
ceive the rite 
without delay. 
"And so," says 
his biographer, 
"alone of Ro- 
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Sketch map of Constantinople.' ^^^ emperors 

from the beginning of time, was Constantino consecrated to be .a 
witness of Christ in the second birth of baptism." The imperial 
purple was at last removed ; he was clothed instead in robes of 
dazzling whiteness ; his couch Was covered with white also ; in 
the white robes of baptism, on a white death-bed he lay, in 
expectation of his end. His own delight at the accom- 
plishment of the ceremony was excessive ; and when the 
officers of his army entered the chamber of (death, with bitter 
lamentations, to make their last farewell, he bade them rejoice 
in his speedy departure heavenwards. At noon, on Whit- 

* Stamhovl is the old city, and gives its name^ the whole, in Turkish. Galata is the 
SoTeiga part, and Pera is the part inhabited by the ambassadors and richer classes. 
The European shops are in Pera. It is reached by streets cut into steps, as at Malta. 
The bridge rests on long, broad boats, and is densely thronged all day. Scutari is 
where the English had their hospital fbr soldiers during the Cnmeai) war. 
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Sunday, the 22nd of May, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
and the thirty-first of his reign, he expired. A wild wail of 
grief arose from the army and the people, on hearing that Gon- 
stantine was dead. The body was laid out in a coffin of gold, and 
carried by a procession of the whole army, headed by his son 
Constans, to Constantinople. For three months it lay there in 
state in the palace, lights burning round, and guards watching. 
Daring all this time the Empire was without a head. All went 
on as though he were yet alive. One dark shadow from the 
great tragedy of his life reached to his last end, and beyond it. 
It is said that the Bishop of Nicomedia, to whom the Em- 
peror's will had been confided by Eustochius, alarmed at its 
contents, immediately placed it for security in the dead man's 
hand, wrapped in the vestments of death. There it lay till 
Constantius arrived, and read his father's dying request. It 
was believed to express the Emperor's dying conviction that 
he had been poisoned by his brothers and their children, and 
to call on Constantius to avenge his death. That bequest was 
obeyed by the massacre of six out of the surviving princes of the 
imperial family. Two alone escaped. With such a mingling 
of light and darkness did Constantine close his career. 

When the tidings reached Eome, the old metropolis steadily 
ignored the revolution that had passed over the world in the 
person of the deceased Emperor. He was regarded but as 
one in the series of the Caesars. He was enrolled, like his 
predecessors, as a matter of course, amongst the gods of the 
heathen Clympus. Incense was o£fered before his statue. A 
picture of his apotheosis was prepared. Festivals were cele- 
brated in his honour. 

But in his own Christian city of Constantinople he had him- 
self arranged the altered celebration of his death. Not amongst 
the gods and heroes of heathenism, but amongst those who now 
seemed to him the nearest approach to them, the Christian 
Apostles, his lot was to be cast* He had prepared for his 
mausoleum a church, — sometimes, like that which he had 
founded at Home, called the ^' Church of St. Peter," but more 
usually the " Church of the Apostles.'* 

Thither the body was borne. Constantius was now present ; 
and as it reached the church the prince (for he too was still an 
unbaptised catechumen) withdrew with the Pagan guards, and 
left the Imperial corpse alone, as it lay aloft in the centre of 
the church in its sarcophagus of porphyry. Prayers were 
offered for his soul ; he was placed amongst the Apostles ; and 
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he formally received the names which he had borne in life, 
and which then became so purely personal that they descended 
to his sons, '* Victor, Maximns, Augustus." 

So passionate was the attachment of the people of Constan- 
tinople to the tomb of their founder, that the attempt to remove 
it for safety to another church whilst its own was being pre- 
pared, provoked a sanguinary riot. The church became the 
royal burial-place of the Byzantine emperors. There they all lay 
in imperial state till in the fourth crusade the coffins were rifled 
and the bodies cast out. 



NoTXS« — Oorutantine, — Was bom in 
Febmary, 272, in Dardania, now part 
of Sonthem Austria. Philip. — Ejng of 
Macedon, father of Alexander the Great ; 
bom, 369 b.o. ; murdered, S36 B.C., at the 
age of thirty- three. Alexander.— Bab son, 
was bom in the year 366 b.c. ; died, 323 B.C.. 
at the ageof thirty-two, havingconquerea 
the world. Auffuatua. — Octavianus CeBsar, 
nephew of Julius Ceesar, and his suc- 
cessor in iwwer. The first Roman 
Emperor. Bom, 63 B.C. ; made Emperor, 
43 B.C. ; died, a.d. 14, after a reign of 
fifty-seven years. Ocesar. — Julius Caesar, 
bom, 100 B.C.; murdered in the Senate 
House at Rome, 48 B.C.; made himself 
supreme in Rome, and paved the way 
fortheEmpir^. OharUmagne. — Charles the 
Great, King of the Franks, and founder 
of the German Empire ; bom in Bava- 
ria, A.D. 742; died at Aiz-la-Ghapelle, 
wl^e his skull is yet shown, a.d. 814. 
ftteafretA.— Daughter of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn; bom, 1633; died. 1603; 
after a reign of forty-five years, having 
ascended the throne in 1668. OromweU. 
— Oliver, Lord Protector of Ibigland ; 
bom at Huntingdon, 1699, son of a 
private gentleman ; died, 1658. Luther. — 
Martin^ the great German Reformer, 
son of a poor miner ; bom at Eisleben, 
Saxony, 1483; died, 1646. Pratorium. — 
Properly a general's tent, but used for 
the residence of the governor of i^ 
province, or for anv large house or 
palace. Here, of the head-quarters, 
at the military post of York. Suppret- 
$%on of the monasteries. — Took place in 
1586 and 1639, under Henry VTEI. His 
mother's nanut Helena. — From which 
wu have St. Helen's. His f^uher.—Con~ 
Bfeantius Chlorus, or "The Pale ;" bom 
about A.D. 260 ; died at York, July 26th, 
806. Nieaa. — ^A town of Bith^nia, Asia 
Minor. The great council which adopted 
the Nioene Creed met there in a.d. 326. 
Busebius. — Bishop of Caesarea and Eccle- 
siastical Historian; bom in Palestine, 
about 270 ; died 888. Traehala.—** Thick 
neck.*' Hadrian. — Bom, a.d. 76; died 
189. Corneal. — Sneering, from the sect of 
tbeCymcs. founded by Diogenes, who died 
823 B.C. The name was given them from 



their alleged want of modesty, and 
contempt of the feelings, ways, and 
aims of men. It means dogliket snarling, 
surly, &o. Disregard of human life^ &c. 
— Constantine, in his later years^ put 
to death his eldest son and Soomius, 
his nephew, a.d. 324. Orecian Alexander. 
— Alexander put to death Parmcnion, a 
faithful general, and his son, in 380 
B.C.; killed his friend Cleitus, in 829, 
and put to death a number of persons 
for '* conspiracy," in 827. He died, 323, 
B.C. Henry VIII. — In his later years 
it was, sooner or later, death to aunoet 
any one to be high in his service. 
Teutonic or Sclavonic kingdoms. — King- 
doms of the race of the Teutons (Ger- 
mans), or Slaves (Russians, Poles, 
&c). The Middle Age kingdoms. 
Diocletian. — Roman Emperor, bom in 
Dalmatia, of very humble parents, a.d. 
246. A great persecutor of the Chris- 
tians. Abdicated, a.d. 306; died, 813. 
ifaxentius.—EmperoTy 306—^12; defeated 
hj Constantius, and drowned in the 
Tiber by the weight of his armour ; a 
hateful tyrant. Julian, — Called the 
Apostate, but unjustly. Bom 831 ; was 
Emperor 361—363, when he fell on the 
battlefield near Maronga, fighting against 
the Persians. Nephew of Constantine 
the G^eat ;^ a man of high genius, of 
pure life, just, and great-minded. He 
sought to revive Paganism as better 
than the corrupt Christianity amidst 
which he had been brought up. The 
Antonines. — ^Antoninus Pius, who suc- 
ceeded Hadrian; he died, a.d. 161, 
aged seventy-five years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his adopted son, Marcus 
AureliuB Antoninus; bom at Rome, in 
the year 121 ; died, 180, aged fifty-nine. 
Both, in many respects, most excellent 
men. Niebuhr. — ^A great Roman his- 
torian ; bom at Coi)enhagen, 1776 ; 
died, 1831. Church qf the Holy Sepidchre.— 
At Jerusalem. Stood erect. — In the early 
Church the congr^tion always stood. 
They were not, indeed, allowed to sit 
down in church, nor would they have 
wished to do it, sitting appearing too 
irreverent. The preacher, nowever, tat, 
in acoordaiice with Jewii^ custom. It 
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their approTsl of the ; 

h^ loua appluuBe, i 

pnblic! meetings. Crrft.— Greek i 

Bpoken in Conetantinople. Saslrr- 

• Bitli7Dia,ABi&Mulor)Cajicd,nitheeveral TlieflHuIy. on pbofle pe^ nhicb vbh 

fAiimtn. — in the early Chnrch»(nifl lau^M f-irdH were heheved to hold their efmrt. 

onlTthspiiiHipleKaTeligioD.biitaotbKp- ^pMha}tU.—TiU! raising to divine bon- 

ti«ed;«,lfbw*l«e*.iwtJ:etadmiftrfio ourt. rfcfffr.— Tlie eonqneror. Maximns. 

BHJmda- OpiutBns- — Foorth Bon^CDn-> J)ffiantitte.—Ot Brzantium, of Conetan- 

Mnttncinataatiu.— The court physician. tiaople. (''ourlA CVunde.— ii.d, I195.uiidei 

CbmSmlftu.— AlUnnitdB Emperor, Con- Henry VI., Emperor of Oenaan)'. 

Composition. — Write hti abalrttct ot llie facta tuld reapecting Con- 



AN ENGLISH PEASANT.— Crafite. 

The Rev. Georfie Crabbe, B^ctor ot Trowbridge, Wilts, was bntn at 
Aldborough, Suffolk, in 1761. He was ot humhla origin, and owed bis 

Eiaition lo Ihe Chutcb to Burke, wbo aaw his genius and assisted him. 
is principal poems ara "The Librarj-," "The Village," and "The 
Talea of the Hull," His style is maVked by ita minute fidelity to life and 
rnture, which are painted with great forCB, pathos, and originalitj-. 
Hie poemB were the last book, except the Bible, read lo Sic Walter Scott. 
He died in isa2. The foUowing estract ia from " The Parish Kegieter." 

NEXT to these ladies, but 

in nought allied, 
A noble peasant, Isdac Ash- 
ford, died. 
Koble he was, contemning 

all tliinge mean, 
His truth unquestioned and 

his soul serene : 
Of no man's presence Isaac 

felt afraid ; 
At no man's question Isaac 

looked dismayed : 
Shame knew him not, he 

dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was 

written in his face ; 
Tet while the serious 

thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seemed, and 

gentleness he loved ; 
To bliss domestic he Lis 

heart resigned. 
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And with the firmest had the fondest mind: 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 

And gave allowance where he needed none ; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy. 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection's sigh ; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 

No envy stung, no jealousy distressed; 

(Bane of the poor ! it wounds their weaker mind, 

To miss one favour, which their neighbours find.) 

Yet far was he from Stoic pride removed ; 

He felt humanely, and he warmly loved : 

I marked his action, when his infant died. 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

The still tears, stealing down that furrowed cheek. 

Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride was his, 'twas not their vulgar pride. 

Who, in their base contempt, the great deride ; 

Nor pride in learning, — ^though my Clerk agreed, 

If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 

Nor pride in rustic skill, although we know 

None his superior, and his equals few : — 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gained, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours trained ; 

Pride in the power that guards his country's coast, 

And aU that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride in a life that slander's tongue defied, — 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed Pride. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 

And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 

I see no more those white locks thinly spread 

Bound the bald polish of that honoured head ; 

No more that awful glance on playful wight, 

Compelled to kneel and tremble at the sight, 

To fold his fingers, all in dread the while. 

Till Mister Ashford softened to a smile ; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 

Nor the pure faith (to give it force), are there ; — 

But he is blest, and I lament no more, 

A wise good man contented to be poor. 

Composition. — Write the character of Isaac Ashford, in prose. 
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—E. Gibbon, 

Carlyle. 

bon, anUior of 
md Fall of the 
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1. Hia History 
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three years. 
It is marred 
bis covert hoBli- 
to Christianiiy. 
'or notice of 

X' le, see " Fifth 
ir," p. 116, 
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; of Arabia; 
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ascribed to the Arabian traveller. He compares the nations and 
the religions of the earth ; discovers the weakness of the Persain 
and Boman monarchies ; beholds, with pity and indignation, the 
degeneracy of the times ; and resolves to unite under one God 
and King the invincible spirit and primitive virtues of the Arab. 
Oar more accurate inquiry will suggest, that instead of visiting 
the courts, the camps, the temples of the East, the two journeys 
of Mahomet into Syria were confined to the fairs of Bostra and 
Damascus ; that he was only thirteen years of age when he 
accompanied the caravan of his uncle, and that his duty com- 
pelled him to return as soon as he had disposed of the mer- 
chandise of Cadijah. In these hasty and superficial excursions 
the eye of genius might discern some objects invisible to his 
josser companions ; some seeds of knowledge might be cast 
upon a fruitful soil ; but his ignorance of the Syriac language 
must have checked his curiosity ; and I cannot perceive in the 
life or writings of Mahomet that his prospect was far extended 
beyond the limits of the Arabian world. From every region of 
that solitary world the pilgrims of Mecca were annually as- 
sembled by the calls of devotion and commerce ; in the free 
concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen in his native tongue 
might study the political state and character of the tribes, the 
theory and practice of the Jews and Christians. Some useful 
strangers might be tempted, or forced, to implore the rights of 
hospitality ; and the enemies of Mahomet have named the Jew, 
the Persian, and the Syrian monk, whom they accuse of lending 
their secret aid to the composition of the Koran. Conversation 
enriches the understanding, but solitude is the school of 
genius ; and the uniformity of a work denotes the hand of a 
single artist. From his earliest youth Mahomet was addicted 
to religious contemplation; each year, during the month of 
Ramadan, he withdrew from the world, and from the arms of 
Cadijah ; in the cave of Hara, three miles from Mecca, he con- 
sulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode is not in 
the heavens, but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, 
under the name of Islarriy he preached to his family and nation 
is compounded of an eternal truth and a necessary fiction, 

THAT THERE IS ONLY ONE GoD, AND THAT MaHOMET IS THE 

Apostle op God. — Qibhon, 

Mahomet was in his fortieth year when, having withdrawn to a 
cavern in Mount Hara, near Mecca, during this Bamadhan, to 
pass the month in prayer, and meditation on those great 
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qaestions, he one day told his wife Kadijah, who with his 
household was with him or near him this year, that by the 
unspeakable special favour of Heaven, he had now found it all 
out: was in doubt and darkness no longer, but saw it all. 
That all these idols and formulas were nothing — miserable bits 
of wood ; that there was one God in and over all ; and we 
must leave all idols and look to Him. That God is great ; and 
that there is nothing else great ! He is the Beality. Wooden 
idols are not real ; He is real. He made us at first ; sustains 
us yet ; we and all things are but the shadow of Him ; a 
transitory garment veiling the eternal splendour. '< Allah 
akbar, God is great;" and then also *' Islam," that we must 
submit to God. That our whole strength lies in resigned 
submission to Him, whatsoever he do to us. For this worM 
and for the other 1 



* 



* 



Such light had come, as it could, to illuminate the darkness 
of this wild Arab soul. A confused dazzling splendour as of 
life and heaven, in the great darkness which threatened to be 
death ; he called it revelation and the angel Gabriel ; — ^who of 
us yet can know what to call it ? It is the *' inspiration of the 
Almighty *' that giveth us understanding. To kmwy to get into 
the truth of anything, is ever a mystic act, — of which the best 
logics can but babble on the surface. '* Is not Belief the true 
god-announcing miracle ? " says Novalis. That Mahomet's 
whole soul, set in flame with this grand truth vouchsafed to 
him, should feel as if it were important, and the only important 
thing, was very natural. That Providence had unspeakably 
honoured him by revealing it, saving him from death and 
darkness; that he therefore was bound to make known the 
same to all creatures : this is what was meant by ** Mahomet 
is the Prophet of God : " this too is not without its true 
meaning. — Carhjle. 



Notes. — Noblest race. — The tribe of 
Koreish. Mahomet. — Bom, a.d. 670 ; 
died, 682, aged sixty-two. 4bdaUah--^ 
Mahomet's fia.ther, died in his son's 
in&ncv. His uncle, Abon Taleb, who 
brought the boy up, employed Mm in 
conducting his caravans from Mecca to 
Damascus, at which he continued till he 
was twenty-five. Persian and Roman 
monarchies. — The former sinking under 
the attacks of the Turks and Romans, 
who thems(»lve8 were sinTring under 
those of the Northern Barbarians. 
The capital of the Boman empire was 
then Constantinople. Bostra or Botrah. 



—A oity of Palestine, south of the Bead 
Sea, now, for ages^ deserted and rained. 
Damaseus. — A Syrian city, on the eastern 
spurs of Lebanon. Older than the days 
of Abraham, and still a city of from 
80,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. CadMoh.— 
A rich widow of Mecca, whom Mahomet 
afterwards married. Secret aii. — Tlie 
Koran, or Bible, of Mahomet has been 
said to have been written by him by the 
aid of the Bible, and Jewish ideas, of 
ideas borrowed from the Persian religion 
of 2k>roaster, of ideas of Christian sectB 
and heretics, and of the enthusiastic 
monks with whom Syria then abounded. 
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during UiB day. KccalU.—A oelobrsted 
German po«t andpMloiiopbio writer' Hu 
real lume wb» Fredoiio Von Hardfn- 



THK DEATH OF THE CONQUEROB.— C. Knight. 
Ch&rleB Knight vae tlia bod of a, bookseller, in Windsor, where be was 
bom, in 1791. He rose to be s leader iu the promotion of cheap, hut 
gtKid literature, so that h!a name ae a publisher marha an era in the spread 
of educalioD. He waa alao an admirable vriter. His beet known labours 
aa an author are his ''Pictorial Shakapere," and hie "Popular History of 
Ei^land." The following ia taken from the Fenay Maga:ine. He died 

in 1873. 

At tbe end of the year 1086, when he had been seated oineteen 
years apon the throne of England, Williiua went over to the 
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Continent with a mighty army, to wage war with Philip, king 
of Prance, for the possession of the city of Mantes. It was 
soon taken, and consigned to the flames. As the conqueror 
rode np to view the ruin he had caused, his war-horse put his 
fore feet on some embers, and then plunged so violently, that 
the king was thrown upon the high pommel of the saddle, and 
bruised. He dismounted in great pain, and never more put 
foot in stirrup. Forthwith quitting the burning town, he was 
carried slowly in a litter to Bouen, and at once laid in his bed. 
It was soon* evident to all, and even to himself, that his last 
hour was approaching. Being troubled by the noise and bustle 
of Bouen, and desirous of dying in a holy place, he made his 
people carry him to the monastery of St. Gervas, outside the 
city walls. 

He lingered for six weeks, during which he was surrQ^nded 
by doctors, priests, and monks. On the nearer approach 
of death his heart softened, and though he preserved the 
kingly decorum, and conversed calmly on the wonderful events 
of his life, he is said to have felt the vanity of all human 
grandeur, and a keen remorse for the crimes and cruelties he 
had committed. He sent money to Mantes to rebuild the 
churches and houses of religion he had burned, and he ordered 
large sums to be paid to the churches and monasteries in Eng- 
land which he had plundered and impoverished. He released 
all his state prisoners, as well Saxons as others, some of whom 
had pined in dungeons for more than twenty years. Bobert, 
his eldest son, who had had many violent quarrels with his 
father, was absent, but his two younger sons, William and 
Henry, who were successively kings of England, were assiduous 
round the death-bed, waiting impatiently for the declaration of 
his last will. 

A day or two before his death the conqueror assembled 
some of his prelates and chief barons in bis sick chamber, 
and raising himself in his bed, he, with a solemn and ghastly 
countenance, declared in their presence that he bequeathed 
the duchy of Normandy and its other dependencies to his 
eldest son Bobert. ''As to the crown of England," said the 
dying monarch, ** I bequeath it to no one, as I did not 
receive it, like the duchy of Normandy, in inheritance from my 
father, but acquired it by conquest and the shedding of blood 
with mine own good sword. The succession to that kingdom 
I therefore leave to the decision of God, only desiring most 
fervently that my son William, who hath ever been dutiful to 
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me, may obtain it, and prosper in it." '' And what do you 
give unto me, oh ! my father ? " eagerly cried Prince Henry. 
" Five thousand pounds weight of silver out of my treasury." 
'' But what can I do with five thousand pounds of silver if I 
have neither lands nor a home ? " Here the dying king put on 
the look of a prophet, and said, ** Be patient, oh Henry ! and 
have trust in the Lord. Suffer thy elder brothers to precede, 
and thy time will come after theirs." Henry the Beauclerc, 
and the craftiest and cleverest of the unloving brotherhood, 
went straight and drew the silver, which he weighed with great 
care, and then furnished himself with a strong coffer to keep 
his treasure in. William Eufus left the king's bedside at the 
same time, and, without waiting to see his father breathe his 
last, hastened over to England to seize the royal treasures 
deposited in Winchester Castle, and to look after his crown. 

About sunrise, on the 9th of September, the conqueror was 
roused from a stupor into which he had fallen, by the sound of 
bells. He eagerly inquired what the noise meant, and was told 
that they were ringing the hour of prime in the church of St. 
Mary. He lifted his clasped hands to heaven, and saying, " I 
recommend my soul to my Lady Mary, the holy mother of 
God," instantly expired. His last faint sigh was the signal for 
a general flight and scramble. The knights, priests, and doc- 
tors, who had passed the night near him, put on their spurs, 
mounted their horses, and galloped off to their several homes to 
have an eye to their own interests. The king's servants and 
some vassals of inferior rank proceeded to rifle the apartments 
of the arms, silver vessels, linen, and royal dresses, and then 
mounted, and rode away like their betters. Some took one 
thing, some another ; nothing worth the carrying was left 
behind — no, not so much as the bed-clothes. For about three 
hours the corpse of the mighty conqueror, abandoned by sons, 
friends, servants and all, lay in a state of almost perfect naked- 
ness on the bare boards of the chamber in which he had 
expired. The citizens of Bouen either ran about the streets 
asking news and advice from every one they met, or busied 
themselves in concealing their money and valuables. At last 
the clergy and the monks recovered the use of their faculties, 
and thought of the decent duties owing to the mortal remains of 
their sovereign ; and arraying themselves in their best habits, 
and forming in order of procession, they went with crucifix, 
burning tapers, and incense, to pray over the abandoned and 
dishonoured body, for the peace of the soul. The Archbishop 
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of Bonen ordained that the king should be interred at Caen, in 
the church of St. Stephen, which he had built, and royally- 
endowed. But even now there was no one to do the last 
honours : his sons, his brothers, his relations, were all absent, 
and of all the conqueror's officers and rich vassals, not one was 
found to take charge of the obsequies. - At length a poor 
knight, named Herluin, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
charged himself with the trouble and expense of the funeral 
** out of his natural good nature and love of God." This poor 
and pious knight, engaging the proper attendance and a waggon, 
conveyed the king's body to the banks of the Seine, and thence 
to the city of Caen. 



Notes.— 1086.— In the twentieth year 
after the battle of Hastings. Wimam 
was now fifty-nine years old (bom, 
1027). jp««j>.— "The Fair," died 1108. 
Mantes. — A town on the Seine, thirty 
miles from Paris. Rouen. — Then the 
capital of Normandy, on the Seine, 
sixty-eight miles from Paris. Popula- 
tion now 101,000. iZo&ert.- Fought with 
luB father for Normandy; got it at 
William's death ; was oriyen out in 
1105 by Henry, ms brother, then King 
of England, who took him prisoner, and 
confined him for twenty-eight years in 



Cardiff Castle, Wales, tiU he died, in 
1186. TTtJJiam.— William H., Bufas (the 
Bed\ bom 1066; killed by an arrow 
while hunting in the New Forest, 
Hampshire, 1100, Henry. — (I.), called 
Beauderk (the good scholar), bom, 1068; 
died, 1186, the same year as his prisoner 
and brother, Bobert. Wineheater Castle. 
— Winchester was then a roTal city. 
Prime.— A Soman Catholic word for the 
time of early mominff prayers. Caen, — 
A town of Normandy, ten miles from 
the English Channel. Population now 
60,000. 



Composition. — Put pronouns in the place of nouns repeated in the 

following : — Hunt knew a great many books, and you could not visit 

Hunt's house without finding Hunt with a book in Hunt's hand, unless 

^ Hunt was writing. Hunt depended on the London Library, for Hunt's 

* own collection was not large, but most of Hunt's books were sterling. 



TO THE NIGHT.— 5Ae%. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, an English poet, of great genius, was bom in 
1792. He was the son of Sir Timothy Shelley. Of a dreamy, inystical 
nature, living in an ideal world, he early caught the infection of French 
opinions then much in vogue, and drew great dislike on himself and 
much harsh treatment by his avowal of them. He was a man of very 
pure life and loving nature, and had he lived would, in all probability, 
have risen above his early strange opinions. But he was drowned in his 
thirtieth year, off Italy, in 1822. 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 

Spirit of night I 
Out of the misty eastern cave. 
Where all the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which make thee terrihle and dear, — 

Swift he thy flight I 
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Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 
Then wander o'er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long sought ! 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sigh*d for thee ; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree. 
And the weary Day turned to his rest 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sigh'd for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, and cried 
" Wouldst thou me ? " 
My sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noon-tide bee, 
" Shall I nestle by thy side ? 
Wouldst thou me ? " and I replied 
" No, not thee ! " 

** Death will come when thou art dead. 

Soon, too soon — 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night — 
Swift be thy approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon ! " 



ZINGIS AND TIMOUE.— JoAn Henry Newman. 
(1163—1227, and 1335—1405.) 

Dr. Newman, an eminent writer on theology, general literature, and 
history, was born in London, in 1805. At Oxibrd he led the rising 
'* Tractarian '* movement. Li 1845 he entered the Roman Catholic 
Chnrdi. 

These two extraordinary men rivalled or exceeded Atiila in 
fheir wholesale barbarities. Attila vaunted that the grass 
never grew again after his horse's hoof; so it was the boast of 
Zingis, that when he destroyed a city, he did it so completely 
that his horse conld gallop across its site without stumbling. 
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He depopulated the whole conntry from the Danube to the 
Baltic in a season ; and the ruins of cities and churches were 
strewed with the bones of the inhabitants. He allured the 
fugitives from the woods, where they lay hid, under a promise 
of pardon and peace ; he made them gather in the harvest and 
the vintage, and then he put them to death. At Gran, in 
Hungary, he had three hundred noble ladies slaughtered in his 
presence. But these were slight excesses compared with other 
of his acts. When he, had subdued the northern part of China, 
he proposed, not in the heat of victory, but deliberately in 
council, to exterminate all its inhabitants, and to turn 
it into a cattle-walk ; from this project indeed he was diverted, 
but a similar process was his rule with the cities he conquered. 
Let it be understood, he came down upon cities living in peace 
and prosperity, as the cities of England now, which had done 
him no harm, which had not resisted him, which submitted to 
him at discretion on his summons. What was his treat- 
ment of such ? He ordered out the whole population on some 
adjacent plain ; then he proceeded to sack their city. Next he 
divided them into three parts: first, the soldiers and others 
capable of bearing arms; these he either enlisted into his 
armies, or slaughtered on the spot. The second class consisted 
of the rich, the women, and the artisans ; these he divided 
amongst his followers. The remainder, the old, infirm, and 
poor, he suffered to return to their rifled city. Such was his 
ordinary course ; but when anything occurred to provoke him, 
the most savage excesses followed. The slightest offence, or 
appearance of offence, on the part of an individual, sufficed for 
the massacre of whole populations. The three great capitals 
of Khorasan were destroyed by his orders, and a reckoning 
made of the slain: at Maru were killed 1,800,000; at Herat, 
1,600,000; and at Neisabour, 1,747,000; making a total of 
4,647,000 deaths. Say these numbers are exaggerated fourfold 
or tenfold; even on the last supposition you will have a 
massacre of towards half a million of helpless beings. After 
recounting such preternatural crimes, it is little to add that his 
devastation of the flne countries between the Caspian and the 
Indus, a tract of many hundred miles, was so complete, that 
six centuries have been unable to repair the ravages of four 
years. 

Timour equalled Zingis, if he could not surpass him, in 
barbarity. At Delhi, the capital of his future djmasty, he 
massacred 100,000 prisoners, because some of them were seen 
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to smile when the army of their countrymen came in sight. 
He laid a tax of the following sort on the people of Ispahan, 
viz., to find him 70,000 human skulls to huild his towers with ; 
and, after Bagdad had revolted, he exacted of the inhabitants as 
many as 90,000. He burned, or sacked, or razed to the 
ground, the cities of Astrachan, Garisme, Delhi, Ispahan, 
Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Brousa, Smyrna, and a thousand 
others. We seem to be reading of some antediluvian giant, 
rather than of a mediaeval conqueror. 



NoTss. — AUila, King of the Huns, a 
branch of the Mongol Tartars. Along 
-^th his brother, whom he afterwards 
murdered, he began his reign in a.d. 433. 
His mle extended from the frontier of 
Qanl to that of China, over all the northern 
nations. In 446—450 he ravaged the 
ooimtriee between the Black Sea and the 
Adriatic, and spent the remainingyears of 
his life (450—453) in desolating western 
£arope. He was defeated at the great 
battle of Chalons-on-the-Mame, in Gaul. 
From 250,000 to 300,000 men fell in this 
awful straggle, but it saved the civiliza- 
tion of £im>pe. Attila died (a.d. 458) of 
the bursting of a blood-vessel on the 
night of his last marriage. His vast 
empire broke up at his death. ZingiSt 
or Otnghis Khan. — The son of a petty 
Tartar chief of Central Asia. In 1205 
he invaded China, and from that time 
to his death, in 1227, roamed with his 
armies, conquering and d^rolating Nor- 
thern China, Persia, and Tartary. He 
is computed to have destroyed upwards 
of 5,000,000 men in these awfiu wars. 
It was the son of Oenghis Khan, BatUy 
and his grandson, by whom Poland, 
Hmigary, and %reat part of Ger- 
many, were desolated. Khoraaan. — ^A 
inrovmce of Persia. Maruy Herat and 



Neisabour. — ^Were the three capitals of 
Khorasan. Caspian (Sea). — North of 
Persia. Indw.—^The grreat river which 
flows along the western side of Upper 



Ladia, forming its boundary, and fjedlmg 
into the Arabian Sea. Timour. — A 
Mongol Tartar, like Zingis, called Timur 
lang or Tamerlane, that is Timour the 
Lame. He was a successor of Zingis, 
whose kingdom, which had taHeix to 
pieces, he determined to restore. Delhi, 
— An Indian city, the capital of the 
Mongol dynasty of Indian emperors, 
which Timour foxmded and which reigned 
over aU India from 1619 till the close 
of the last century; nominally, in- 
deed, till after the Indian mutiny, 
in 1857. Astrachan. — A city, now m 
Bussia in Asia, on the Volga, fifty miles 
north of the Caspian Sea. Oarisme. — 
Capital of a province lying south of the 
Sea of Aral. Ispahan. — Formerly the 
capital of Persia, south of the Caspian. 
Bagdad. — On the Tigris, capital of the 
Empire of the Caliphis. Alempo. — ^A city 
of Syria. Damascus. — Ditto, ditto. 
Brousa. — A city of Asia Minor, sixty 
miles from Constantinople. Smyrna. — 
A city of Asia Minor, on the Gulf of 
Smyrna. It has a great trade in silks, 
carpets, fruit, &c. Population, 160,000. 



Composition. — ^Write out a list of the verbs in the first parag^ph, 
with as many synonyms of each as you can give. 



HENRY Vin.— J. L. Sanford. 

An historical writer of great merit. His " History of Henry Vlll/s 

Time," hAs been very recently published. 

The basis of the character of Henry is his powerful and 
healthy physique. From this sprang his vigour of mind : 
from this to a great extent was drawn his moral nature, and by 
a reference to this his excellences and deficiencies, both mental 
luid moral, can be best explained. With Henry VII. the case 
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bad been difierent ; the basis of his character was iittellectnalr 
and his frail bodily constitation only modified and hampered a. 
powerful iutellectaal organisatioii. Bni the yonnger Henry felt, 
thonght, and acted, as a strong and healthy, a consciously 
fltrong and healthy, and, therefore, a self-confident and self- 
reliant, man wonld natnrally do. He had the magnanimity as 



Heuiy ym. oil his way to meet Fnmda L (1520.) 

well as the pride, the self-respect as well as the Tanity and 
ostentation, of a magnificent bodily organisation. His acts 
and thoughts, both good and evil, seemed to possess a certtun 
robnstness, and his intellectnal and moral perceptions to have 
something phyeical and bodily in their composition. The 
weaker and thinner £brea of human nature seemed to be 
strengthened and widened in him by this physical inter- 
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mixtnre, while the firmer and broader were coarsened. 
Thus, while his character escaped from the smallnesses 
and mistrust of a feebler organisation, it failed in delicacy and 
considerateness. In the youth and prime of his life, when 
health was strong and every wish appeared to be within his 
teach, the higher and nobler features of such a character 
predominated, and his truly royal presence represented a truly 
kingly character. Hardly anyone who has read the various 
accounts of his personal appearance can fail to recognise a 
strong family resemblance in the general portrait to his grand- 
father, Edward lY. There are the same personal vanity and 
love of display, redeemed from trivial foppery by dignity of 
carriage and the stateliness of a representative character as 
head of the State. There was also in Henry much of the 
sociable disposition, and preference for popular tastes and for 
miscellaneous intercourse with all classes, which made Edward 
so attractive personally to the middle classes of England. But 
the temperament of Henry was not indolent, like that of his 
grandfather, and the more habitual activity and impetuosity of 
his spirit gave his manners a more boisterous and bluff 
character in his familiar relations than was consistent with the 
gay courtliness of Edward. From the same cause he was 
more, frank and generous in his disposition than the latter ; but 
flEir less consistent and much more intermittent in his governing 
impulses. 

Composition. — Write out a list of the adjectives in this extract, and 
give as many synonyms as you can of each. 



MASSACEE OF GLENCOE (1692),— Macaulay.^ 

The authorities at Edinburgh put forth a proclamation ex- 
horting the Highland clans to submit to King William and 
Queen Mary, and offering pardon to every rebel who, on or 
before the 81st of December, 1691, should swear to live 
peaceably under the new Government. It was announced that 
those who should hold out after that day would be treated as 
enemies and traitors. 

The dlst of December arrived ; and still the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe had not come in. The punctilious pride of Mac Ian 
was doubtless gratified by the thought that he had continued to 

♦ See « Fifth Reader," p. 163. 
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defy the Government after Uie boastfdl Glengarry, the ferocious 
Eeppoch, the magminimans Lochiel had yielded : but he 
bongbt his gratification too dear. 

The news that Uac Ian had not snbmitted wiibin the pre- 
scribed time was received with cmel joy b^ three power&l 
Scotchmen, wbo were then at the En^jsh conit. To Argyle, 



as to his cousin Breadalbane, the intelligence that the tribe of 
Glencoe was out of tbe protection of the law was most 
gratifying ; and tbe Secretary, tbe Master of Stair, more than 
sympathised with them both. The feeling of Argyle and 
Breadalbane is perfectly intelligible. They were the beads of a 
great clan ; and they Iwd an opportunity of destroying a neigh- 
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bonring clan with which they were at deadly fend. Breadal- 
bane had received peculiar provocation. His estate had been 
repeatedly devastated; and he had just been thwarted in a 
negotiation of high amount. The Master of Stair hated the 
Highlanders, not as enemies of this or that dynast^r, but as 
enemies of law, of industry, and of trade. To the last 
moment he continued to flatter himself that the rebels would 
be obstinate, and would thus furnish him with a plea for 
accomplishing that great social revolution on which his heart 
was set. One clan was now at the mercy of the Government, 
and that clan the most lawless of all. One terrible and 
memorable example might be given. '< Better,'* he wrote, '' not 
meddle with them, than meddle to no purpose. When the 
thing is resolved, let it be secret and sudden." He was 
obeyed ; and it was determined that the Glencoe men should 
perish, not by military execution, but by the most dastardly 
and perfidious form of assassination. 

On the Ist of February, a hundred and twenty soldiers of 
Argyle's regiment, commanded by a captain named Campbell, 
and a lieutenant named Lindsay, marched to Glencoe. Captain 
Campbell was commonly called in Scotland, Glenlyon, from the 
pass in which his property lay. He had every qualification for 
the service on which he was employed — an unblushing fore- 
head, a smooth lying tongue, and a heart of adamant. He was 
also one of the few Campbells who were likely to be trusted 
and welcomed by the Macdonalds; for his niece was -married 
to Alexander, the second son of Mac Ian. 

The sight of the red-coats approaching caused some anxiety 
among the population of the valley. John, the eldest son of 
the Chief, came, accompanied by twenty clansmen, to meet the 
strangers, and asked what this visit meant. Lieutenant 
Ldndsay answered that the soldiers came as friends, and 
wanted nothing but quarters. They were kindly received, and 
were lodged under the thatched roofs of the little community. 
Provisions were liberally supplied. There was no want of 
beef, which had probably fattened in distant pastures : nor was 
any payment deLnded! for in hospitality, as in thi;yery, the 
Gaelic marauders rivalled the Bedouins. During twelve days 
the soldiers lived familiarly with the people of the glen. 

Meanwhile Glenlyon observed with minute attention all the 
avenues by which, when the signal for the slaughter should be 
given, the Macdonalds might attempt to escape to the hills; 
and he reported the result of his observations to his superior. 
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Hamilton. Hamilton fixed five o'clock in the morning of the 
Idth of Febrnary for the deed. He hoped that before that 
time he should reach Glencoe with four hundred men, and 
should have stopped all the earths in which the old fox and his 
two cubs — so Mac Ian and his sons were nicknamed by the 
murderers — could take refuge. But at five precisely, whether 
Hamilton had arrived or not, Glenlyon was to fall on, and to 
slay every Macdonald under seventy. 

The night was rough. Hamilton and his troops made slow 
progress, and were long after their time. While they were 
contending with the wind and snow, Glenlyon was supping and 
playing at cards with those whom he meant to butcher before 
daybreak. He and Lieutenant Lindsay had engaged themselves 
to dine with the old Chief on the morrow. 

Late in the evening a vague suspicion thai some evil was in- 
tended crossed the mind of the Chiefs eldest son. The soldiers 
were evidently in a restless state, and some of them uttered 
strange cries. Two men, it is said, were overheard whispering. 
" I do not like this job," one of them muttered : " I should 
be glad to fight the Macdonalds. But to kill men in their 

beds " " We must do as we are bid," answered another 

voice. ** If there is anything wrong, our officers must answer 
for it.'' John Macdonald was so uneasy, that, soon after mid- 
night, he went to Glenlyon's quarters. Glenlyon and his men 
were all up, and seemed to be getting their arms ready for 
action. John, much alarmed, asked what these preparations 
meant. Glenlyon was profuse of friendly assurances. ** Some 
of Glengarry's people have been harrying the country. We 
are getting ready to march against them. You are quite safe. 
Do you think that, if you were in any danger, I should not 
have given a hint to your brother Sandy and his wife ?" John's 
suspicions were quieted. He returned to his house, and lay 
down to rest. 

It was five in the morning. Hamilton and his men were 
still some miles off, and the avenues which they were to have 
secured were open. But the orders which Glenlyon had re- 
ceived were precise ; and he began to execute them at the 
little village where he was himself quartered. His host Inver- 
rigen and nine other Macdonalds were dragged out of their 
beds, bound hand and foot, and murdered. A boy, twelve 
years'old, clung round the captain's legs, and begged hard for 
life. He would do anything; he would go anywhere; he 
would follow Glenlyon round the world. Even Glenlyon, it is 
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said, showed signs of relenting; but a ruffian, named Drum- 
mond, shot the child dead. 

Meanwhile^ Lindsay had knocked at the door of the old Chief, 
and had asked for admission in friendly language. The door 
was opened. Mac Ian, while putting on his clothes and calling 
to his servants to bring some refreshments for his visitors, was 
shot through the head. His wife was already up, and dressed 
in such finery as the princesses of the rude Highland glens 
were accustomed to wear. The assassins pulled off her clothes 
and trinkets. The rings were not easily taken from her fingers, 
but a soldier tore them away with his teeth. She died on the 
following day. 

The peal and flash of gun after gun gave notice, from three 
different parts of the valley at once, that murder was doing. 
From fifty cottages the half-naked peasantry fled under cover 
of the night, to the recesses of their pathless glen. Even the 
sons of Mac Ian, who had been especially marked out for 
destruction, contrived to escape. They were roused from sleep 
by faithful servants. John, who by the death of his father, 
had become the patriarch of the tribe, quitted his dwelling just 
as twenty soldiers with fixed bayonets marched up to it. 

It was broad day long before Hamilton arrived. He found 
the work not even half performed. About thirty corpses lay 
wallowing in blood on the dunghills before the doors. One or 
two women were seen among the number, and a yet more 
fearful and piteous sight, a little hand, which had been lopped 
in the tumult of the butchery from some infant. One aged 
Macdonald was found alive. He was probably too infirm to 
flee, and, as he was above seventy, was not included in the 
orders under which Glenlyon had acted. Hamilton murdered 
the old man in cold blood. The deserted hamlets were then 
set on fire ; and the troops departed, driving away with them 
many sheep and goats, nine hundred kine, and two hundred of 
the small shaggy ponies of the Highlands. 

It is said, and may but too easily be believed, that the suffer- 
ings of the fugitives were terrible. How many old men, how 
many women with babes in their arms, sank down and slept 
their last sleep in the snow ; how many, having crawled, spent 
with toil and hunger, into nooks among the precipices, died in 
those dark holes, and were picked to the bone by the mountain 
ravens, can never be known. But it is probable that tho^e who 
perished by cold, weariness, and want, were not less numerous 
than those who were slain by the assassins. 
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When the troops had retired, the Macdonalds crept ont o£ 
the caverns of Glencoe, ventured hack to the spot where the 
hats had formerly stood, collected the scorched corpses fronoi 
among the smoking rains, and performed some rade rites o£ 
sepulture. The tradition runs that the hereditary hard of the 
trihe took his seat on a rock which overhung the place o£ 
slaughter, and poured forth a long lament over his murdered 
brethren and his desolate home. Eighty years later that sad 
dirge was still chanted by the people of the valley. 



NoTKg. — The Highland Clans. — Had 
been the suprporters of James n. King 
William. — ^Pnnce of Orange, the repre- 
sentative of Protestantism in Enrope. 
He was the son of William, Prince of 
Orange, and Mary, daughter of Charles 
L ; bom at the Hague, 1650: died at 
Kensington, from a rail from his horse, 
1702. Queen Jfary,— daughter of James 
II. Her mother was Anne Hyde, 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, 
who wrote "The History of the Bebel- 
lion;" bom, 1662; died without chil- 
dren, of small-pox, in 1694. 2%e New 
Oovemment. — ^Thiat of William and Mary, 
who had succeeded James 11., in 1688. 
Mae Ian. — The name bv which the chief 
of the Macdonalds of Gienooe was known. 
Olengarrg, Keppoeh and Lochiel. — High- 
land chiefs. Mae Ian had not atibmitted. — 
He- had gone to Fort William on the 
dlst December, the last day allowed, 
to submit, but there was no magistrate 
there to whom he could do so. He then 



hastened, in great terror, to -Inverary, 
and there the sheriff, on the 6th January, 
received his oath, which was duly for- 
warded to Edinburgh, but was there 
suppressed, by a dark intrigue of the 
Master of Stair, so that it was never 
made known to the Council in ScoUand 
or to King William. It had, in &ot, 
been determined by Mao lan's enemies, 
beforehand, to murder him and all his 
clan. Argyle.—Tha Earl of, son of the 
Earl of Argyle, beheaded in 1686, but 
himself a weak, worthless man. Bread" 
albane. — Earl of, a Highland chief, head 
of a branch of the Campbells, a treach- 
erous, dark-souled man. The Master of 
Stair. — Secretary for Scotland, eldest son 
of the Earl of Stair. Glencoe. — A mountain 
vallev, or pass, in Argyleshire. Gaelie. 
— Celtic. Bedotdns. — Arabs. ffamiUon, 
A lieutenant-ooloiieL The massacre of 
Olencoe is stQl spoken of with horror in 
Argyleshire. The Rebellions of 1716 and 
1745 were, in part, wild revenge for it. 



Composition. — Write out an abstract of this lesson. 



A MAN-OF-WAR OF LAST CENTURY.— ilfr*. Oliphant. 

An admirable writer of the day. She is the authoress of many works 
of fiction of great merit, and also of " Historical Sketches of the Last 
Century," from which the following is taken. It refers to the voyage of 
Lord Anson round the world. He sailed firom England on September 
18th, 1740, and returned in 1744. 

Before this time scurvy, most dreaded of all the dangers of a 
long sea- voyage, had made its fatal appearance among them. 
With their feeble old pensioners and rapidly made-up crews, 
sickness had been rife in the ships from the very beginning of 
the voyage ; and it is evident that Anson's good sense and 
good feeling had forestalled sanitary science so far as to do all 
that was possible for the ventilation and cleanliness of his 
crowded vessels. So early as November the sickly condition of 
the crews and the want of air between the decks had been 
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reported to him ; and, by tlie time they arrived at St. Cathe- 
rine's it was found neceBsary to give the Centiirion a " thorough 
cleaasing, smoking it between the decks, and, after all, washing 
every part well with vinegar," — a precaation made needful by 
the "noisome Btench " and vermin, which bad become ," in- 
tolerably 03'ensive." During their terrible beatings about Cape 



Horn the scurvy took stronger and stronger hold upon them. 
Id April they lost forty-three men from it on board the Cen- 
turion alone; in May doable that number; in Jane, before 
they reached Juan Fernandez, " the disease extended itself so 
prodigiously that, after the loss of about two hundred men, we 
eoold not at last master more than six foremast men in a watoh 
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capable of duty.'* The officers themselves (and, still more 
remarkably, the officers* servants) seem to have escaped the 
attacks of this disease, fortified either by the tremendous 
burden of responsibihty, or by that curious force of high 
spirit and finer mettle which carries so many absolutely weaker 
men through the perils which slay the strongest. Our chaplain 
records the characteristics of the disease with that grave and 
calm simplicity which distinguishes his style, revealing its fall 
horrors, yet never dwelling unduly on them. Some of its 
victims, he describes, lay in their hammocks eating and drink- 
ing, in cheerful spirits, and with vigorous voices; yet in a 
moment, if but moved from one place to another, still in their 
hammocks, died out of hand, all vital energy being gone from 
them. Some who thought themselves still able for an attempt at 
duty would fall down and die among their comrades on attempt- 
ing a stronger pull or more vigorous strain than usual. Every 
day, while winds and waves, roaring and threatening round, 
held over the whole shipload another kind of death, must the 
dim-eyed mariners, with failing strength and sinking spirit, have 
gathered to the funeral of their dead. 

By this time their companion ships had all disappeared, and 
the Centuiion alone, with its sick and dying, tossed about 
almost at the will of the waves, upon that desolate sea. At 
last there came a moment when, destruction being imminent, 
'^ the master and myself,*' our brave chaplain, undertook the 
management of the helm, while every available soul on board 
set to work to repair and set the sails and secure the masts, 
to take advantage once more, in desperation, of a favourable 
change of wind. This was their last storm ; but not even 
then were the troubles of this terrible voyage at an end. 
They missed Juan Fernandez by one of those mistakes which 
come in with bewildering certainty at such moments of despera- 
tion to enhance all sufferings. '' The commodore himself was 
strongly persuaded that he saw it," but overpowered by the 
scepticism of his officers, changed his course in over-precaution. 
Then at last the high hearts of the expedition gave way. The 
water was failing, to add to all the rest ; men were dying five 
and six every day. '' A general dejection prevailed among us,'* 
says the historian. It was at this moment, when hope and 
heart were well nigh gone, that the island of their hopes, all 
smiling in the sullen seas, with soft woods and grassy slopes 
and sweet streams of running water, suddenly burst like a 
glimpse of Paradise upon their hungering eyes. 
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KoTBS. — Before ihia time. — Before sight- 
ing Brazil. CThev had been healthy as 
far aa Madeira, but, crossing the At- 
lantic, all kinds of sea diseases had 
broken out violently in the ships. 
Satrvy, — ^A fearful disease, caused solely 
by tiie want of f^esh vegetables for a 
length of time. Lemon Juice or vegeta- 
bles wholly prevent it. it is a poisoning 
of the blood, which swells the gums till 
the teeth drop out, forms ulcers on the 

t'oints and body, and makes old wounds 
»reak out afresh, and indeed rots the 
man away while living. It is now un- 
known in ihB navy. Pensioners^ &c. — 
The ships had been manned in great 
port by invalid old soldiers and the like. 
Two men in every five died in the first 



two years of the voyage. November^ 
— 1740. 8U Catherine's. — ^An island off 
the province of Brazil of the same name. 
TJie Centurion. — ^Anson's flag-ship. C<'pe 
Bom. — The south extreme of South 
America. They rounded The Horn in 
April, 1741. Juan Fernandez. — An island, 
600 miles from the coast of Chili, in 
the Pacific, 26 miles by 4. Alexander 
Selkirk. — From whose story Bobinson 
Crusoe was drawn, lived here alone 
for four years and four months, re- 
turning to England in 1711. Our Chap- 
lain. — llichard Walter, M.A., who wrote 
the account of the voyage. After all. The 
Centurion took Spanish ships and treasure 
to the value of £1,000,000 1 Anson was bom 
at Colwich, Staffordshire, 1697, died 1762. 



THE BEETLE.— TAomcw Carlyle. 

Poor hobbling Beetle, need'st not haste ; 

Should Traveller, Traveller thus alarm ? 
Pursue thy journey through the waste, 

Not foot of mine shall work thee harm. 

Who knows what errand grave thou hast, 
* Small family ' — ^that have not dined ? 

Lodged under pebble, there they fast. 
Till head of house have raised the wind I 

Man's bread lies 'mong the feet of men ; 

For cark and moil sufficient cause ! 
Who cannot sow would reap ; — and then 

Li Beetledom are no Poor- Laws. 

And if thy Wife and thou agree 
But ill, as like when short of victual, 

I swear, the Public Sympathy 
Thy fortune meriteth, poor Beetle. 

Alas I and I should do thee skaith, 
To realms of Night with heeltap send ! 

Who judg'd thee worthy pains of death ? — 
On Earth, save me, without a Friend ! 

Pass on, poor Beetle, venerable 

Art thou, were wonders ne'er so rife > 

Thou hast what Bel to Tower of Babel 
Not gave : the chief of wonders, — life. 

Also of " ancient family," 

Though small in size, of feature dark I 
What Debrett's Peer surpasseth thee P 
Thy Ancestor — ^was in Noah's Ai-k. 
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EDWAKD THE CONFESSOE.— D^an Stanley. 

Eight hundred years have passed to-day since the dedication 
of Westminster Abbey was completed ; when, like the Jewish 
Temple, it was purified, and adorned, and consecrated, in the 
place of the ruin and desolation which had well nigh swept 
away the vestiges of older times. 

These are the simple words of the Saxon Chronicle which 
describe this event: "At midwinter King Edward came to 
Westminster, and had the minster there consecrated, which he 
had himself built to the honour of God and St. Peter, and all 
God's saints." It was at Christmas-time, when, as usual in 
that age, the Court assembled in the adjoining palace of West- 
minster, that the long-desired dedication was to be accomplished. 
The king had been for years possessed with the thought. Like 
David, he " could not suffer his eyes to sleep, nor the temples 
of his head to take any rest, until he had found out a place " 
for the great sanctuary which was henceforth to be the centre 
of his kingdom. 

On Christmas-day, according to custom, he appeared in 
state wearing his royal crown ; but on Christmas-night his 
strength, prematurely exhausted, gave way. The mortal ill- 
ness, long expected, set in. He struggled through the next 
three days, and though, when the festival of the Holy Innocents 
arrived, he was already too weak to take any active part in the 
ceremony, yet he aroused himself on that day, to sign the 
charter of the foundation ; and at his orders the queen, with all 
the magnates of the kingdom, gathered within the walls, now 
venerable from age, then fresh from the workman's tools, to 
give to them the first consecration — the first which, according 
to the belief of that time, the spot had ever received from 
mortal hands. By that effort the enfeebled frame and over- 
strained spirit of the king was worn out. On the evening of 
Innocents' -Day he sank into a deadly stupor. The sudden and 
startling rally took place on the eighth day of his illness, on 
the 5th of January. The recollections of the teachers of his 
youth, the dim forebodings of approaching disaster and change, 
found vent in a few strange, hardly coherent sentences that 
burst from his lips. Then followed a calm, during which, with 
words, very variously reported, respecting the queen, the suc- 
cession, and the hope that he was passing " from a land of 
death to a land of life," — in the chamber which long afterwards 
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bore bis name in the Palace of Weatminster, — he breathed his 
last. A horror, it is described, as of great darkness, filled the 
whole island. With him it seemed as if the happiness, the 
Uberty, the strength of the English People bad vanished away. 



WesUniniter Abbe;. 

So dark were the forebodings, so argent the dangers which 
appeared to press, that on the very nest day, while Dnke 
Harold was crowned in the old Cathedral of St. Paal's, the 
dead king M*as bnried within the newly-finished Abbey — the first 
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of the hnndreds who have been since laid there round his own 
honoured grave. 

Let us see exactly what the character of Edward the Con- 
fessor was. On the one hand, if we look at the details of his 
history, it is hardly possible to imagine a figure more unlike, 
more incongruous to our own time than was this quaint, irreso- 
lute, guileless king, who alone, of all the canonized EngHsh 
saints, rests undisturbed in his ancient shrine. We know him. 
well, as he is described to us by his contemporaries. We see 
that grave, gentle figure, old even as a child, moving slowly 
along with downcast eyes. We recognise him at a distance by the 
singular appearance of his full, flushed, rose-red face, contrasted 
with the milky whiteness of his wavy hair and beard. As we 
draw nearer, we hear those startling peals of strange unearthly 
laughter, which broke through his usual silence. We see those 
thin pale hands, those long transparent fingers, with which, as 
it was believed at the time, and for many generations after- 
wards, he had the power of stroking away the diseases of his 
subjects. We are astonished, as we look into his outer manner 
of life, at finding a prince whose time is equally divided be- 
tween devotional exercises and the passionate pursuit of hunt- 
ing — ^when not in church, spending day after day with his 
hawks, or cheering on his hounds. We find, as we penetrate 
into his inner life, a childishness of thought and action, which 
at times turned into a harsh disregard of those to whom he 
was most nearly bound, and at times into the most fanciful 
extravagances. His opinions, his practices, his prevailing mo- 
tives, are such as in our own times, not only not in England, 
but in no part of Christian Europe, would be shared by any 
educated teacher or any educated ruler. But, through, and 
across, and in spite of these immeasurable divergences, we yet 
can recognise an innocent, child-like faith, which was the secret 
cause of the charm exercised by him over his countrymen then, 
and which may flourish still in our altered age, and has always 
an appointed place in the economy of God*s ever-moving world. 
It is to his faith in the unseen world, amidst whatever igno- 
rance and darkness, that we owe this complex structure. He 
spoke the word, and it was transformed into stone ; and even 
in some of its most peculiar features, the institution still per- 
petuates the thought of its first founder : ** Through faith," we 
may well say, **he has stopped the mouth of Time, quenched 
the violence of enemies, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness been made strong." 
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Notes. — Westminster Abbey was con- 
secrated on Ixmocents' Bay, 28th Dec, 
106S. Edward died on the eighth day 
after, January 6th, 1066. Jewish Temple 
was Purified, die, — ^The purification of the 
Temple at Jerosalem under Judas Hac- 
cabcras, b.o. 164, after it had been pro- 
faned by Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes, The 
IUustrious)j King of Syria. He had 
ofPered swine (!) on its altars, put a stop 
to the daily sacrifice, extinguished the 
lamp in the Temple, and the three fires 
tiiat burned day and night on the altar. 
The Feast of Dedication (John x. 22) 
commemorates this great event in Jewish 
history. It is still observed, and lasts 
eight days, from the 26th day of the 
eighth month. Saxon Chronielet — A 
national record of events, probably begun 
by King Alfred, but continued from year 
to year till the time of the Norman Con- 
quest and for three generations after 
it. It was the great year-book of the 
nation, and is now known as The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. Its last record is of 
the Accession of Henry II. in 1164. 
Alfred was bom 849, died 900. Dvke 
Harold. — Duke was a Norman, not an 
Knglish title, and has here been given 
by a slip of the pen. Harold was an 
Earl not a Dtike. He was the son of Earl 
Godwyne, and had been the real King of 
Kngland under the monastic Edward. 



He was chosen King at Edward's death, 
by the Witan, or Council of "Wise Men, of 
England, but reigned only a few months, 
fallmg at the great battle of Hastings, 
Oct. 14, 1066. Innocents* Day.—The day 
in the ecclesiastical calendar commemo- 
rating Herod's slaughter of the children 
at Bethlehem. 8t. Path's.— Begun in 603. 
Partly burned in 962. Bebuilt in 1087. 
Burned 1666. Rebuilt in 1675-1710 by 
Sir Christopher "Wren (1632-1723). 

Stroking away Diseases, — The practice 
of the reigning prince touchmg the 
scrofulous, to cure them, began with 
Edward the Confessor, and continued 
for nearly seven hundred years. It 
ceased with Queen Anne's death in 1714. 
Dr. Johnson remembered having been 
"touched" by her. In France the 
superstition continued in force till 1776. 
Charles n. in twenty years "touched" 
92,007 persons for the "king's evil'* — 
the name given to scrofula, from this 
custom. Cromwell "touched" for it. 
Francis I., after the battle of Favia, 
when a prisoner in Madrid, " touched " 
a great number ; and on one day, Easter 
Sunday, 1686, Louis XIV. "touched" 
no fewer than 1,600 persons. A belief in 
some mysterious sanctity being con- 
nected with an anointed king was, no 
doubt, the source of this strange cre- 
dulity. 



TO SLEEP.— TForc?8«;orf7i. 



A FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pass by 
One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murnmring ; the fall of rivers, "winds, and seas. 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky ;- 

I've thought of all by turns, and still I lie 
Sleepless, and soon the small birds' melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees, 

And the first cuckoo's melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night and two nights more I lay. 
And could not win thee, Sleep ! by any stealth : 

So do not let me wear to-night away : 
Without Thee, what is all the morning's wealth ? 

Come, blessed barrier between day and day. 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health ! 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS; 



PHTSICS.— MBOHANICS. 

THE MECHANICAL POWERS. 

1. The name of Mechanical Fowsbs is given to the simple elements 
which when put together make machinery. They are the separate prin- 
ciples or applications of mechanical power of which all machines are only 
yaried combinations. They are six in number — three being called 
Fbimaby, from their not being modifications of any others, and three 
Secondabt, from their being modifications of the three Pkimabt powers. 
The two classes are — 

PfiDCABT. BbCOITDABT. 

1. TheLsYBB. 2. The Wheel and Axle, which are 

8. ThePuLLBT. modificatioiu of the lever. 

4. The IxcuvBD Plake. 6. The Wedge, which is a modification 

of the inclined plane. 
6. The Screw, which also is a modifica- 
tion of the inclined plane. 

2. The Leteb. The word Lever is simply the French verb lever, to lift, 
used as an English noun, and is the name given to a mechanical power 
employed to aid in lifting heavy weights, or in overcoming resistance. 
Levers may be ttraigM or bent, timpU or compound, but it is with the 
straight or simple lever we have here to do. 

In examining the properties of this mechanical power, it simplifies 
matters to leave out of notice the weight of the lever itself, and to think 
of it also as absolutely rigid, that is, as incapable of being bent. The 
weight and the extent of flexibility all levers must have, would only 
confuse the mind in this inquiry, by the allowances that would need to 
be made for them. 

3. It is of course necessary, to enable us to make use of a lever, that 
it have a fixed point on which it turns, and this is called the ful- 
crumf or prop. When a labourer wishes to force a large stone out of its 
bed by the help of a crowbar, and puts something below the crowbar to 
give him what he calls ^' purchase," the body he thus puts below it is a 
fulcrum. The crowbar, which is a lever, is thus provided with a prop, 
and that prop is the Jixed point on which the crowbar turns, when the 
stone is forced up. 

4. There are three kinds of straight or simple lever, their differences 

* These Lessoui, besides being closely studied in detail, should be nsed as Beading 

Leisons. The snhjects are those appointed by Qovemment fi>r the Sixth Standard, 
t lYom Latin /bicio, to prop. 

\ 
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W is a weight at one end ; F is the 
folonim or prop ; and P is the 
moving power by which the weight 
at W IS to be raised. The arrow 
shows the direction in which the 
moving power is to be used. 



consisting in the position of the moving power and of the rentting power, 
with respect to the fulcrum. 

(1.) The first kind of lever is very common. It includes aU levers in 
which the fulcrum cornea between the moving power and the weight to be moved. 
When a labourer lifts a heavy block of stone by the help of a crowbar, or 
when you stir up the fire with a poker, or dig the soil with a spade, the 
crowbar, the poker, and the spade, are really levers of this kind. The 
prop put below the crowbar is its fulcnim, as explained above, the 
fulcrum of the poker is the bar of the grate on which the poker presses 
when you force up the coals with it, 
and the edge of the soil at the back 
of the spade, when you pull the handle 
towards you to loosen the spadeful 
you wish to lift, is the fulcrum by 
which the lever of the spade handle 
acts. Fig. 1 is an illustration of this 
form of lever. 

Familiar iUnstrations of this first 
kind of lever are also seen in many 
of our common instruments ; common 
pincers, for example, or scissors, are 

merely two levers with the hinge or pin which holds them together 
acting as the fulcrum of both. The resistance is in the objects put 
between the nippers or blades ; and the power by which it is overcome 
is applied at the handles. 

The common balance, in all its forms, is also an illustration of this kind 
of lever. Here, for instance, (Fig. 2) is a weighing machine called the 
steel-yard, which was the form of balance used long ago by the Romans. 
It is still sometimes used amongst ourselves. 

The machine used on rail- 
ways and in coal-yards is not 
manufactured in quite the 
same form, but the principle 
is just the same. 

W is the scale into which 
the weight to be moved, or 
balanced, is put; S is simply 
a hook by which it is attached 
to the lever; C is a sharp- 
edged pivot or fulcrum on 
which the beam of iron used 
to weigh with is balanced; 

and P is a weight which is moved nearer or farther away from the ful- 
crum, as the thing weighed is lighter or heavier. 

Tlie distance which the weight P has to be moved from the fulcrum, 
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to balance the weight in the scale, is fixed by an nnvarying role. If the 
distance of the hook from which the scale hangs be one inch from the 
fulcrum, and the weight in the scale be 6 lbs. it will be balanced by 
the weight of 1 lb. at 6 inches' distance from the fdlcrum, on the other 
side, or by that of 2 lbs. at 3 inches. The distance of the balancing- 
weight, or, in other words, the power required to be exerted on the lever, 
may always be found by multiplying the weight used in balancing or 
weighing by the number of inches or feet, as the case may be, which 
with this lesser weight will make the same amount as has to be raised. 

Thus 1 lb. X 6 inches are equal to the weight in the scale, 6 lbs. 
and 2 lbs. X 3 inches are, in the same way equal to G. Thus, also, 
a 3-lb. weight placed at the distance of 2 inches on the other side of 
the fulcrum, would balance 6 lbs. in the scale, for 3 x 2 are equal to 6. 

The common scales (Fig. 3) are also a lever of the first kind, with 
the fulcrum between the weight to be raised, and the power used 

to raise it. This lever is the beam 
A B. G is the fulcrum or pivot of 
motion, at the centre, so that the two 
arms A C and C 6 are equaL But it 
would not do to have a straight bar 
only for a balance. The centre of 
gravity must be so arranged that the 
beam shall always return to a hori- 
zontal position when the two sides 
balance each other. The centre of gra- 
vity in the illustration is g, and the 
point from which the beam is sus- 
pended in weighing (m) must be per- 
pendicular to this. The tongue of the 
balance is a slender pointed needle rising in the line of m, and shows, 
by resting at the perpendicular, or by moving an equal distance on each 
side of it, that the two scales are balanced. 

Balances for coin or for scientific purposes are made of such extreme 
sensibility that they turn with the thousandth part of a grain. M. Stas 

in his researches on the weight of 

the atoms of some elements used a 

balance which turned with the ten- 

'■ J 1 — ' millionth part of the weight in each 

^ -^ pan! Another balance used by the 

same philosopher turned with the two- 
thousandth of a grain. 

(^.) Levers of the second hind aro 

also common (Fig. 4). They have 

the power used to move the weight, P, and the weight itself, "W, on tho 

same side of the fulcrum, F. A familiar example is shown in the wood 
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carver's or carpenter's Paeino Ehifb (Fig. B). The hook at the end 
is the Mcram ; the wood to be cat, which is placed under Uie blade, is the 
resisting Babstance on which the power of the lever is to be exerted, and 
the handle is the point at which the workman's hand spplies that power. 




Fiff.6. 

A wbeelbarrow is another euunple of this lever. The axle of the 
wheel IB the falcmm, the load in the body of the barrow is the weight to 
be moved, and the strength used to wheel it is the power (Fig. 6). 

When a man thrusts a handspike or crowbar under a heavy box or 
block of stone, and morej if /oneard, he uses a lever of the second kind : 
tlk« fulcrum is the ground, at the point where the handspike or crowbar 
presses, the box or block is the weight to be moved, and the man's force 
is Che power eiertod — ^tho weight and (be power that moves it being both 
on the one side' of the fulcrum. 

A pair of nutcrackers are an example of a lever of this kind witb two 
arms. The fulcrum is the joint which holds tiie two arms together, the 
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not pat between them is the thing to be affected by the levers, and the 
hand which closes the nutcracker is the power by which the two levers 
which ita arms form, act. 

An oar with which a boat is rowed is still another illustration. The 
hand of the rower is the power, the pin on which the oar turns to ptopol 
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tlie boat is the weight to be mOTed, and the water against whicli the oar 
is piesaed it the fnlcnun. (Fig. T.) 



Wlen two men carry a load on a pole bttween them (Fig. 8) it ia 
still another eiample of this form of lever. The power of each man ia 
used in lifting the weight, bnt at the Eame time each man's shoulder ia 
a fulcrum through whicli the power of the other man acts. "While the 



Fig.B. 
load is exactly in the middle, ^ach bears just half the weight ; but if it 
slip one way or ot°ber, he towards whom it slipa, having the shorter end 
of the pole resting on bim, heara a hearier weight than the other man, 
the preaamra on his shoulder, which 
1 1 ia tlie fulcrum, being increased. 

J, (3.) A lever of the iMrd iind 

t \ } — ^ (Fig. 9) is one in which the power 

T ^ ^ and the weight to be moved both ad 

i on the Bame aide of the fulcrum, but 

t» the power P is between the fulcrum P 

Kg. ». and the weight to be moved W, 
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An angler, irhen vaiag bia fishing-rod, i^mploys it as a, lever of.Uiia 
kind. Tha fish is die weight to ba raised, his outer hnnil is the power, 
and the hand nearer his body is the fulcrum. (Fig. 10.) 

When Si gardener lifts earth on 
a spade this form of lever is illus- 
trated. The weight is of course 
the earth, the power is the hand 
OD tha shank of the spade, and 
that which holds the handle is the 
fillcrnm. 

The foot-boanl of a turning- 
latbe is another example. The 
foot on the ground is the fulcrum, 
the foot on the fbot-board is the 
power, and the wheel to be set in 
motion is the weight. The foot- 
board of a street hnife-grinder's 
grindetona is an illastration of the 
same prindple. 

5. Common lovers are used, lot 
the most part^ to raise weights to 
a small height, and this is dona 
by a succession of eSbrte, after 
each of which the lever is applied 
afresh. But this, of course, in- 
volves a great deal of trouble, and 

hence contnvances have bec<i long t'ig. lu. 

since invented by which weights 

may ha Kfted with a continuous motion, by an ingenious application of 

lavar power. This application forma the second mechanicai. powbr — 

The simplest form of this improvement is called the raci and pinion, 
and is shown in tha cut of the rack-work on a scBEw-iikCK in Fig. II. 
A Bcrew-Jaok, I may say, ia a contrivance much in use for lifting 
timber or heavy weights to short heights, and hence all the parts of it are 
made very strong. They are enclosed in a strong wooden frame, which 
is not represented here. A B is the rack, which should, however, be at 
least four times as long in proportion to the wheel. O is tha wheel, which 
■honld have fonr times more teeth than in the cut. H F is the handle. 
The three-laaved wheel in the middle, R, {9 called the pinion. 

6. Now when the handle is turned it moves the large wheel ronnd a pro- 
portionately large space, hut tha riu/i at its centre, being so much smaller, 
mnlt move round many tiaies for each revolution of the large wheel ; and 
the result is, without troubling you with difficult explanations, that tha 
taming of the handle raises a weight 220 times greater than the power 
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applied to it by the Isboorer wlio tumi it ; so Uiat if hie hands, when 
tiius turning it, exert a force equal to SO lbs., he is able hy this Jatk -to 
sustain a weight of 11,000 lbs., or about 
S tons—that ia of 221) tunes the SO lbs. of 
force he is exerting. 

The power in this machine is the man's 
hand at the handle, the fulcrum i» the succes- 
sive teeth agaioat which the power he exerts 
pressea, and the weight is the rack and what 
may be fixed to it. The screw-jack acts, 
therefore, aa a lever of the first Idud. 

7. A further advance in the securing a 
coDtJnooiia motion hj the power of levers is 
effected very simply. You can see that, if 
the spaces between the three teeth of the 
pinion were Slled np, it would he round, and 
would thus form ft cylinder or barrel on which 
a rope might be pat so that the weight to be 
raised might be hung from one end of it. 
The TOpe would then take the place of the 
rack A B, and the weight hong to it would 
he moved in the sajne way, by power applied 
Pj^ jj to a handle or handles. 

Now if such a cylinder or barrel be placed 
upright, and the rope wound round it, to be moved hy handles placed 
so as to increase the power on it, you have a ship's mindlau (Fig, 12). 
When the sailors wish to heave 
the anchor, a cable from it is 
passed round the upright 
barrel or ipindle of the wind- 
lass, and long handles, colled 
/urndspikss, having been put 
into the holes in the drum- 
head D, the sailors force the 
drumhead round by them, and 
this turns the spindle and pulls 
up the weight attached to the 
wpo wound round it. The 
teeth you see at the bottom 
of the wiudlasB pass Over 
notches in the frame, so placed 
that the teeth catch in them the 
moment Uie force is withdrawn 
'cisht frvm again rushing to the 
The power of the windlass ia 
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increased in proportion to the thinness of the spindle or barrel, or by 
increasing the length of the winches or handspikes. It works by con- 
centrating on a small space the power of a much wider circle, just as 
the large wheel on the rack concentrated its force in the smaller circle 
of the pinion. 

8. But, if you think of it for a moment, the spokes or winches by which 
the windlass is moved are only the spokes of a wheel, so that the lever 
thus passes in a way you can at once understand into that form of 
mechanical power, which, though it ia called the second, is thus really 
only a variety of the Jirst. If you join the different spokes by a rim, the 
different parts of which form a circle, you have a wheel at once. 

The advantage of the wheel over the separate spokes or handspikes is, 
that it can always be tamed round continuously by a force acting only 
on a small part of its circle. This may be done in two different 
ways. For example, you all know how the man at the wheel steered 
the ship by turning roimd a wheel from which handles project at short 
distances from each other. Formerly the helm used to. be turned by a 
windlass worked by a number of men, but the wheel now enables one 
man to do the same thing. This is one way of turning a wheel. 

But, instead of projecting handles, a wheel may be worked by a rope 
passed over it, as in the wheel of a clock (Fig. 13). The cut represents what 
is called a racket wheel, from the catch (A) fixed on it, which prevents its 





Kg. 13. 



Pig. 14. 



turning except in one direction. In that direction, however, the weight 
fixed to the rope passed over it keeps it steadily turning. You see this 
principle in the weight of a clock which hangs from a cord wound round 
a barrel in the works, and turns the whole of the wheels. In the cut, a 
small weight hung from the end (P) of a cord wound round the wheel (B ) 
steadily pulls up a larger weight (W) wound in a contrary direction 
round an axle behind. 

9. Levers owe much of their power to their not bending, but ropes and 
cords are valuable because they do bend. This property enables us to 
use them so that a force acting in any given direction may be made to 
balance an equal force in any other direction. If, for example, you pass 
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a rope, at one end of which hangs a heavy weight, through a ring, say in 
the ceiling, you raise the weight hy pulling the rope through the rin^, 
though you do not pull in the opposite direction to that in which the 
weight acts (Fig. 14). But it is clear that if, instead of a ring, however 
smooth, you used a wheel with a groove on its outer edge — that is, ApuUey, 
instead of a ring — the friction would be much less, and your power conse- 
quently much greater. 

10. Thus, again, you easily pass to the thisd mechanical fowek — ^that 
of the PULLEY. The pulley consists of a small wheel, called a sheaf, which, 
turns on a pin or axis in a block, and has a cord or rope running in a 
groove on the outer edge of it. There are two kinds of pulleys, the 
movable and the Jixedf both of which are represented in Fig. 15. The 
upper double pulley, which, as you see, is fixed by a hook to a beam, is a 
/Sxed pulley ; the lower one is a movable pulley. 

The rope by which a window-sash is raised is an illustration of the 
simplest use of the pulley, and so are the two buckets at the two ends of 
a well-rope running over a pulley, the one of which rises full as the other 
descends empty. The weights which lift the window pass over a pulley 
above the sash to be raised, and hang, unseen, behind the frame in whicdi 
the sash rans. In order that they may raise the sash, and keep it raised, 
it is evident that they must, between them, be of equal weight with the 
sash itself. The pulley acts as a lever with equal arms, so that neither 
the window-sash nor the weights have any advantage, but balance each 
other at any height required. The cord, moreover, being free to move 
either up or down, must have an equal strain on it through its whole 
length. 

But the pulley does not increase the power you exert in raising the 
window, it only changes the direction in which it acts ; yet this is often 
a g^at advantage. Fixed pulleys, therefore, do not increase power. 

11. With the movable pulley there is an apparent increase of power. If 
a rope fixed from a hook in a beam be passed over the under side of a 
movable pulley to which a weight is attached, and then passed over the 
upper side of a pulley fixed to the same beam as the hook, the downward 
part of the rope between the hook and the movable pulley, and the upward 
part from that pulley to the one fixed in the beam, must have an equal 
strain on them, and hence each part clearly sustains half the weight. 
But when a hand pulls the part of the rope hanging down from the 
pulley fixed to the beam, so as to raise the weight fixed to the movable 
pulley, it is also clear that the part of the rope pulled has the same 
strain put on it as the two other parts, and thus the hand pulls down 
its end with a force equal to only half the weight, and yet this half force 
raises the whole weight, so that it is really doubled. 

The saving of power by the movable pulley, as in this case, lies in the 
fact that the hook in the beam, to which the rope is attached, bears half 
the weight. 
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Tet the doubling the power is only in appearance, for the hand uniBt 
poll the rope two feet down to raise the weight one foot — that is, it 
nrast shorten both the downward and upward part 
of the rope, to and &om the movable pnliey, a foot 
et^ and to lift half a given weight two t^t needs 
deaily no less force than to lift the whole weight 
one foot. 

Bj combiaing pullejs skilfolly the most Borpriiing 
resalts are obtained in facilitating the raising of heavy 
veights. Take Figure 15 for an illusttatioD. The 
power exerted at P ia bome bj the part of the ooid 
between P and C, but as the tension or strain is every- 
where equal, and there are four such parts of the cord 
between the four pulleys, it follows that a pull eqoal 
to 1 lb. at F would balance a weight of 4 lbs. at W. 
The power is coacentnited or increased as many 
tinea as there are puUeya employed. An exertion 
equal to the lifting of 10 lbs. would thus with four 
pulleys raise a weight of 40 lbs., and if there were aiz, 
a force of 10 lbs. would raise 60 lbs. 

From this you can easQy see how combinations of 
pulleys might be made by which a child's strength 
(Avld he easily able to raise a weight too heavy, wiUi- fig, is. 

oat aoch help, for a man to move. 

12. The FovETB Mechanical Power is the Ihcunbd Plahb. (Fig. IS.) 

Fvery one tmows how mnch easier it is to roll a heavy cask up a slope 
than to lift it perpendicularly to the same height at once. The greater ease 
in the case of the slope is an illustration of the benefit derived from the 
inclined plane as a tijechanical power, for a slope and an inclined plane 
are different Dames for the same thing. 

To eiplaia the principlee on which the advantage of tbe inclined plane 
tests in a simple way is not Tery easy, but a little thought will surmount 
any difficulty. 

The line A C is called the lenflh 
of the inclined plane, B C its height, 
and A B ita butt. If a heavy body 
(O) be placed on it, there will be a 
pressure through its centre of gravity 
O in the perpeodicalar direction G V. 
This line G T may now be made 
ttie diagonal or cross line of a paial- Fig. IB. 

lelogram ■ Q W V X, and hence if 

Q T represent the weight, and its direction, it may be resolved into ths 

two forces represented by G W and Q X, which show the magnitude and 

■ 8m « Fifth Beader," Pablio Bohool Series, p. lU. 
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direction of Uiese forces. The force G X, aa jou see, is pantllel to the 
inclined plane ; the force ti W is perpendicular to it;. Hence the pt«9«uje 
G T through the centre of grayity is equal to theaa two other presBurea 
G W and G X. But the presaura Q W is not to he taken into account, 
for it ia destroyed hy the resistance the ^Ound DSers to it. The other 
pressure G X only acts so aa to cause the body to run down the slope- 
Now the ehort line G X hears the same proportion to the line V Q as 
the height of tiio phirie 1! C bears to its base A B, for these two lines in 



The Towet of Belus, ut Babylon, aluatrating tJie inclinpa plana. 

each are corresponding parts of an exactly eimilar triangle. 6 X ia the 
height of one triangle, GVitshase; justasCBand ABaretho height 
and the base of another of the same geometrical shape. 

To draw the body G up the inclined plane, therefore, it would he enough 
to nae aoy pressure in the direclJon X G exceeding the pressure G X, and 
llie friction of the plane surface. 

13. Tht result of all this is that the resiataoceto be surmounted in hear- 
ing a -woight up an inclined piano is as Hie length ef a plane is to its height. 
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If A C be twice the length of C B, one hundredweiglit at P will anstain 
two hundredweights at G, and if A C be six times the length ef C B, P 
will balance six timea G. Hence if b horse had to drag a loaded cart up & 
road which rose one foot in ten, the cait would have a tendency to run 
back equal to ona-tenth of the weight of the load, and, thus, if the load 
were a ton, the horse would need to drag with a, force of 224 Ihs., or one- 
tenth of a Ion more than would have been needed if the road had been 
Wei. 

When mountains between which tbeie is no posa have to be crossed by 
Toada, the inclined plane is very often made uee.of, Ui malie the ascent 
easy by winding round in a gradual rise, or ascending in slow zigzags, 
comparatively easy foe travel. The tower of Belus at Babel is aaid to 
have been bnilt with a winding path round it to aid the ascent to its lofty 
top, as in the background of the accompanying illustration. (Fig. 17.) 



Kg. 18. Fig. 19. Fig. 20. 

U. The Fifth Mechasical Power, the Wedoe, is simply a movable 
bclined plane, or rather two inclined planes, placed base to base, so as to 
have the two slopes outwards. 

In its simplest form the wedge is used fjr raising heavy bodies 
soffidently to allow the use of levers, and to split timber, stones, &c. 
(Kg. 18.) 

In countries like Canada the rails used everyirhcro for fences are split 
from tile log by wedges. Ships are raised in the dry dock by driving 
wedges under them, and the oil is pressed from seeds by wedges driven 
between pieces of wood placed on each side of the seed bags. 

Knives and all cutting-tools act on the principle of sharp wedges, and 
10 does the plough, which foicea itself through the aoil by its wedge 

15. The Sixth Mechanical Pon'EB is the Screw, It is another variety 
of Qie inclined plane. (Figs. 19, SO.} The moulds from which screws are 

niMle may be formed by wrapping an inclined plans of wire round a 
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larger "wire and taking the impression of the spiral thus formed. Thus 
the screw is exactly like the inclined road winding up a tower or round 
a hill. You can yourselves illustrate this if you take a piece of paper cut 
into the form of a right-angled triangle (Fig. 21) with the side A' £ the 




JE 

Kg. 21. 

same length as a common round ruler, which you must also have for the 
experiment. If you now put the edge A E lengthwise to the ruler, and 
wrap the triangle round it, you will find that the slanting side or inclined 
plane of the triangle will make a spiral, or screw, going four times round 
the ruler. 

The turns or spiral of the screw are called its threads. 

The power of the screw is made use of hy causing it to move through a 
nut (N, Fig. 19), the screw itself heing in some cases fixed and immovahle, 
while the nut is made to turn, while in others the nut is fixed and the 
screw is made to turn through it. 

16. Fig. 19 represents a combination of the lever and the screw, which is 
the ordinary form of the use of the screw, for practically it is never used 
alone. The power is applied to the end of the lever at P, and the weight 
or pressure W is sustained by the screw, as in the common screw press. 
If the distance A B between any two threads of the screw be half an inch, 
and the circle described by turning round the end of the lever P be five 
feet, or 120 half-inches, then a force or pressure of one pound at P will 
sustain a weight of 120 lbs. at W. 

Thus you see that the power exerted at the end of the lever, or, in other 
words, at the circumference of the circle made by the power, is to be 
multiplied by this circumference, and the result, multiplied by the distance 
between two threads of the screw, is equal to the weight or resistance that 
has to be overcome. Don't go further till you understand all this. 

17. If the weight or resistance to be overcome be known, and the 
power required to overcome it be the point to be ascertained, the process 
is, in some measure, reversed. You have to divide by the circumference 
instead of multiplying by it. Thus, suppose the lever of a screw were 
60 inches long, reckoning from the centre of the screw, and the distance 
between the threads one inch, what would be the power required to pro- 
duce a pressure of 4,0C0 lbs. ? 

Now the diameter of such a circle would be twice 60 inches = 120 
inches, and the circumference, in round fig^es, would be, say, three 
times as much, or 360 inches. 
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The preenire-~l,000 lbs. multiplied by the distance between the two 
thrMd*— 1 inch — would be 4,000 x 1 = 4,000. The power required would 
therafore be 4,000 dirided hf 360, which would give the result a« 11^ lbs. 
Bat Hiia ia only what it would be if there were no fricdon to be OTercome 
in tnrmug the screw, and hence as the friction ia equal to the exertion of 
one-third more power, that amount must ba added, and thus, in this case 
the real force required would be nearly lo Iba. 

Hie power of the screw may be increased either by iucreasiDg the 
Im^th of the lever, and thus enlarging the circle round which the power 
moveB, or by increashag the number of turns of the thread. The same 



/ & WTaaeht-inni lenr, with a wild mt-inni lisll at eai:]i end ; B thebodfafthe 
prCM; « Ibnr Hnwatolieep the bed or bottom die tl in ita vlme ; p fbe puOcr-off. 
wliieh detubes tba metal from (be die tttet the stoDipiDB. w the bottom plate of 

power which sustained a wught of 120 in a screw, in which the threada 
are half an iuch apart, would sustain 240 lbs. if they were only a qaaitw 
of an inch separate, that ia, if the lever were in both cases the same 
length. But, of course, the threads must not be too fine else they will 
break when osed. 

18. The Screw is used very largely where a gjeat preasnre is needed for 
the moment, as in the Cutting-Press (Fig. 22) for punching boles in metal, 
moulding thin pieces of metal into various shapes, and stamping devices 
on medals and coins. It is also very much in use where great continuoos 
preesure is needed, as in Bookbinders' Presses (Fig. 23). The continuoos- - 
neaa of the piessuie is caused by the great Mctioa produced by the presdurQ 
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of thu QiTeadi of Uie «ctew on the nut of iron oi wood through vhich it i 



Sometimes the screw is employed in conaection with a, wheel whiiA it 
tnma hy acting on its teetii, aa in the Candle-cutting Machine (Fig. 24). 




wheela; daflT-whEd; 



Gtaidle-ontting Machine-— / the endlen screr , ^^ 

k a fut and looM pnlley, over Thich a leathec bimd it pused 
(rfptepued oandla compcwition. 

Each turn of the scraw, yon will notice, catches a ireih tooth of the wheel 
and pushes it forward, thus causing the wheel to Terolre continuonsly. 
This is called an mdlett terea, because its action nevet stops. 
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RACES OF EUROPE.— IZyi^ Clarke, D.C.L, 

At.Ti mankind belong to several great stocks or families of races, 
as the Indo-Enropean, the Chinese, the Syro-Arabian, the 
Americo-Indian ; and each of these is again farther divided. 
Thus, under the Indo-Enropean come the Germanic, the Sla* 
vonic, the Celtic, and other great families. The Germanic 
stock again includes or brings together the English, High 
Dutch, and Scandinavian. The Celtic stock includes the Welsh, 
Irish, Manx, and Breton. 

The leading great stocks in Europe are the following : — 

Indo-Eubopean ; as English, Welsh, Irish, French, Russians, Gipsies. 
Uobo-Tabtarian or Finnish ; as Magyars, Fins, Laps, Basques. 
TusKiSH ; as Turks. 
Stbo-AbIbian ; as Jews. 

The Indo-European is the greatest of these, and the mightiest 
in the world, although more souls belong to the Chinese stock. 
The Indo-Europeans reach fromBurmah through Western Asia, 
spreading over Europe, and, farther, throughout North and South 
America ; and the European branches are thus divided : — 

Gbbmanic : Anglo-Suevian . . English, Americo-English. 

Old Saxons, BurgundianSf Cfotha, 
Vandah, Jutes, Longbeards (or 
Lombards), Danes, 
Frisians of Friesland, Heligo- 
land, and Jutland. 
Ketherlanders, Hollanders, and 
Flemings, 
liow Dutch . . . .Low Dutch, or Germans. 
High Dutch . . . .High Dutch, or Germans. 

Grerman Swiss. 
Scandinavians . .Danes and Norwegians. 

Swedes. 
Icelanders. 

Ckltic: Welsh Welsh of Wales. 

Old Cornish, 
Bretons of Brittany. 

Irish • Irish of Ireland. 

Irish or Erse of the Scotch High- 
lands. 
Manx of the Isle of Kan. 

Hekbd C>LTO-BoiCAir : Italian Italians. 

French French Canadians. 

French Swiss. 
Savoyards. 
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Iberian Spaniards, Americo-Spaniards. 

Portognese, Brazilians. 

Sicilians. 

Sardinians. 

Wallach Wallachians. 

HxLLSKic : Hellenic Greeks. 

Albanian Albanians. 

Armenian Armenians. 

Slatonic : Czech or Chekh Czechs or Bohemians. 

Slovaks of Hungary. . 

Poles. 
Russ Russians. 

Slavonians. 

Croats. 
Lithuanic Lithuanians. 

The leading living tongnes belonging to the Germanic stock 
are the English, Frisian, Netherlandish or Flemish (sometimes 
called Dutch), High Dutch (sometimes called German), Danish, 
Swedish, and Icelandic. These again may be thus classified : — 

Anolo-Suevian . . English. 

Frisian. 
Low Dutch . . . .Flemish or Netherlandish. 

Low Dutch or Piatt Dutch. 
High Dutch . . . .High Dutch. 
Norse Danish or Norwegian. 

Swedish. 

Icelandic. 

Our islands seem to have heen first settled by the great 
Euskardian or Iberian stock, belonging to the Ugro-Tartarian, 
which once spread over Western Europe, but of which all that 
is left are the Basques in Spain, unless the Fins of several 
kinds are likewise to be reckoned, and unless, in the west of 
Ireland, some Iberian hlood still lingers under the name of 
Spanish, as the common belief there is. The Iberians were 
slaughtered or driven out of Britain by the Celts ; but in the 
time of the Romans, the Silures, in South Wales, still had a 
Spanish look, as Tacitus tells us. The Celts were yielding 
before inroads of the Belgians in Britain and Ireland, when the 
Romans made themselves masters of the islands, and for a time 
stayed the downfall of the Celts. In the fifth century after 
Christ, however, the Homan might tottered, the Germani rushed 
on the Boman empire and swept all before them. In these 
islands the Celts threw off the Boman yoke, but did not long 
hold sway; for the Northern Germani, or English kin, came over 
the North Sea and began to settle on the eastern shore, slowly 
spreading themselves till all the islands fell under their yoke. 
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In the Boman time the Saxons and Frisians who were on the 
west side of Jutland made their first inroads, and hence thq 
Celts called all the Germanic comers Saxons, as the Welsh, 
Irish, and Highlanders do to this day. The Frisians, Saxons, 
and Jutes seem to have heen among the £rst who made good 
their landing, and set up the commonwealths of Kent, of the 
South-rick* or Sur-rey, of the East, Middle, South, and West 
Saxons, and of Wight. The English, however, passing from 
their seat in the east of Jutland to the west, soon took the 
leadership, and the names of the other Germani were lost in 
theirs, giving to the land, folk, speech, and laws, the name of 
English. The English, Warings, and Frisians were very near 
akin, their speech much alike, and their laws the same, so that 
they readily mingled together in these islands, as they did in 
Russia. The old or first Danes seem to have heen near akin to 
the English, as were the Jutes, Vandals, and Bructwara ; and all 
these had more or less share in the first settlement. Under 
the name of English, all England, to the north of the Thames, 
and up to the Highlands of Wales and Scotland, was filled hy 
them, the leading commonwealths heing those of the North and 
South Folk of East English, — of Lindsey, — of the Wiccii, — of 
the Middle English or Mercians, — of Bernicia and Deiri in 
Northumherland, — of Cumberland, — and of Lothian. 

It seems very Hkely that English sea-kings were among the 
first who seated themselves on the shores of South Wales, 
Anglesea, Scotland, and Ireland ; their settlements, like those 
in England, being afterwards taken by the Northmen or Scan- 
dinavians.t 

1-v^^^-w ®?^""' Z^"" ^^, T^5 Good bntter and good cheese. 

like the West Somerseters. still hold T-^Ctft^ T?««ij<.ir««T«*N«>i^-IftB« 

themselTes aa our kinsmen, iid the like- ^« ^ood English and good Freese. 

neas of the two tongues is well shown in Some of Shakspeare's plays have been put 
their common saying :— into Frisian almost word for word. 



A PAEENTAL ODE TO MY SON —T. Hood.t 

Thott happy, happy elf! 
(But stop, — ^first let me kiss away that tear) — 

Thou tiny image of myself ! 
(My love, he's poking peas into his ear !) 

* South JSHch (German) Kingdom. 

^ The countries. &c., named in this Lesson should be carefally sought out on the 
map by tiie scholar. If thoroughly ttudied, it wiU be found to give a great amount of 
information in a very smaU compass. 

t Bee p. 202, " Fifth Reader." 
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Thou merry, laugHng sprite I 

With spirits feather-light, 
TJntouch'd by sorrow, and unsoil'd by ein — 
(Good heavens I the child is swallowing a pin !) 

Thou little tricksy Puck ! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck. 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air — 
(The door ! the door ! he'll tumble down the stair !) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore a-fire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In Love's dear chain so strong and bright a link. 
Thou idol of thy parents — (Drat the boy ! 

There goes my ink !) 

Thou cherub — but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for Pays, by moonlight pale. 

In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail !) 

Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
Prom ev*ry blossom in the world that blows. 

Singing in Youth's Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble ! — that's his precious nose !) 

Thy father's pride and hope ! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
With pure heart newly stamp'd from Nature's mint — 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 

Thou young domestic dove ! 
(He'll have that jug off, with another shove !) 

Dear nursling of the Hymeneal nest ! 

(Are those torn clothes his best P) 

Little epitome of man ! 
(He'll climb the table, that's his plan !) 
Touch'd with the beauteous tints of dawning life — 

(He's got a knife !) 

Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 

Play on, play on, I 

My elfin Jolm ! ! 

Toss the light ball — bestride the stick — f 

(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) i 
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'With &ncieB, buoyant aa the thistle-down, 
Fiomptiiig tiis fiuie grotesque and antic brisk, 

With many a lamb-liko fiiak, 
(He's got ilie Bcissoie, snipping at your gown !) 

Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose I) 
Balmy and breathing music like the South, 
(He really brings my heart into my month !) 
Fresh as the mom, and brilliant as its star, — 
(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
Bold as the havk, yet gentle as the dove, — 

(I'U toU you what, my love, 
I cannot write, unless he's sent above !) 

^ve the meaning of elf, sprites. Puck, Elysiiun, hymeneal, epitome, 
«l&i, ^tesqae. 

Wnte OQt the verbB, vith their voices, moode, tenses, &c., &c. 



DR. JOHNSON'S ESTIMATE OF ADDISON. 

The end of this naeful life was now approaching. Addison bad 
for Bome time been oppressed by shortness of breath, which 
was now aggravated by a dropsy ; and, finding his danger 
presring, he prepared to die conformably to his own precepts 
and profeseions. 

Daring this lingering decay he sent, as Pope relates, a 
) by the Earl of Warwick to Mr. 0ay, desiring to see 
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him. Gay, who had not vidited him for some time before, 
obeyed the snmmons, and found himself received with great 
kindness. The purpose for which the interview had been 
solicited was then discovered. Addison told him that he had 
injured him ; but that, if he recovered, he would recompense 
him. What the injury was he did not explain ; nor did Gay 
ever know, but supposed that some preferment designed for 
him had, by Addison's intervention, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, and 
perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did not want 
respect, had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but 
his arguments and expostulations had no effect. One experi- 
ment, however, remained to be tried. When he found his life 
near its end, he directed the young lord to be called, and when 
he desired, with great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, 
told him, '' I have sent for you, that you may see how a Chris- 
tian can die." What effect this awfql scene had on the earl I 
know not : he likewise died himself in a short time. He died 
June 17, 1719, at Holland House, leaving no child but a 
daughter. 

Of his habits; or external manners, nothing is so often men- 
tioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity which his friends 
called modesty by too mild a name. Steele mentions with 
great tenderness *^ that remarkable bashfulness, which is a cloak 
that hides and muffles merit ;" and tells us, *^ that his abilities 
were covered only by modesty, which doubles the beauties 
which are seen, and gives credit and esteem to all that are con- 
cealed." Chesterfield affirms that ** Addison was the most 
timorous and awkward man that he ever saw." And Addison, 
speaking of his own deficience in conversation, used to say of 
himself, that, with respect to intellectual '^ wealth, he could 
draw bills for a thousand pounds, though he had not a guinea 
in his pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and by that 
want was often obstructed and distressed ; that he was often 
oppressed by an improper and ungraceful timidity, every testi- 
mony concurs to prove; hu\ Chesterfield's representation is 
doubtless hyperbolical. That man cannot be supposed very 
inexpert in the arts of conversation and practice of life who^ 
without fortune or alliance, by his usefulness and dexterity, 
became secretary of state, and who died at forty-seven, after 
having not only stood long in the highest rank of wit and 
literature, but filled one of t^e most important offices of state. 
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The time in which, he lived had reason to lament his obsti- 
nacy of silence ; ** for he was,** says Steele, ** above all men in 
that talent called hnmonr, and enjoyed it in such perfection, 
that I have often reflected, after a night spent with him apart 
from all the world, that I had had the pleasure of conversing 
with an intimate acquaintance of Terence and Catullus, who 
had all their wit and nature, heightened wi);h humour more 
exquisite and delightful than any other man ever possessed.** 
This is the fondness of a friend ; let us hear what is told us by 
a rival. ^* Addison*s conversation,** says Pope, ** had some- 
thing in it more charming than I have found in any other man. 
Bat this was only when familiar ; before strangers, or, perhaps, 
a single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff silence.** 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with a very high 
opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be the flrst name 
in modem wit ; and, with Steele to echo him, used to depre- 
ciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve defended against them. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied him with 
conscious excellence. Of very extensive learning he has, in- 
deed, given no proofs. He seems to have had small acquaintance 
with the sciences, and to have read little except Latin and 
French. The abundance of his own mind left him little in 
need of adventitious sentiments ; his wit always could suggest 
what the occasion demanded. He had read with critical eyes 
the important volume of human life, and knew the heart of 
man, from the depths^of stratagem to the surface of a£fectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. " This,** says 
Steele, '^ was particular in this writer, that, when he had taken 
his resolution, or made his plan for what he designed to write, 
he would walk about a room, and dictate it into language with 
as much freedom and ease as any one could write it down, and 
attend to the coherence and grammar of what he dictated.*' 

Pope, who can be loss suspected of favouring his memory, 
declares that he wrote very fluently, but was slow and scrupu- 
lous in correcting; that many of his Spectators were written 
very fast, and sent immediately to the press ; and that it 
seemed to be for his advantage not to have time for much 
revisal. 

'* He would alter,** says Pope, *' anything to please his 
friends before publication; but would not retouch his pieces 
afterwards; and I believe not one word in 'Cato,* to which 
I made an objection, was suffered to stand." 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has preserved. 
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It was his practice, when he found any man invincibly wrong, 
to flatter his opinions by acquiescence, and sink him yet deeper 
in absurdity. This artifice of mischief was admired by Stella ; 
and Swift seems to approve her admiration. 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral 
character, notiiing will be found but purity and excellence. 
Knowledge of n^ankind, indeed, less extensive than that of 
Addison will show, that to write and to Hve are very different. 
Many who praise virtue do no more than praise it. Yet it is 
reasonable to believe that Addison's professions and practice 
were at no great variance, since, amidst that storm of faction 
in which most of his life was passed, though his station made him 
conspicuous, and his activity made him formidable, the charac- 
ter given him by his friends was never contiadicted by his 
enemies : of those with whom interest or opinion united him he 
had not only the esteem, but the kindness; and of others, 
whom the violence of opposition drove against him, though he 
might lose the love, he retained the reverence. 



NoTKS. — Johruon, Dr. Samuel. — An emi- 
nent critic, miscellaneons writer, and 
lexicographer. He was bom at Lich- 
lield in 1709, and died in London, 1764, 
haying risen to be the centre of London 
literary society for many years before 
his death. Always fond of ponderous 
sonorous words and of a rhetorical style, 
his later writings are nevertheless much 
freer from these defects than his earlier. 
This extract is fh>m " The Lives of the 
Poets," published in 1779-81, only three 
years before he died. Johnson was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Addison^ 
Joseph. — Bom at Milston, Wilts, 1672. 
His daughter died in 1797, unmarried. 
He was Duried in Westminster. Else- 
where Johnson says : *' Whoever wishes 
to attain an English sfyle, familia.r but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison." Popey Alexander. — 
A fEunous English poet. Son of a linen- 
draper in the Strand. Bom, 1688 ; died, 
1744. Gaj/f John. — ^An English poet. 
Bom at Ba^staple. Devonshire, in 1688. 
Died, 1732. Buned in Westminster 
Abbey. He is now remembered most 
by his " Fables." ffoUand Hoiue.^The 
mansion of Lord Holland, London. Built 
by Sir Walter Cope, in 1607. Bom, 1627 ; 
died, 1716. SteeU^ Sir Biehard.— One of the 
fieunous "English Essayists" of Addi- 
son's day. Bom at Dublin, 1671 ; died, 
1729, in Wales. Cheaterfield {Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Fourth Earl o/).— Bom, 1694; 
died« 1773. Esteemed in his day a man of 



wit and literary taste. Tlerenee.^A Latin 
dramatic poet>--a native of Carthage — 
sold as a slave but freed by his master, 
whose name, as the custom was, he took. 
Bom about b.g. 218 ; died about b.o. 169. 
Oattillus. — ^A Latin poet. BomatYerona, 
B.C. 86 ; died b.g. 46. Dryden, John. — An 
eminent English x>oet and prose writer. 
Bom, 1631 ; mod, in London, 1700. Buried 
in Westminster Abbey. His prose is 
perhaps the finest in the language ; his 
satires are admirable, his tranalatioiiB 
gross; his plajrs are for^tten. Oon- 
gre»e, William. — ^An En^^h dramatist. 
Bom in Yorkshire, 1672. Died in London, 
1729. Buried in Westminster. Spectator. 
— ^A famous literary periodical begun by 
Steele and Addison, March 1, 1711, and 
continued for 666 numbers, till Dec. 6, 
1712. Addison subsequently tried to 
revive it, but could not. Goto.— A tragedy 
of Addison's, published in 1713. Sw^t 
Jonathan.— 1)0011 of St. Patrick's, Dublin : 
agreat i>olitical writer of Addison's day. 
His style makes him a classic, but he is 
often coarse and even obscene. Bom at 
Dublin, 1667; died, 1746. SteUa.—maa 
Esther Johnson, who is said to have been 
secretly married to Swift, but never being 
acknowledged by him as his wife, broke 
her heart and died in 1727. Swift after- 
wards treated another lady, "Vanessa" 
— Miss Vanhomrigh— in the same utterly 
heartless way. He was the author of 
" Gulliver's Travels," which was a satire 
on the politicians of the day. He sank into 
imbecility for some time before he died. 
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THE rVT GEEEN. — Bidcen)." 

~ B. dainty plant is tha Ivy 

That oreepeth o'er ruius 

old! 

Oa right choice food are 

Iu8 meals, I ween, 

In his cell BO looe and 

The -wallB mnstbe crumbled, 

the stones decay'd, 

To pleaEure his dainty 

And the mould'ring dust 

tliat years haTe made 

Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life 

A rare old plant is the 
Ivygreea. 

Faet he stealeth on, though 
he wears no winga, 
And a stanch old heart 
has ho ; 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 

To his friend, the huge Oak Tree ! 
And slily he traileth along the ground. 

And hifl leaves he gently waves. 
And ha joyously twines and hugs around 
The rich mould of dead men's graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is tha Ivy green. 
Whole ages have fled, and their vrorks decay'd. 

And nations have scattered been; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade 

From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days 

Shall fatten on the past ; 
For the stateliest building man (ftn raise 
la the Ivy's food at last. 

Creeping on where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 
• See p. 26^ •■ Kffli Bcadei." 
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THE SICK CHILD.— C^arZ^s Dickens* 

Some years ago, being in Scotland, I went with one of the 
most humane members of the humane medical profession, on 
a morning tour among some of the worst-lodged inhabitants of 
the old town of Edinburgh. In the closes and wynds of that 
picturesque place — 1 am sorry to remind you what fast friends 
picturesqueness and typhus often are — we saw more poverty 
and sickness in an hour than many people would believe in a 
life. Our way lay from one to another of the most wretched 
dwellings, reeking with horrible odours ; shut out from the sky, 
shut out from the air, mere pits and dens. In a room in one of 
these places, where there was an empty porridge-pot on the 
cold hearth, with a ragged woman and some ragged children 
crouching on the bare ground near it — ^where, I remember as I 
speak, the very light, refracted from a high damp-stained and 
time-stained house-wall, came trembling in, as if the fever 
which had shaken everything else there had shaken even it — 
there lay, in an old egg-box which the mother had begged from 
a shop, a little feeble, wasted, wan, sick child. With his little 
wasted face, and his little hot, worn hands folded over his 
breast, and his little bright, attentive eyes, I can see him now, 
as I have seen him for several years, looking steadily at us. 
There he lay in his little frail box, which was not at all a bad 
emblem of the little body from which he was slowly parting — 
there he lay, quite quiet, quite patient, saying never a word. 
He seldom cried, the mother said; he seldom complained ; ''He 
lay there, seemin' to woonder what it was a* aboot.*' God knows, 
I thought, as I stood looking at him, he had his reasons for ' 
wondering — reasons for wondering how it could possibly come 
to be that he lay there, left alone, feeble and full of pain, when 
he ought to have been as bright and as brisk as the birds that 
never got near him-reasons for wondering how he came to be 
left there, a little decrepit old man, pining to death, quite a 
thing of course, as if there were no crowds of healthy and 
happy children playing on the grass under the summer's sun 
within a stone's throw of him, as if there were no bright, 
moving sea on the other side of the great hill overhanging the 
city ; as if there were no great clouds rushing over it ; as if 
there were no life, and movement, and vigour anywhere in the 
world — nothing but stoppage and decay. There he lay looking 

• See page 28, "Fifth Beader." 
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at us, saying in his silence, mpre pathetically than I have ever 
heard anything said by any orator in my life, ** Will you please 
to tell me what this means, strange man ? and if you can give 
me any good reason why I should be so soon, so far advanced 
on my way to Him who said that children were to come into 
His presence, and were not to be forbidden, but who scarcely 
meant, I think, that they should come by this hard road by 
which I am travelling ; pray give that reason to me, for I seek 
it very earnestly and wonder about it very much ; " and to my 
mind he has been wondering about it ever since. Many a poor 
child, sick and neglected, I have seen since that time in this 
London ; many a poor sick child I have seen most affectionately 
and kindly tended by poor people, in an unwholesome house 
and under untoward circumstances, wherein its recovery was 
quite impossible ; but at all such times I have seen my poor 
httle drooping friend in his egg-box, and he has always 
addressed his dumb speech to me, and I have always found him 
wondering what it meant, and why, in the name of a gracious 
God, such things should be ! 

Composition. — ^Write out this story in your own words, briefly, with 
the proper punctiiation, &c. 



CHANGES OF LANGUAGE.— ^non. 

We need only trace back the stream of time about a thousand 
years, to find among the languages of Anglo-Saxon England, of 
Holland and Lower Germany, and of Upper Germany, a 
resemblance which certainly amounted to mutual intelligibility. 
The great mass of words in the languages spoken over tlus 
area was essentially the same, varied only by dialectic dif- 
ference ; and the structure of the grammar, except in some of 
the person-endings of verbs, was identical or analogous. Yet 
now, whatever radical affinity scientific dissection may reveal 
among the three prpminent forms of speech in the countries 
above-named — i. e. German, Dutch, and English — it is found 
that, though German has changed least, and Dutch less than 
English, practically a person speaking only one of these needs 
an interpreter for the other two. Once, a national soDg might, 
without translation, have gained popularity over all these lands; 
now there are three wholly distinct, and in many points 
unsympathetic, literatures. 
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We have only to go back eight hundred years, to find all 
over Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland one uniform 
tongue prevalent among all classes. And we have only to look 
at the present condition of things to discover this singnlar 
alteration — that, while the original language has remained 
without substantial change in Iceland alone, in Sweden it has 
taken one new form, and in Denmark and Norway another ; so 
that there are now three languages where there was but one, 
and he who possesses a native knowledge of only a single 
member of the trio must learn the other two with grammar and 
dictionary. 

Furthermore, in the south of Europe, a retrospect of fifteen 
hundred years will show us the entire body of the influential 
classes throughout the modem Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, 
WaUachia, and other countries also, using as their mother- 
tongue the Latin language, with such perfect uniformity that 
no scrutiny can detect among which of the populations above- 
named a Latin book of that period was produced. Yet now we 
have, of languages and literatures derived from the disin- 
tegrated Latin, no less than six prominently distinct, and, of 
minor forms of the same, a great many more. A Spaniard and 
an Italian may doubtless acquire each other's language more 
readily than a German or a Hollander would that of either of 
them; but without this special acquisition all interchange of 
thought and feeling is at an end among these respective nations 
apparently for ever. 

The linguistic fact, that about a.d. 400 all these numerous 
populations had accepted the tongue of Rome, is only the 
obverse of the social fact, that Home had for them become the 
pivot, upon which all their interests, civil, moral, and intel- 
lectual, were revolving. And ever since the epoch when, 
through the Barbaric Irruption, Bome ceased to be this, the 
number of languages sprung from the Latin has tended to vary 
as the number of states at tiiat time existing within the ancient 
Boman territory. In the Iberian peninsula Catalan decays and 
decHnes, because the realm of which it was the vernacular has 
been absorbed by the kingdom of Castile, which, having 
annexed two-thirds of the Trans-Pyrenean region, and centred 
its sway at Madrid, has made its language predominant 
throughout all Spain, under the native and only correct title of 
** La Lengua Castellana." Portuguese, on the other hand, still 
holds its ground, because Portugal resolutely rejected this 
Castilian centralization. In France, the Proven9al gave way 
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before Northern French, when the virtually independent feuda- 
tories in the South, whose native tongue it was, were swal- 
lowed up by the all-engulfing vortex of Parisian centralization. 
And the cause that in Italy the popular dialects are more 
numerous and important than in any other country in Europe, 
is simply that in no country has there been, in mediaeval and 
modem times, less of political union round any one centre. 
The sole form of the linguistic centripetal force which modem 
Italy has ever yet experienced, was the intellectually-centraliz- 
ing power of Tuscany ; and this we accordingly find denoted 
by tiie true name of the standard dialect of education and 
refinement, " La Lingua Toscana.*' 

All over the globe the same laws hold good. In the dissolution 
of the old Scandinavian linguistic unity, Norway, in defiance of 
all antecedent geographical probability, accompanied Denmark 
and not Sweden, because her political centre was Copenhagen 
and not Stockholm. The centripetal force was energized by the 
Danish spirit of centralization, and, therefore, between these 
two kingdoms no divergence of language took place. Now, on 
the other hand, Norway chafes and fumes beneath the once 
welcome yoke of the Danish language, and casts about for any 
means, natural or artificial, to work out for herself a form of 
speech the laws of which shall be enacted in her own metro- 
polis, because she has risen into a self-governing commonwealth, 
under no foreign control but the merely nominal presidency of 
the Swedish crown. At present, therefore, in Norway the cen- 
trifagal force is restlessly active, because the decentralization 
with regard to Sweden and Denmark is complete. If again we 
are asked why, throughout the enormous length and breadth of 
Madagascar, the language is one, the answer is indicated by 
the vigorous centralization which the conquering race of the 
Hovas, who first united the island under one sway, have 
organized in their capital Antananarivo. Or would we know 
why in Borneo, hardly a larger island, the languages count, it 
is said, by hundreds, the reason is found in that total absence 
of any great centralizing power, which leaves the various 
tribes practically in anarchical independence. 

In the eastern half of Europe, we find among the so-called 
Slavonic family — ^viz., the PoHsh, Bussian, Servian, Bohemian, 
&c. — just about the same degree of difference and resemblance 
as exists among the six descendants of the Latin. The same 
relation also prevails in that class of which Hebrew is a 
member ; viz., the Arabic, Aramaic, Ethiopic, &c. In Oceania 
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we hit npon an analogous group comprising the languages of 
New Zealand, Hawaii, Tahiti, &c. ; in Australia the same thing 
is repeated; and so on in numherless places. And thus, as we 
survey the glohe, we see its surface everywhere dotted with the 
site of a Bahel ; until at last we learn that the splitting-up of one 
language into several is so far from being an isolated or 
unusual event, that it is as commonly recurrent as any in 
history. 

The immense diffusion of Latin, about a.d. 800 or 400, was 
a remarkable instance of peoples once using more than one lan- 
guage coming to use but one. Populations, speaking the 
Gaulish, the Cantabrian, the Etruscan, the Oscan, the Umbrian, 
&c., converged linguistically in the direction of Home, by 
forsaking their mo&er- tongues and taking up hers. And in 
parts of the same area there have been examples of con- 
vergence of a second order since the grand disruption of Latin 
between the fifth and ninth centuries of our era. Catalonia, 
possessing a language of Latin descent, converged towards 
Castile, when she discarded this, the native Catalan, from her 
law-courts, and from all the serious intercourse of life, and 
adopted another tongue of similar origin — the standard 
Castilian of the united Spanish monarchy. Southern France 
also began to converge towards Paris, when the noble and 
beautifid Langue d' Oc was displaced from its official and 
literary throne, and the poor and meagre Langue d' Oil was 
made to reign in its stead. Perhaps the most astonishing 
instance of this kind was, when Syria, Egypt, Palestine, Baby- 
lonia, Northern Africa, &c., so converged in the matter of 
language towards Mecca, that, at this moment, an author in 
Arabic may command a public of eighty millions. 



Iceland, — Was disooyered by Nor- 
wegians about A.D. 861, and peopled by 
them in 874. It has belonged to Den- 
mark since 1897. Barbaric Irruption, — 
From about a.d. 200, the attacks on tiie 
Boman empire by the Oerman tribes of 
Qoths, Vandals, Alani, Suevi, and others, 
continued at intervals till, in the sixth 
century, after losing province after pro- 
vince, Bome itself finally passed into 
"barbarian "hands. It had already been 
taken by Alario, the Visigoth, in 410; 
by Genserio, the Vandal, who sacked it, 
in 455; by Odoacer, the Goth, in 476; 
and by Totila, the Ooth, twice, in 546 
and 549. Oaialan. — The language of 
Catalonia, a province of Spain. Iberian 
Peninstda, — Spain and Portugal. The 
River Iberus, now the Ebro, separated 
the Eoman territory from the Car- 



thaginian, in the Peninsula, to which it 
gave its name. Portugal r^eeted it. — Spain 
long tried to absorb Portugal, and 
Phuip II. succeeded for a time ; but the 
Portuguese threw off the yoke in 1640, 
and puiced the house of Braganza, which 
still reigns, on the throne. The Provenfol. 
— The language of Provence, an old pro* 
vinoe in the south-east of France. Pro- 
vence at one time included the whole of 
the south of France in one kingdom. Its 
name was the continuation Ji the Boman 
usage by which the south-eastern part 
of France, in distinction from the rest of 
it, was spoken of as "The Province." 
The Hovas.— The Hovas are of the Malay 
race, and form part of the ^eat migra- 
tion which spread itself m past ages 
from the Malayan Peninsula, east and 
west, from Savage Island to Madagascar. 
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The;^ are fiair-skiiined and commonly 
straight-haired. The other races of 
the island are the powerM Negroid 
SakalaTas of the north and west: the 
feeble Betsileos d the south, and the 
Betanims and others, partly Arab, of the 
east The GhtuUsh. —The langnage of 
andentGatd (France). Oantdbrian.—The 
language of northern Spain in Boman 
days. The Etruscan, Oscan, Umifrian. — 
Languages of ancient Italian kingdoms. 



Langue ffOe and tteLangue cP Oil.— -The 
Visigoths and Burgundians south of the 
Loire said oc (the Qerman ouch) for ye* ; 
the Franks and Normans to the north of 
that river said oil. Hence the names for 
the languages. The ancient province of 
Langnedoc (Xan^va^e o/" Oc) has its name 
explained by this.— The Langve ^Oc is 
rich in mediaeval literature, such as trou- 
badour poetry, romances, &c. The lite- 
rature of the Langue cPOUia very meagre. 



Composition. — Describe briefly and clearly, in your own words, the 
changes in European languages within the last 1,500 years. 



SEEMON IN A CHURCHY ABD. —Lord Macaulay, 1825. 

See "Fifth Eeader," p. 163. 

Let pious Damon take his seat, 
With mincing step, and languid smile. 
And scatter from his 'kerchief sweet, 
Sabsean odours o'er the aisle ; 
And spread his little jewelled hand, 
And smile round all the parish beauties, 
And pat his curls, and smooth his band. 
Meet prelude to his saintly duties. 

Let the thronged audience press and staro, 
Let stifled maidens ply the fan, 
Admire his doctrines, and his hair. 
And whisper, ** What a good young man ! !' 
While he explains what seems most clear. 
So clearly that it seems perplexed, 
m stay, and read my sermon here ; 
And skulls, and bones, shall be the text. 

Art thou the jilted dupe of fame ? 
Dost thou with jealous anger pine 
Whene'er she sounds some other name 
With fonder emphasis than thine P 
To thee I preach ; draw near ; attend ! 
Look on these bones, thou fool, and see 
Where all her scorns and favours end, 
What Byron is, and thou must be. 

Dost thou revere, or praise, or trust 
Some clod like those that here we spurn ; 
Something that sprang like thee from dust, 
And shall like thee to dust return P 
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Dost thou rate statesmen, heroes, wits, 
At one sere leaf, or wandering feather P 
Behold the black, damp, narrow pits, 
"Where they and thou must lie together. 

Dost thou beneath the smile or frown 
Of some vain woman bend thy knee ? 
Here take thy stand, and trample down 
Things that were once as fair as she. 
Here rave of her ten thousand graces. 
Bosom, and lip, and eye, and chin. 
While, as in scorn, the fleshless faces 
Of Hamiltons and Waldegraves grin. 

"Whatever thy losses or thy gains, 
Whate*er thy projects or thy fears, 
Whatever the joys, whatever the pains, 
That prompt thy baby smiles and tears ; 
Come to my school, and thou shalt leam, 
In one short hour of placid thought, 
A stoicism, more deep, more stem. 
Than ever Zeno's porch hath taught. 

The plots and feats of those that press 

To seize on titles, wealth, or power. 

Shall seem to thee u. game of chess. 

Devised to pass a tedious hour. 

What matters it to him who fights 

Por shows of unsubstantial good. 

Whether his Kings, and Queens, and Knights, 

Be things of flesh, or things of wood P 

We check, and take ; exult, and fret ; 
Our plans extend, our passions rise. 
Till in our ardour we forget 
How worthless is the victor's prize. 
Soon fades the spell, soon comes the night : 
Say will it not be then the same. 
Whether we played the black or white, 
Whether we lost or won the game ? 

Dost thou among these hillocks stray. 
O'er some dear idol's tomb to moan P 
Know that thy foot is on the clay 
Of hearts once wretched as thy own. 
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How many a father's anxious sclienies, 
How many rapturous thoughts of lovers, 
How many a mother's cherished dreams. 
The swelling turf before thee covers ! 

Here for the living, and the dead, 
The weepers and the Mends they weep. 
Hath been ordained the same cold bed. 
The same dark night, the same long sleep ; 
Why should'st thou writhe, and sob, and rave 
O'er those with whom thou soon must be ? 
Death his own sting shall cure — the grave 
Shall vanquish its own victory. 

Here learn that all the griefs and joys. 
Which now torment, which now beguile. 
Are children's hurts, and children's toys. 
Scarce worthy of one bitter smile. 
Here learn that pulpit, throne, and press, 
Sword, sceptre, lyre, alike are frail. 
That science is a blind man's guess, 
And History a nurse's tale. 

Here learn that glOry and disgrace. 
Wisdom and folly, pass away. 
That mirth hath its appointed space. 
That sorrow is but for a day ; 
That all we love, and all we hate, 
That all we hope, and all we fear, 
Each mood of mind, each turn of fate, 
Must end in dust and silence here. 



Damon.— A classical name, used here 
lot a clergyman. The use of snch 
dassical names in poetry was onco very 
wnunon, but is now given np. What 
Syron w.— The i)oem was written in 1826. 
Byron had died at Missolonghi on April 
^9, 1824, at the age of thirty-six years and 
three months. Bamiltona.—ldiBB Eliza- 
oeth Gmming, an Irish beauty who, in 
17S2, married the sixth Duke of Hamil- 
^ Her sister Maria married the sixth 
™ <rf CioTentry. Horace Walpole says 
u^ the two sisters were spokien of in 
J^»don society of tiie day as " the two 
''>>>daome8t women allTe." Wal<Uffraoet, 



— Haria, grand-daughter of Sir Robert 
Walpole, her mother being a milliner's 

Sirl. She married the second Earl Wal- 
egrave, and died in 1807. She was a 
woman of surpassing beauty. Georgiana, 
the beautiful Duchess of Deyonshire, 
was another of the lovely women of that 
day. JZisno.— Founder of the sect of Stoics. 
Bom about b.g. 867. Died about B.C. 26S. 
He taught in the painted colonnade 
{stoa) at Athens, and from this his fol- 
lowers were called Stoics. They were 
the noblest sect of ancient philosophy. 
Marcus Aurelius, the Emperor, one of 
the grandest names of antiquity, wae one. 
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THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE.— Dean. MUnrnrt. 

See " Filth Beader," Publio Scbool Series, p. SOS. 

In Jane the quiet streets of ancient Conatance were diatnrbed 
by the first preparations for the great drama which was to be 
perfomted within her walls. Id Angnst came the Cardinal of 
Yiviers, the Bishop of Ostia, with a distinguished snite, to take 
order for the accommodation of the Pope and of his cardinals. 
From that period to the Feast of All Saints, the day named for 
the opening of the Conucil, and for several months after, the con- 
verging roads which led to this central city were crowded with 
all ranks and orders, ecclesiastics and laymen, sovereign princes 
and ambassadors of sovereigna, archbishops and bishops, the 
heads or representatives of the great monastic orders, theolo- 
gians, doctors of canon or of civil law, delegates from renowned 
nniversities, some with splendid and nmnerons retainers, some 
like trains of pilgrims, some sbgly and on foot. With these, 
merchants, traders of every kind and degree, and every sort of 
wild and strange vehicle. It was not only, it might seem, to 
be a solemn Christian council, bnt an European congress, a 
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vast central fair, where every kind of commerce was to be con- 
ducted on the boldest scale, and where chivalrous or histrionic 
or other common amusements were provided for idle hours and 
for idle people. It might seem a final and concentrated burst 
and manifestation of mediaeval devotion, mediaeval splendour, 
mediaeval diversions; — all ranks, all orders, all pursuits, all 
professions, all trades, all artisans, with their various attire, 
habits, manners, language, crowded to one single city. 

On the steep slope of the Alps were seen winding down, 
now emerging from the autumn-tinted chestnut groves, now 
lost again, the rich cavalcades of the cardinals, the prelates, the 
princes of Italy, each with their martial guard or their ecclesi- 
astical pomp. The blue spacious lake was studded with boats 
and barks, conveying the bishops and abbots, the knights and 
grave burghers, of the Tyrol, of Eastern and Northern G-er- 
many, Hungary, and from the Black Forest and Thuringia. 
Along the whole course of the Ehine, from Cologne, even from 
Brabant, Flanders, or the farthest North, from England and 
from France, marched prelates, abbots, doctors of law, cele- 
brated schoolmen, following the upward course of the stream, 
and gathering as they advanced new hosts from the provinces 
and cities to the east and west. Day after day the air was alive 
with the standards of princes, and the banners emblazoned 
with the armorial bearings of sovereigns, of nobles, of knights, 
of imperial cities ; or gUttered with the silver crosier, borne 
before some magnificent bishop or mitred abbot. Night after 
night the silence was broken by the pursuivants and trumpeters 
announcing the arrival of some high and mighty count or duke, 
or the tinkling mule-bells of some lowlier caravan. The streets 
were crowded with curious spectators, eager to behold some 
splendid prince or ambassador, some churchman famous in the 
pulpit, in the school, in the council, it might be in the battle- 
field, or even some renowned minnesinger, or popular jongleur. 



OouncU of Constance. — ^This council "waa 
held at Constaxice, on the lake of that 
name, in Switzerland, in the years 1414 — 
1418. The reasons for its being sum- 
moned were, first, the spreadof Wf diffe's 
opinions, and second, to try to put an end 
to the **Oreat Schism." Wycliffe had 
died in 1384, but his opinions were being 
spread widely on the Continent by John 
Hubs and Jerome of Prague. "The 
Great Schism " had besun in 1378, when 
two popes, elected at the same time by 
rival fiftctions, ruled, each, over part of 
Christendom— Urban VI. oeingacknow- 
ledged by Germany, England, Hungazy, 



Portugal, &c., and his rival, Clement YII., 
by Fiance, Spain, Scotland, Naples, &o. 
In 1409 a general council was held at 
Pisa to end this scandal. It deposed the 
two reigning popes and elected a third, 
but the two would not resign, so that 
there were now three. Meanwhile Husa 
and Jerome were vi^rously preaching, 
with great effect, against the ecclesiasti- 
cal corruptions of the time, and preparing 
the way for the Beformation, a century 
later. At last, in 1414, the great Council 
of Constance met. The three poi>es were 
deposed and Martin V. elected, in 1417, 
but Clement VII. would not resign tiU 
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1429, and thus the Bchism lasted tOliheii. consented to his written word being* 

The Council, after many promises, did broken, has passed into a proverb, 

nothing in the way of Beformation, but Henry Y. (141&— 1422} was then reiniing 

it burned John Huss, July 6, 1416, in in England, and his great battle of 

spite of his haying a aafegnard from the Aginooort was fought (October 26, 1415), 

Emperor Sigismund ; and Jerome, May while the Council was firesh from. Htuss's 

30, 1416. ''^Bigismund's blush," as he martyrdom. 

For difficult words, see the Vocabulary. 

Composition. — ^Write out, in your own words, the substance of the 
note and of the Beading. 



LIFE AND BEATR.— Countess of BUaaington. 

What axt thou, life ? 
A weary strife 

Of pain, and care, and sorrow; 
Long hours of grief, 
And joys how brief ! 

That vanish on the morrow. 
Death, what are thou, 
To whom all bow, 

From sceptred king to slave ? 
The last, best Mend, 
Our cares to end, 

Thy empire's in the grave. 
When all have fled 
Thou giv'st a bed, 

Wherein we calmly sleep 
The wounds all healed, 
The dim eyes sealed, 

That long did wake and weep ! 



ROMAN TOMBS.— Hawthorne. 

See " Fifth Beader," PabUc School Series, p. 71. 

A LiTTiiE farther towards the city, we turned aside from the 
Appian Way, and came to the site of some ancient columbaria, 
close by what seemed to partake of the character of a villa and a 
fjEurm-house. A man came out of the house, and unlocked a door 
in a low building, apparently quite modern ; but on entering, 
we found ourselves looking into a large, square chamber, sunk 
entirely beneath the surface of the ground. A very narrow 
and steep staircase of stone, and evidently ancient, descended 
into this chamber; and, going down, we found the wails 
hollowed on all sides into little semi-circular niches, of which, I 
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believe, there 'were nine towb, one above another, and nine 
nicbee in each row. Thus they looked Eomewhat like the little 
entrances to a pigeon-house, and hence tbe name of colum- 
bariuiu. Each eemiciroular niche was aboat a foot in its eetnl- 
diameter. In the centre of this subten-anean chamber was a 
solid square column, or pier, rising to the roof, and containing 
other niches of tbe same pattern, besides one that was high and 
deep, rising to the height of a man &om the floor, on each of 



tbe four sides. In every one of the semicircular niches were 
two ronnd boles covered with an earthen plate, and in each hole 
were ashes and little fragments of bones — the ashes and bones 
of tbe dead, whose names were inscribed in Boman capitals on 
marble slabs, inlaid into the wall, over each individual niche. 
Very likely the great ones in the central pier had contained 
statues, or busts, or large nms ; indeed, I remember that some 
ench things were there, as well as bas-rehefs in the walls ; but 
hardly more than the general aspect of this strange place 
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remams in my mind. It jraa the colnmbftriom of the connections 
or dependants of the CteBara ; and the impresBion left on ms 
me, that this mode of disposing of the dead was infinitely 
preferable to any which has been adopted since that day. The 
handfol or two of dry dost and bits of dry bones in each of the 
small Toond holes had nothing diegnsting in them ; and they 
are no drier sow than they were when first deposited there. I 
would rather have my ashes scattered over the soil, to help the 
growth of the grass and daisies ; bat still I should not mnrmnr 
mach at having them decently pigeon-holed in a Roman tomb. 
After ascending 
ont of this cham- 
ber of the dead, we 
looked down into 
another similar 
one containing the 
ashes of Fompey's 
household, which 
was discovered 
only a very few 
years ago. Its ar- 
rangement was the 
same as that first 
described, except 
that it had no cen- 
- tral pier, with a 
passage round it, 
as the former had. 
What struck me 
as much as acy- 
thingwas the neat- 
A Homan Fnnerai Monnment. ness of these Sub- 

terranean apart' 
ments, which were quite as fit to sleep in as most of those occu- 
pied by living Romans ; and having sndergone no wear and tear, 
they were in as good condition as on the day they were built. 

In this columbarium, measuring about twenty feet sqnare, I 
roughly estimate that there have been deposited together Uie 
remains of at least seven or eight hundred persons, reckoning 
two little heaps of bones and ashes in each pigeon-hole, nine 
pigeon-holes in each row, and nine rows on each side, besides 
those on the middle pier. Ail difficulty in finding space for the 
dead would be obviated by returning to the ancient fashion of 
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reducing them to ashes ; the only objection — though a very 
serious one — being the quantity of fuel that it would require. 
But perhaps future chemists may discover some better means 
of consuming or dissolving this troublesome mortality of ours. 

We got into the carriage again, and, driving farther towards 
the city, came to the tomb of the Scipios, of the exterior of 
which I retain no very definite idea. It was close upon the 
Appian Way, however, though separated from it by a high 
fence, and accessible through a gateway, leading into a court. 
I think the tomb is wholly. subterranean, and that the ground 
above it is covered with the buildings of a farm-house ; but of 
this I cannot be certain, as we were led immediately into a 
dark, undergrount passage, by an elderly peasant of a cheerful 
and affable demeanour. As soon as he had brought us into the 
twilight of the tomb, he lighted a long wax taper for each of us, 
and led us, groping into blacker and blacker darkness. Even 

little R followed courageously in the procession, which 

looked very picturesque as we glanced backward or forward, 
and beheld a twinkling line of seven lights, glimmering faintly 
on our faces, and showing nothing beyond. The passages and 
niches of the tomb seem to have been hewn and hollowed out 
of the rock, not built by any art of masonry ; but the walls 
were very dark, almost black, and our tapers so dim, that I 
could not gain a sufficient breadth of view to ascertain what 
kind of place it was. It was very dark indeed ; the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky could not be darker. The rough-hewn roof 
was within touch, and sometimes we had to stoop to avoid 
hitting our heads ; it was covered with damps, which collected 
and fell upon us in occasional drops. The passages, besides 
being narrow, were so irregular and crooked, that, after going a 
little way, it would have been impossible to return upon our steps 
without the help of the guide ; and we appeared to be taking 
quite an extensive ramble underground, though, in reality, I 
suppose the tomb includes no great space. At several turns of 
our dismal way, the guide pointed to inscriptions in Boman 
capitals, commemorating various members of the Scipio family 
who were buried here; among them, a son of Sc^io Afri- 
canus, who himself had his death and burial in a foreign land. 
All these inscriptions, however, are copies, the originals, which 
were really found here, having been removed to the Vatican. 
Whether any bones and ashes have been left, or whether any 
were found, I do not know. It is not, at all events, a particu- 
larly interesting spot, being such a shapeless blackness, and a 
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mere dark hole, requiring a stronger illumination than that of 
our tapers to distinguish it from any other cellar. I did, &t 
one place, see a sort of frieze, rather roughly sculptured ; and, 
as we returned towards the twilight of the entrance-passage, X 
discerned a large spider, who fled hastily away from our tapers 
— the solitary living inhabitant of the tomb of the Scipios. 



"Sanca.—AjTpian Way,— The great south 
road out of Rome. It was commenced 
by AppitiB Clanditis, Ceectis {the blind) 
•when Censor. It extended from Borne to 
Gapna, and thence to Brundusiiim. 
Aifpius Claudius lived B.C. 800. Oolum" 
harium. — Literally, a dovecote or pigeon- 
house, but used of various objects simi- 
lar in appearance to a pigeon-honse ; 
here used of a sepulchral chamber. The 
Romans burned their dead, and after- 
wards collected what ashes of the bodies 
the^ could, and put them into an um. 
This was placed in one of a number of 
niches, very like a pigeon-hole,, into 
which the wall of the chamber was 
divided. TJte (?aMar«.— Specially used of 
the first twelve emperors of Kome, in- 
cluding Julius Ceesar. It subsequently, 
however, became a title given to all 
emperors. The German word Kaiser and 
the Russian Ozar are derived from it, and 
show the greatness of Rome formerly. 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. — A great cave 



in KentncI^, formed, like other cavemjs 
by the action of water. It is said to 
have been explored to a distance of ten. 
miles. It contains a subterranean lake 
called the Dead Sea, which is about thirtsr 
feet deep, and has a navigable river flow<— 
ing out of it. Fish and insects without 
eyes are found in the cave. 8ei]»%o J/ri - 
eanus. — Publius Cornelius Scipio^ sor- 
named Africanni, from his victories over 
the Carthaginians in Africa, was a great 
Roman general and consuL Bom 285 
B.C.; died about 180 B.C. Vatican. — ^A. 
great palace in Rome, in which the Pope 
uves. It ^ets its name from being built 
on the Vatican hill, one of the eminences 
of ancient Rome. It is said to contain 
7000 rooms, and has the finest collection 
of works of art, ancient and modem, in 
the world. The Vatican library, which ia 
very famous, was founded in 1448 by 
Ni(molas V. at the dawn of the Revival 
of Letters. It is very rich in MSB. as well 
as printed books. 



ITALY. — Nomian Macleod^ D,D. 

The road from Nice to Genoa (the Comiche, as it is called) is 
of the same character with its continuation along the Eiviera 
from Genoa to Pisa, or at least to beyond Spezzia, as fkr 
perhaps as Massa. We travelled the latter portion only by 
vetturino — that is, with a hired carriage driven with two 
horses, for about £2 per day. The journey occupied two and 
a half days, sleeping the first night at Sestri, and the second at 
Spezzia. It would be difficult to exaggerate the beauty of this 
excursion, which can hardly be matched perhaps in the world, 
except on the Neapolitan or Sicilian coast. The Apenninse 
here run, a few nules off, parallel to the Mediterranean, to 
which they connect themselves by long spurs or ridges which 
rise up into conical hills, wind round deep valleys, range them- 
selves into high mountain passes with rock and precipice, open 
out at the sea into wide bays with beaches of pure sand, or end 
in bold headlands, like Porto Fino, which abruptly plunge them- 
selves into deep water. But who can describe the endless 
beauties of this scene, when every turn of the road reveals 
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some new gronping of marvellons beauty t To the right is the 
glorious ocean ; is it green as emerald, blue as lapis-lazuli ? 
or do not the colours of the topaz and amethyst mingle with 
these ? It is dotted with pure white sails, like sea-birds on its 
bosom, and loses itself in the horizon on ihe way to Egypt and 
Palestine. The road sometimes passed so near its margin that 
one gazed down into the crystal depths, and heard the laughter 
of the waves on the shore ; the air was loaded with the peHume 
of orange-trees and the most subtle and delicate odours ; every- 
where, as far as the eye could see inland, were festooned vine- 
yards, groves of olives, with figs, chestnuts, dark cypresses — 
every shade of green lighted up by flowers of every hue ; every- 
where, from sea to mountain, white cottages like specks of 
light relieving the foliage ; villages perched on the sides and 
on the tops of the hills, nestling deep down or far up in the 
valleys, and each with its attendant church spire, all filling the 
air at evening with the echoing chimes of bells; — and then 
overhead the dome of the blue sky that no art can ever picture, 
and all day eDJ03dng an atmosphere which glorified every object 
with its luminous splendour ! Ding, ding, ding, rung the bells 
of our little horses, as we wheeled through this scene hour 
after hour, until, from expressing our wonder as every moment 
some new view burst upon us, we became weary of speech, 
and gazed in silent and absorbed admiration, until some object 
for a moment concealed the view, and then we drew our breath 
and gave vent to our common sense of the surpassing beauty 
around us. 



THE BATTLE OF MONCONTOXJE. —ifacaM%. 1824. 

Oh, weep for Moncontour ! Oh ! weep for the hour 
When the children of darkness and evil had power, 
When the horsemen of Yalois triumphantly trod 
On the bosoms that bled for their rights and their God. 

Oh, weep for Moncontour ! Oh ! weep for the slain, 
Who for faith and for freedom lay slaughtered in vain ; 
Oh, weep for the living, who linger to bear 
The renegade's shame, or the exile's despair. 

One look, one last look, to our cots and our towers. 
To the rows of our vines, and the beds of our flowers, 
To the church where the bones of our fathers decayed, 
Where we fondly had deemed that our own would be laid. 
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Alas ! we must leave thee, dear desolate home, 
To the spearmen of Uri, the shavelings of Home, 
To the serpent of Florence, the vulture of Spain, 
To the pride of Anjou, and the guile of Lorraine. 

Farewell to thy fountains, farewell to thy shades, 
To the song of thy youths, and the dance of thy maids. 
To the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees. 
And the long waving line of the blue Pyrenees. 

Farewell, and for ever. The priest and the slave 
May rule in the halls of the free and the brave. 
Our hearths we abandon ; our lands we resign 
But, Father, we kneel to no altar but thine. 



NoTBS. — JfoneonUntr. — ^Monoontoor, the 
name of a plain in the department of 
Vienne, which is part of the ancient 
province of Poiton, in France. The 
Hnfl^uenotfi had been greatly diBoonraged 
in 1669 by their defeat at the battle of 
Jamac, on the Biyer Gharente, sonth- 
west of Monoontour, on the 13th March. 
Their great leader, the Prince of Cond6, 
had been killed in it. They had, how- 
ever, retreated in good order, under 
Admiral Goliray, and were soon reas- 
sured by the King of Navarre coming to 
their camp withnis son Henry, after- 
wards Henry lY., and the youn^ Prince 
of Cond^,— and 3roun^ Henry of Navarre 
was proclaimed their general-in-chief, 
under the guidance of Admiral Coli^y. 
In the autumn (October 3) they were once 
more dispirited by the vigour of the 
Catholic army under the Diike of Anjou, 
and clamoui«d for battle to end their 
miseries either by death or victory. 
Ck)ligny, therefore, unwillingly, halted, 
and the battle of Moncontour was fought, 
resulting in the defeat of the Huguenots 
with the loss of 10,000 men. The ballad 
is supposed to be recited bjr a Hugnenot 
in lament over the calamity that had 
befallen his cause. Vaioi8. — ^The Duke 
of Anjou was brother of the King, 
Charles IX. (1660-1674), who was of the 
royal house of Yalois. The Benegade*8 
shame. — " Few i>ersons of quality, espe- 
cially of the French, were slain, oecause 
the chief heads fled betunes, for their own 



safety.'* DavUa^gHiatarUo/the Oivia Wars 
in France. London 1647. — Spearmen of Uri. — 
A Boman Catholic canton of Switzerland. 
" Li each battalion (division of the army) 
there were squadrons of Swisses." Da- 
Vila. The Shaveling* of Borne. -^"^oxikB 
and friars, for whom the king's army 
were in reality fighting. Called shave- 
lings from their tonsure, or shaved 
crowns. The Serpent of Florence. — The 
queen mother, Catherine de Medici, 
daughter of Lorenzo de Medici, Duke of 
Florence, and widow of Henry II., whom 
she married in 1633. She now acted as 
the virtual ruler of France, her son^ 
Charles IX., being a mere pni>pet in her 
hands. It was she who, three years later, 
planned the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, with the aid of the Guises. The 
VvUure of Spain.— "Philip II., son of 
Charles v ., wnose whole me was si)ent in 
maintaining war against the Prote9tants, 
and in persecuting them to the death 
whenever he could. The Gtdle of Lorraine. 
—The House of Guise. The Duke of 
Guise led one division of the Cal^olic 
army at Moncontour. The Duke 
D'Aumale, another of the Guises, held 
a command in the second division. 
The Guises were subtle and deter- 
mined enemies of the Huguenots. 
The blue Pyrenees. — ^Moncontour was ikr 
to the north of the Psrrenees, but a 
great many of the Huguenots came from 
the south, which was, indeed, their 
stronghold. 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 



CHEMISTB7. 

NITItOGEN AND CARBONIC ACID GAS. 

1. Nitrogen gas constitates four-fifths, or 79 per cent, by volume,* of 
the air we breathe. It is found in aU plants and animals, and also in 
<X)al and some other minerals. Saltpetre, which is the nitrate of potash, 
and the nitrate of soda, are natural combinations formed by it. 

2. The name nitrogen means the nitre producer ^ and was given from 
the presence of this gas in saltpetre. Azotb is another name by which it 
is known, and was given from the fact that animals died when made to 
breathe nitrogen. This name comes £rom the two Greek words — ^a, without, 
and zoB, life. Animals do not, however, die in it from poisoning, as in 
the case of some other gases, but from suffocation. Nitrogen is not poi- 
flonous ; it simply suffocates, as water does, from being unfit for breathing, 
and excluding the air. 

3. Nitrogen enters into the composition of vegetable life everywhere, 
but there is very little of it in comparison with other substances. In 
2,500 lbs. of hay there are 984 lbs. of carbon, and only 32 of nitrogen. 

4. Though nitrogen forms four-fifths of the atmosphere, plants do not 
derive it directly from the air, but absorb it through their roots in the 
farm of ammonia, which is a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. This 
ammonia is received by plants in solution in water, which drinks it in 
from the air. Bain and brooks contain it, and by their agency it gets to 
the roots of vegetation everywhere. 

6, Nitrogen also forms part of the bodies of men and the lower animals. 
It is, with its compounds, the flesh-forming element in their food, and is 
obtained either from plants, as in the case of animals like the horse ; or 
from the flesh of other animals, as in that of a lion ; or from both these 
eonrces, as in the case of man. 

6. The constant abstraction of ammonia from the atmosphere by plants 
might be sapposed gradually to disturb the proportions of nitrogen in it. 
This, however, does not happen, so large a quantity being reproduced and 
given back to the air by the decay and putrefaction of animal and vegetable 
Bobstances, that the amount of it in the atmosphere is always the same. 

7. Nitrogen is prepared in two ways. If nitric acid and raw butcher's 
meat be put into a retort, and heated, nitrogen is given off, but it is not 
very pure. A more convenient method ia to take the oxygen from a 
portion of atmospheric air, and thus leave the nitrogen free. Oxygen, 
as yon may remember, is only a fifth part of the air, while nitrogen is 
four-fifths. 

• Aa distingoialied from weight. 
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8. In order to remove the oxygen, some inflammable substance— such 
as salplmr, alcohol, or phosphorus — is allowed to bum in a portion of 
air confined in an inverted jar, till it go out. The sabstance used 
must be one which, when united as an oxide with the oxygen, is 
soluble in water, and this those named are. Alcohol and phosphorus 
are most convenient to use. Put some of either in a small raised 
metallic cup, placed in a basin containing some water, or you may set 
it afloat on the water in a small dish. ¥hen set fire to it, and put over it 
a bell-glass, which will of course be full of air. If you have used alcohol, 
the carbon and hydrogen in it will now rapidly unite with the oxygen of 
the air within the glass, and form carbonic acid and water, which are 
immediately absorbed or dissolved in the water within the bottom of the 
glass. As soon as the alcohol ceases to bum the water will begin to rise 
in the jar, and it will gradually fill a fifth part of it, taking the place of 
the oxygen which has united with the alcohol to form water and carbonic 
acid. The gas which remains is nitrogen. The nitrogen thus obtained 
by burning alcohol is not, however, always quite pure, though it is 
colourless, for the spirit sometimes ceases to bum before the oxygen is 
exhausted. Phosphorus, on the other hand, entirely removes the oxygen, 
but if it be used, the jar must remain undisturbed till the white fumes 
caused by the combustion have been absorbed by the water. 

Another way of obtaining nitrogen is by passing a slow stream of air 
over copper' shavings heated to redness in a tube of hard glass. The 
copper absorbs the oxygen, and sets the nitrogen free. 

Nitrogen may also be very readily made by heating 16 grammes of 
potassic nitrite with 10 grammes of ammonic chloride, dissolved in about 
60 cubic centimetres of water. 

Nitrogen has neither smell, colour, nor taste ; it neither supports com- 
bustion, nor does it burn ; it cannot sustain respiration, and it has no 
effect on colouring matter. A lighted candle dipped into nitrogen at once 
goes out. 

Tet, though it will not bum when by itself, it is slightly inflammable 
when mixed with hydrogen. Nitrogen is one thirty-sixth part lighter 
than common air. 

OAEBONIC ACID GAS. 

1. This gas, like oxygen and hydrogen, has no colour, and is conse- 
quently invisible; but, unlike them, it has a perceptibly sharp sour taste^ 
and a slight smell. 

Its smell may be observed by holding the nose over soda-water, or a 
seidlitz powder, when they are effervescing, and thus allowing the gas to 
escape. Its taste is most readily felt by drinking some cold water which 
has been saturated with it by shaking briskly a corked bottle, filled half 
with water and half vith the gas. The gas will be immediately absorbed 
by the water. 
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2. Carbonic acid gas extinguishes flame, and animals die if made to 
breathe it. It is about half as heavy again as air, and it may therefore be 
poured from one vessel to another, or poured out of a jar on a lighted 
candle, which it YnU at once put out. Its weight also causes it to collect 
below common air, and hence, when formed naturally, it is always 
found in a layer extending from the ground upwards, so that a man 
lying on the ground may peiish where one standing erect would be 
unharmed. 

3. Water dissolves its own bulk of this gas, and gains a sparkling appear- 
ance and a slightly stimulating taste, from its presence. The effervescence 
of soda water is caused by the escape of carbonic acid, which has been 
forced into it under heavy pressure. A quantity of the gas, say a gallon, 
is compressed into half a gallon, and, to this, half a gallon of water is 
added, which at once absorbs the whole of the gas ; for water absorbs its 
own volume of the gas, however compressed. The saturated water is npw 
'^ soda-water," and is strongly corked and wired to prevent the gas forcing 
its way out. When the cork is withdrawn, and the extra pressure thus 
removed, the compressed half-gallon of gas rushes out in bubbles, and 
causes the effervescence we have all seen. 

Wines which effervesce do so from carbonic acid formed in them during 
fermentation. 

4. Carbonic acid, when passed through lime-water — ^that is, through 
water in which lime has been slaked, and well stirred, but which has 
afterwards settled and grown clear again — ^makes it milky or cloudy. 
This is owing to the union of the gas with particles of lime held in 
fiolntion in the water, which now form carbonate of limef or chalk. 

Carbonic acid becomes a liquid when put under a pressure of sixty 
atmospheres, or about 850 lbs. on a square inch. It is usually condensed 
by a powerful pump into a strong wrought-iron bottle, on which cold 
water is kept running. When the liquid is permitted to escape through a 
jet, part of it instantly passes into gas again, and the cold caused by this 
rapid evaporation freezes the rest of the liquid, which then forms a snow- 
white, flaky solid, which evaporates much less quickly. By the evapora- 
tion of this substance, mixed with ether, in a vacuum, the very low 
temperature of — 110 has been produced. 

5. This gas, though death follows immersion in it, does not act, like 
nitrogen, by simply keeping away oxygen, and thus causing suffocation ; 
it actually poisons. Air containing so little of it that flame burns in it 
will nevertheless extinguish life, if breathed for a sufficiently long time. 
How necessary, then, to avoid the vitiation of the air we breathe by 
imperfect ventilation ! Many deaths occur in France from the habit of 
using braziers with red-hot charcoal to heat rooms in winter. The 
carbonic acid given off gradually accumulates, till insensibility and death 
result. All fires ought to be connected wi& chimneys, that the gases 
fonned during combustion may be carried out to the open air. 
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6. The difference between the action of carbonic gas and nitrogen ib 
also marked. If a lighted candle with a long wick be dipped into tlie 
former, even the wick will be at once totally extinguished j,^ whereas, if it 
had been dipped into nitrogen, the wick would have remained red-hot, 
and would have broken into flame again if immersed in oxygen. Nitrogen 
puts out a flame simply by cutting off the necessary supply of oxygen, 
but a candle will go out if put into a mixture of four parts of carbonic acid 
and one of oxygen, though this fifth part of the latter gas is as large a 
proportion as there is in the atmosphere. 

7. The softening of hard water by boiling is caused by the heat Betting* 
free carbonic acid gas, which holds lime in solution in the water. This 
lime, falling to the bottom, forms the cakes of stony matter we so often see 
in kettles and boilers. 

Fermentation produces carbonic acid in many cases, and hence a 
candle lowered towards the surface of beer fermenting in a brewer's vat, 
will go out, and lime-water will become cloudy by the action of the gas 
on it. 

8. Carbonic acid is largely formed in the body of animals by the action 
of the oxygen they breathe on the waste particles of the blood, and is given 
off in respiration. In proof of this, if you breathe through a tube into 
lime-water for a few minutes, the carbonic acid will cause the lime in the 
water to fall in cloudy white chalk. 

Carbon is one of the main sources of the nourishment of plants, but as 
it cannot be dissolved in water in its simple form, it cannot be absorbed 
in that form by plants, since the cells absorb only dissolved substances. 
All the carbon found in plants must, consequently, have entered them in 
a form soluble in water, and this we find in carbonic ttcidf which consists 
of carbon and oxygen. 

9. A part of this carbonic acid is derived from decaying animal and 
vegetable matter in the soil. But plants of some kinds thrive on mere 
sand, and cresses and hyacinths grow in pure water. It is, besides, to be 
noted, that the ground cannot yield all the carbon consumed by plants, 
since, notwithstanding the vast amount absorbed by the grain of each 
harvest, it is never necessary to make up this loss to the soil again. The 
air is the great magazine from which plants derive carbon, for though 
there be only two parts of carbonic acid gas in 5,000 of the atmosphere, 
the extent of the air is so boundless, that it contains at least 8,440 billions 
of pounds of it, a quantity more than enough to nourish all the vegetation 
spread over the whole surface of the earth. 

10. This gas is absorbed by plants from the air, partly through their 
stomata or mouths, but more largely through their roots, in solution in 
water, which absorDs it readily. That the leaves absorb a large quantity 
is certain, for green leaves shut in with air containing carbonic acid will 
drink it all into their structure. But the leaves after all absorb much less 
of it than the roots. 
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1 1. It might be feared that the constant ahstraction of so mnch df this gas 
from the air by plants would, in the end, make a sensible difference in the 
quantity left. Bat if we remember that the breath of all liying creatures, 
the processes of combustion and decay, and the perpetual outbursts of 
volcanic action, produce great quantities of it constantly, it will be 
seen how the wonderful fiict may be explained that the quantity in the 
atmosphere is always the same. There is an unceasing process of 
absorption of carbonic acid by plants on the one hand, all over the world, 
and on the other a production of it to meet their wants. That they should 
thus absorb it is necessary for the preservation of the atmosphere in 
the condition required for human and animal life. 

12. Carbonic acid is composed of two parts of oxygen and one of carbon, 
or ch&rcocJ. It constitutes, as we have seen, a 2,600th part of the atmo- 
sphere, and abounds in limestone, marble, shells, corals, &c. In many parts 
it issues from the earth, in large quantities, and it often rushes from the 
fikce of woridngs in mines, destroying all life which cannot escape from it. 
It is to be found in all water, and it is given off by plants during <li>rlm<Mui^ 
and by animals in breathing. Fermentation and animal decay produce 
it abundantly, and it is a product of all combustion. 

13. Carbonic acid may be prepared by putting pieces of broken marble in 
a glass retort, with sufficient water to cover them, and then adding a little 
muriatio acid. Another way is to suspend a well-kindlei^ piece of char- 
ooal, by a wire, in a jar of oxygen, which is thus changed into an equal 
quantity of carbonic acid gas, for a gallon of oxygen thus transformed 
makes exactly a gallon of carbonic add. Its weight is increased, however, 
by three-fourths, as you may readily understand, from the absorption of 
so much carbon« 

Carbonic acid is also called Carbonic Dioxide— or double oxide — ^from 
its conaisting of two parts of oxygen to one of carbon. 

DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN METALS AND NON-METALS. 

1. Of the sixty-three elementary or simple bodies known, fifty are 
commonly reckoned metallic, and it is very probable that other metals 
win yet be discovered. Many are, however, rare, some very rare. 

2. The distinctions between a metal and a non-metallic body are 
entirely artificial. They are four in number, but are seen, as a rule, only 
in masses of metal, and only in a faint degree, if at all, if the metals be 
reduced to powder. 

3. One distinction is that metals are excellent conductors of electricity, as 
is seen in their use in lightning conductors, and electric telegraph wires 
and cables, through which the spark fiashes with the speed of lightning. 

4. A second distinction is that they are admirable conductors of heat. 
Indeed they are the best of all ; no non-metallic substances approaching 
their power in this respect. 
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6. A third diBtinctaon ia, that metals are deposited at the negative pole 
of an electric battery when a compound of any of them is decomposed, 
by electricity. Tet while all metals have this characteristic, there axe 
seyeral sabstances, such as hydrogen, which have it also. 

6. The fourth distinction is, that metals are powerful reflectors of light, 
as we know by constant experience. Our mirrors are reflectors formod. 
by a thin coating of metal (mercury) on glass, and every one is fAmTlia.r 
with the lustre of gold, silver, burnished brass, &c. There are certain 
Other minerals, however, nonrmetallic, which are almost as brilliant as 
metals. 



COMBINATION BY WEIGHT AND VOLUME. 
L — ^Wbiqhts and Msasubbs, &c. 

1. The weights and measures used in chemistry are those of the metric 
system, which are wonderfolly simple compared to any others. They 
have the great additional advantage of being used by scientific men all 
over the world, so that there is no need to waste time and labour in 
changing those of one country to the equivalents used in another. 

2. In this ^stem, the Mbtbe, from which the Mbasurbs of Length are 
calculated up and down, is equal to 39*37 English inches. The shorter 
measures are a 10th of a metre, a 100th, or 1,000th ; the longer measures, 
are 10 metres, 100 metres and 1,000 metres. For the measures shorter 
than a metre, that is its subdivisions, Latin prefixes are used — deei (for 
deam) meaning a 10th, centi (for emtum) a 100th, and mUH (for mille) a 
1,000th ; so that the tenth of a Mbtbb is called a deeUmetre, the hundredth 
of a metre a eenti'tnetre, and the thousandth of a metre, a tnilU-metre. 

3. The measures above a metre in length have Qbebk prefixes — deea, 
ten ; heeto (for heeaton), 100 ; and kilo for (Hlioi, or ehiliot), 1,000. The 
whole table of measures of length is, hence — 



A kilometre, equal to 1098*49 yards 



A heotometre 
A deoametre 
A Mktbx (m) 
A deciinetre ,| 
A oentinietre (om) 
A millimetre (mm) 



n 



n 



tt 



109*86 „ 

10*98 „ 
I'W „ 

8*98 inohes, "nrih, or 

ToTTth, or 

T^instti,ox 



1000 

100 

10 

1 

0-1 

0*01 

0*001 



metres 



tt 



tt 



*> 



»i 



4. Thb Mbasubes op Yolxtxb are based on subdivisions of the Litbb 
into tenths, and multiples of it by tens, thus : — 



H 



tt 



tt 



tt 



Elilolitre, 220*0 gallons, equal to 

Hectolitre, 22*00 

DeoaUtre, 2*20 

LrrsB, 1*76 pint .... 

Decilitre, 6*10 cubic inches, "ftsth, or 

Centilitre, ToTth, or ... 

Millilitre (or cubic centimetre) (cc) TlArstfa, or 



1000 Utres 
100 
10 
1 

0*1 
0*01 
0*001 
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A Letbb is equal to 1.76 English pints. 
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00 
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Each nde of this sqtaare measures i-n 

1 decimetre) or 
10 centimetres, or 
100 millimetres, or 
3*937 English inches^ 

A Litre is a cubic measure, eao]^ side of 
which has the dimensions of this figure, 
tl^it is-r-ia a decimetre each way. 
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A decimetre compared with a scale o 
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inches. 




OD 


1 
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1 
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1 square 
centi- 
metoe. 













2 



8 



6 



8 



9 



10 



5. Thb Mbasxtbss of Weight are based on the Gramme, which is equal 
to 15*432 grains. The table is as follows : — 



A Idlogranmie, 2*20 lb. is equal to 
A hectogramme, 8*21 troy os. „ 
A decagramme, 164*82 grains „ 
A gramme (grm) 16*48 „ „ 
A decigramme, 1*64 grains, tW)) or 
A centigramme, i^th, or 
A milligramme, TtiWth,or 



1000 

100 

10 

1 

01 
0*01 
0*001 



grammes 



The temperature of substances to be weighed or measured is of great 
importance in Chemistry, and is generally reckoned by the Centigrade 
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thermometer. The following is a oompaiatiTe table of the icale of the 
Centigrade and that of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

C. x« C. I. C. F. C c» 



— ao» 


— i** 


le* 


60» 


46» 


113° 


76'* 


167* 


—16 


+ 6 


80 


68 


60 


122 


80 


176 


—10 


14 


86 


77 


66 


131 


86 


185 


— 6 


23 


30 


86 


60 


140 


90 


194 





82 


86 


86 


66 


149 


96 


203 


6 


41 


40 


104 


70 


168 


100 


212 


10 


60 












1 
1 



II. — Chemical Combination. 

1. We all know what it is to mix two or more Bubstances together, 
and, indeed, come in contact with such mixtures at every turn, in the 
details of common life. But ehemieai combination is very different from 
mere mixture. The salt and pepper on our dinner-tables, for instance, 
sometimes get mixed, but each of the two still retains its own properties, 
so that the taste of the mixture is partly that of the one, partly that 
of the other. We may, moreover, mix them in any proportions we 
please, as, indeed, the cook does in seasoning her dishes. The particles 
of each, moreover, remain juat as they were, the salt is still salt, and 
the pepper, pepper. And though perhaps in this case it would be difELcuIt 
to separate the substances again, yet in the case of most mixtures it is 
possible to do so, and to bring them back to their original distinctions, just 
as they were before. For instance, when yellow ochre is mixed with 
water, to make the walls of an outhouse clean and tidy, the ochre needs to 
be stirred up continually to keep it from separating of its own accord, 
and if the pail in which the mixture has been made be left alone for a 
time, the water will all pass off in vapour by the heat of the sun and 
the ochre will remain at the bottom. Mixtukss are only mechanical 
combinations, then, not real union of the substances composing them. 

2. Chemical Combinations are quite different. When they take place 
the substances which are brought together lose their form and make other 
substances, different in appearance and properties. They are no longer 
distinct, but become lost one in the other, so that they need new names, 
and would not be suspected to be composed as they are. 

Thus, for example, chemists can take two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, 
and change them into water, by exploding them when mixed. If you 
slake a piece of lime in a pail of water and having let the water settle till 
it be perfectly clear, then draw it off, you might fancy that it was just the 
same as it had been. But, instead of being so, you will find, if you cause 
some carbonic acid gas to pass through it, that it has entered into chemical 
combination with a part of the lime, for the gas will make it doudy by 
separating this lime from it, and the bottom of the glass in which it 
stands will soon be covered with white chalk. 
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3. This property of chemical combination, or chemical affinity, as it is 
often called, is not nniyersal, for some substances, as for instance fluorino 
and oxygen, have never been made to combine with each other, and 
have never been found in combination. 

Some substances, moreover, have a greaA affinity for some others, and 
less affinity, or none, for all besides, as if they had their likings and 
aversions, as we ourselves have. Thus, ehloriae has a great affinity for 
hydrogen, and some of the metals, such as calcium, potassium, and sodium 
have so great an affinity for oxygen, that, if you let them touch water, 
they will at once take all the oxygen out of it, and unite with it so 
violently as to catch fire. 

4. Ko merely mechanical means will separate bodies chemically com- 
bined. Marble, for instance, consists of three bodies, carbon, oxygen, and 
caldnm ; but you may grind a piece of it into the finest dust, and yet 
each particle of the dust will be as truly marble as the whole piece was. 
It needs chemical power to separate the elements of which the whole 
consists, and this is found in the effects of heat. When made brightly 
red-hot, the carbon, and part of the oxygen, are driven off as a compound 
gasy and the calcium, and the rest of the oxygen, remain behind, in the 
form of lime. By taking still further trouble, the chemist can make the 
separation of all three elements complete, and by taking away the oxygen, 
leave only the metal calcium. But you see that even by heat alone, 
two new compound bodies were formed out of the original one — ^the 
marble. 

In the same way, as yon already know, oxygen and hydrogen remain 
unchanged and only mixed, till a spark, by exploding them, brings into 
play a new chemical force which changes them into water. 

6. It is the same with g^mpowder, which is a mixture of nitre, char- 
coal, and sulphur, each, first, ground very fine, and the three then blended 
thoroughly together. Tet, however finely ground and thoroughly 
mixed, the jMurticles of each substance remain unchanged, and can even 
be seen, if a g^in of the powder be examined imder a microscope. There 
is no chemical combination. But, if a spark fall on the mixture yon know 
what follows : there is a flash, and a cloud of smoke, and the powder is 
gone. It has changed into new substances, several of which are gases, 
and none are in any way like the powder itself. 

Among the effects of chemical combination a very striking one is seen 
in the change of colour it often causes. Bright red vermilion colour is 
produced by heating yellow sulphur and white quicksilver together, and 
the union of black diarooal with sulphur makes a compound that has no 
colour at all. 

6. The very same elements, moreover, often form, in different combina- 
tions^ the most dissimilar substances. Thus gum, arrowroot, and iogar, 
are, all alike, composed of charcoal, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

It is the same with the smelk of bodies. Many of our finest perfumes 
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such as oil of bergamot, oil of citron, and otto of roses, are componnds of 
charcoal and hydrogen, which, themselyes, are scentless. 

It is to be specially noted that however great the changes effected by 
new chemical combinations, they cause no loss of weight. If, for example, 
the carbon^ &c., given off in the burning of a candle be carefully weighed, 
it will be foond that the whole not only weigh no less, bnt are heavier, 
than the candle itself. The oxygen which has been consumed in the 
burning is the cause of this. 

7. Unlike mechanical mixtures, in which the proi)ortions of the com- 
pound bodies may be varied at pleasure, those of the substances bntbrino 

INTO CHEMICAL COMBINATIONS DO 80 ONLY IN FIXED FBOPOBTIONS. In these 

and in no others can they be made to unite. This is one of the funda' 
mental laws of chemistry, and must be carefully kept in mind. 

Thus, water always contains two parts of hydrogen to one part of 
oxygen: ammonia always contains three parts of hydrog^ to one of 
nitrogen ; common salt always contains 36^ parts of chlorine to 23 of 
sodium ; and marble, 40 parts of calcium to 12 of carbon, and 48 of 
oxygen. Wherever you find them,the8e substances are always the same ; 
— in these ratios and in no others will their components combine to form 
them. Water in Australia is the same as in England ; common salt is 
the same in India and Patagonia; anmionia yields the same analysifl 
wherever tested ; and a piece of marble from Italy is the same as a piece 
of marble from the quarries of Nova Scotia. 

8. A second law of chemical combination is that when elements xtnite 

IN DIFFERENT FB0P0BTI0N8, THE HIOHEB FBOPOBTION8 ABE ALWAYS 
MULTIPLES OF THE FIB8T OB LOWEST. 

In the five oxides of nitrogen we have an excellent illustration of this 
law* The proportion of nitrogen is the same in them all. 

KiTBOUS Oxide contains in every 44 parts, 28 of nitrogen and 16 of 

oxygen, or 2 atoms of nitrogen and 1 of oxygen. 
l^iTBiC Oxide, in eVery 60 parts contains . 28 of nitrogen and 32 of 

oxygen, or 2 of nitrogen and 2 of oxygen. 
KitBOUS Anhydbide contains in every 76 parts, 28 of nitrogen and 

48 of oxygen, or 2 atoms of nitrogen and 3 of oxygen. 
KiTbooen Peboxid^, in every 92 parts contains 28 of nitrogen and 

64 of oxygen, or 2 atoms of nitrogen and 4 of oxygen. 
NiTiUc AnhydIude, in. every 108 parts, contains 28 of nitrogen and 

80 of oxygen, of 2 atoms of nitrogen and 5 of oxygen. 

The proportions of oxygen in all these cases will be found to be the 
multiples of 16— by 2 = 32 ; by 3 = 48 ; by 4 = 64 ; and 5 by = 80. 

The law is universal. If a substance combine with more than 16 parts 
of oxygen, the quantity must be 32 parts, and if it go beyond 32 the next 
quantity must be 48, and, if it go beyond that, the next must be 64. 

These are the two laws of most importance for beginners in Chemistry. 
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III. — ^Atoms, Atomic Weight, A2n> Molbculbs. 

1. In aU books on Chemistiy, the words atom, atomic tmiOHT, and 
MouBOUiiB constantly occur, and must be explained if the student is to 
understand what he reads. 

Chemists assume that all elementary bodies are composed of very small 
and inyisible particles which are called atoms, from the Greek word atontos 
— iKat which cannot be divided, and these atoms are assumed to be of different 
weights in different elements. This is, of course, so far, only a theory, 
for no one ever saw an atom or separated a substance into atoms. Yet it 
is a theory which accords so well with &cts that it has been received by 
all scientific men since the days of its first publication by Br. I)alton. 

2. The difference in weight of the different kinds of atoms is supposed to 
aooount for the different powers of combination they show, all compounds 
being only the union of atom with atom. All atoms of any one element 
are supposed, however, to be always exactly alike both in sijse and 
weight. 

3. It is by the aid of this theory that chemists determine the relative 
weights of elementary bodies and their compounds. Hydrogen, which 
combines in the proportion of two parts, or the multiples of two, with 
other bodies, is taken as the unit, and the weight of other substances is 
estimated by the difference between their power of combination and those 
of this gas. 

4. CSalling hydrogen 1, the weight of oxygen is 16, because the com- 
bining proportion of oxygen is 16 times greater than that of hydrogen. 
Hence the weight of an atom of oxygen is assumed to be 16 times that of 
an atom of hydrogen. Twelve parts of carbon are the smallest proportion 
that can exist in a compound, and therefore an atom of carbon is assumed 
to be 12 times heavier than one of hydrogen. Chlorine has for its lowest 
combining proportion 35*5, and therefore this is asstmied to be the weight 
of an atom of it. Iron has a combining proportion of 56, and therefore 
this is taken as the weight of an atom of iron. The atom of sulphur, 
in the same way, is 32 times heavier than that of hydrogen, and that of 
nitrogen 14. 

y 6. The term molbculb is given to the smallest quantity of an elementary 
substance which is supposed to be capable of existing in a separate form, 
just as an atom is the name given to the smallest indivisible particle 
of each element which can exist in a compound, united with other particles 
either of the same element or of some other. Molecule has, therefore, to do 
with volume, or bulk, just as atom had to do with weight, 

6. The volume of the molecule of a compound body in the form of gas 
is exactly doable the volume of the atom of hydrogen : thas 
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QtLBBB oom'bine in very simple proportions. Thus this combination hy 
volume takes place — as in the case of chlorine and hydrogen in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 1, as in oxygen and hydrogen in that of 1 to 2, or as in the case 
of nitrogpen in that of 1 to 3. 

7. The atomic volume of gases andyaponrs is calcnlated from their 
respective specific gravity as compared with that of hydrogen or atmo- 
spheric air. The atomic weight of a gas or vapour is the weight of a 
volume of any one in particular, equal to the volume of any quantity of 
hydrogen the weight of which is taken as unity. The atomic volume ot 
a body is the space occupied by a quantity of it proportional to its 
atomic weight. 

All this may not be very clear, but it is not possible to make it simpler 
without going into too lengthy explanations. The whole subject must 
be studied after a considerable progress in chemistry has been made, to be 
easily intelh'gible. 

8. Sfecipic Gbavitt is the name given to the weight of an equal 
volume of one substance in comparison with that of some other. 

If we weigh one gramme of sponge, and compare its bulk with that of 
the weight itself, in the opposite scale, the sponge will, oT course, be very 
much the larger. In the same way a piece of sponge just the size of the 
weight will be very much lighter than it. 

9. It would evidently be inconvenient, if always possible, to ascertain 
the comparative size of equal weights of a substance, and it is much 
more simple to test the comparative weight of equal sizes of it. To do 
this, some one substance must be chosen as the standard by which to 
ascertain the comparative weight of equal bulks of other substances. 

10. Water is universally accepted as this standard for all liquids and 
solidis, and atmospheric air or hydrogen is taken as that for gases and 
vapours. The weight of any body compared with these standards is 
called its " specific gravity," or its dennty^ which is the preferable 
expression. 

11. The density or specific gpravity of a gas is ascertained by a very 
simple means. A large glass globe, furnished with a stopcock, is weighed 
when full of dry air. It is then thoroughly exhausted by an air-pump and 
weighed again. Its weight now, when empty, is next subtracted from its 
weight when full of air, 'and thus the weight of the air it contained is 
ascertained. 

It is now filled with the gas to be weighed, and when the weight of the 
empty glass is taken from the result, we have the dear weight of the 
gas. The volume of air and of gas must, of course, have been the same, 
and thus we know how much the one was more or less than the other. It 
is necessary, however, to see that the pressure of the air, as shown by the 
barometer, and the heat as shown by the thermometer, be the same 
throughout. 

12. To ascertain the specific gravity of Uquidt all that is necessary is to 
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take a dish of any convenient size, the weight of which we know, and 
find ont how much heavier or lighter it is, first, when filled with water, 
and second when filled with the Uquid to be weighed, the liquid being of 
the same, temperature as the water. 

13. The specific gravity of solids is ascertained by taking advantage of 
the law of liquids, ''that a solid immersed in a liquid loses a weight equal to 
the weight of an equal volume of the liquid." It is, hence, only necessary 
to weigh a piece of the solid in the air, and then put it in water and weigh 
it again there. 

CHEMICAL SYMBOLS AND FORMTJLJ:. 

1. Instead of writing out the names of all substances in their science, 
in full, chemists have agreed upon a system of chemical notation by 
which much labour is saved. The first letter of the Latin name of each 
substance is taken as its chemical symbol^ except where there are two 
or more elements beginning with the same letter, in which case the 
second letter of each name is added to the first. Thus F stands for 
Fluorine ; Fe for Iron, jfrom Femim, the Latin word for it ; S for Sul- 
phur ; K for Potassium from Kalium, its Latin name ; Na for Sodium, 
from Natron, its Latin name ; and Fb, not L, for Lead, from its Latin 
name, Plumbum. 

Remember that when the first letter of two names is the same, a dis- 
tinction is made by means of the second : thus the symbol of Carbon is C, 
of Chlorine, CI ; of Copper, Cu (from Cuprum), and so on. 

2. These letters or symbols represent the weight of the smallest quantity 
of the element for which they stand, which can enter into combination 
with another element, and thus they serve a double purpose. For example, 
the symbol H always stands for 1 part, by weight, of hydrogen, O for 16 
parts, by weight, of oxygen, C for 12 parts of carbon, S for 32 parts of 
sulphur, and so on ; these being the smallest number of parts of each 
of these elements which can exist in a compound. They represent 
the atomic weights of the elements, each element being supposed, as we 
have seen, to consist of atoms of exactly the same size and weight in the 
same body. If hydrogen be taken as 1 these figures thus show the 
weight of the sabstances to which they are affixed, compared to that of 
the atom of hydrogen. 

3. Compound substances are represented by placing the symbols of the 
elements of which they consist, together. Thus C stands for the molecule 
of carbonic protoxide, a compound substance consisting of single atoms of 
carbon and oxygen : Pb and O for a compound of single atoms of lead and 
oxygen. This combination of symbols is called a Fobmula. 

When more than two substances unite to form a compound, the 
symbols of each are -given, but it is not necessary to illustrate this 
hen. 
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The following is a Table of the 

ELEMENTS, WITH THEIR SYMBOLS AND ATOMIC WEIGHT. 

Each line should be read thus : " The aluminium atom is represented by 
the symbol Al, and Weighs 27 '5 times as much as the hydrogen 



atom. 



»> 



Name of Element. 


Atomic 
Symbol. 


Atomic 
Weight. 


Name of Element. 


Atomic 
Symbol. 


Atomic * 
Weight. 


AlwTwinfani 


Al 


97-6 


Molubdtmm 

NicbBl 

Niobiutn ... 


Mo 


96- 


Antimony \ 
(Stibimn)i 
Araemo 


Sb 


122- 


Ni 
Nb 


94- 


As 


76- 


Nitrogen 


N 


14- 


Barium 


Ba 


137- 


OsiMwn ... ... 


Os 


199- 


Bismuth ... 


Bi 


210- 


Oxygen 





16- 


Boron 


B 


11- 


Palladium 


Pd 


106*5 


Bromine 


Br 


80- 


Phosphorus 


P 


31- 


^wWWw^Wliw ... • • • 


Cd 


112* 


Plafcinnm 


Pt 


197- 


OcBstwn ... ... 


Cs 


138* 


Potassium *> 

(Ealium)/ 


K 


89- 


Calcium 


Ca 


40- 


<^ 


Carbon 


C 


12* 


BhotUum ... ... 


Bo 


104* 


(/8ntm ... ... 


Ce 


92- 


BuHdtMim 


Bb 


86- 


Chlorine 


CI 


86-6 


Buthenium 


Bu 


104- 


Chromium 


Cr 


62-5 


Stltntum ... 


Se 


79-6 


Cobalt 


Co 


69- 


Silicium or Silicon 


Si 


28' 


Copper (Cuprum) 


Cu 


68*5 


Silver (Argenttim) 
Sodium (Natrium) 


^ 


108- 


Didjfmium 


D 


96* 


Na 


28- 


XTbunn ... «. 


E 


112- 


StronHtan 


Sr 


87-6 


Fluorine 


P 


19- 


Sulphur 


S 


82- 


Obtcinum 


G 


9-6 


Tantalum or ) 
CMumbium) 


Ta 


182* 


Gold (Aurum) ... 


Au 


197- 


Hydrogen 


H 


1- 


TeUwrium 


Te 


129* 


* WCHWlW • • • ■ • « 


In 


76- 


TkaUium 


Tl 


204* 


Iodine 


I 


127- 


Thorium 


Th 


288- 


iTtchuin ... ... 


It 


197- 


Tin (Stannum) ... 


Sn 


118- 


Iron (Ferrum) ... 


Fe 


66* 


Titanium 


Ti 


60- 


Lanthanum 


La 


92- 


Tungsten [WoU- 
ram),i 


W 


184- 


Lead (Plumbum) 


Pb 


207- 


Lithium 


Li 


7- 


UTOwium ... ... 


u 


120- 


Magnesium 


Mg 


24 6 


Vanadium 


V 


61-25 


Manganese 


Mn 


66* 


TUrium 


Y 


62- 


Mercury (Hy-' 


Hg 


200* 


Zino 


Zn 


66- 


Rrconium 


Zr 


89*5 



Those in italics are rare and are not used to any extent in arts or manuCaotures. 



SF^OIFIO HBAT* 

1. When we heat equal weights of different substanoes, we find that 
the amount of heat required to produce an equal temperature varies in 
the case of each. Some have a greater speeijic or tpeeial eapacity for heat. 
It is this peculiarity which is meant by the shorter expression speeijic heat. 
The greater the capacity for heat, that is, the more heat it takes to pro- 
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dace a given result, the greater the specific heat — ^the less heat required, 
the less the specific heat, of any body. 

2. Illustrations of the different specific heat of different substances may 
bQ found on every hand. Thus if you take equal quantities of water, oil 
of turpentine, iron, and mercury, at the same temperature, and apply an 
equal amount of heat to each, you will find that the turpentine will g^w 
twice as hot, the iron eight times as hot, and the mercury thirty-three 
times as hot in the same time, as the water does. 

3. If, again, you try to melt ice with equal quantities of different 
bodies which have all been heated to the same point, you wiU. find that 
much less will be melted by some of them than by others. A pound of 
any of the substances just named, will have much less effect than a pound 
of hot water — though the heat of each when brought .in contact with 
the ice has been the same. The reason, of course, is, that, as they required 
much less heat than water does to raise them to any given temperature, 
they have just so much the less to give away. For the same reason some 
bodies cool much more quiekly than others of the same temperature. If 
two vessels, one with mercury, the other with water, be left to cool, the 
mercury will fall in temperature twice as feist as the water. 

4. If we take two given weights of water at different temperatures and 
pour them together, the heat of the whole will be just the mean, or 
middle, heat between that of each. Thus a pint of water at 200% mixed 
with a pint at 100°, would give us two pints at 160**. The colder water 
would gain and the warmer would lose 50** of heat. It is the same when 
we mix two portions of the same liquid, whatever it may be. 

5. But if we mingle a pound of mercury at 160° with a pound of water 
at 40°, the temperature of the compound will not be the mean or middle of 
the combined heat, as it would have been had mercury been mingled with 
mercury, or water with water. Instead of 160° + 40° = 200 -r 2 = 100° 
for the whole, it will be only 45°, the mercury having lost 115° and yet 
having heated the water only 5°. I^ on the other hand, we mingle & 
pound of water at 160° with a pound of mercury at 40°, the whole will 
show a heat of 166°, the 5° lost by the water having heated the mer- 
cury 116°. 

Thus the same amount of heat exhibits a higher intensity when con- 
tained in quicksilver than when contained in water. 

The specific heat of solids is most easily ascertained by heating 
them to a given point, and then plunging them into water or any liquid 
at a lower temperature. 

6. The standard chosen for the comparison of the specific heat of 
different bodies is water, which has a greater capacity for heat than any 
other body. Weight rather than measure is used in the comparison, and 
water being fixed as equivalent in specific heat to 1000, the specific heat 
of other sabstances is expressed by some lower figures, according to the 
fiusts in each case. 
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The following is a table of the specific heat of yarions substancee : — 

Sabstanoet. Spedfio Heat of eqval Weights. 

Water . . l-OOO 

loe 'SIS 

Wood Charcoal '241 

Bnlphnr '208 

Olan '198 

Diamond '147 

Iron 1188 

Copper '09616 

Silver '06701 

Iodine '06412 

Gold '08244 

Mercury '08888 

8. The great amount of heat required to raise the temperature of water 
has the effect of keeping the sea at a oomparatiyely equal degree of heat 
all round the year. It cannot be suddenly raised in temperature to any 
great eztenti and, thus, life, both animal and vegetable, is not exposed to 
the fatal results which must follow if it were otherwise. If it rose in 
warmth as easily as mercury, the dry land would be speedily turned into 
a lifeless desert. 

From the same cause, the sea is of the greatest use in tempering the 
cold of the land. It cools so slowly, and gives off" so much heat as it does 
so, that the air is warmed by it, and abates the rigour of winter in the 
regions over which it passes. It is from this reason « that an island is 
always so much more temperate than a continental country, in the cold 
latitudes. Britain has a much milder climate than the parts of Europe 
equally far north, and Vancouver's Island is very much milder than the 
land on the Continent near it. 

9. The specific heat of equal weights of different substances, as we have 
seen, varies greatly ; but if instead of taking equal weights we substitute 
quantities, proportioned to the respective atomic weight of bodies, the' 
striking fact is brought to light that the amount of heat these bodies are 
capable of receiving, is identical, when their atomic weight is kept in 
view in the quantities employed. Thus the table already given, shows 
that the atomic weight of sulphur is thirty-two, and that of iron fifty-six. 
If, now, thirty-two parts of sulphur, and fifty-six parts of iron, be heated 
to the same degree, and then put into the same quantity of water, say at 
the freezing point, the thirty-two parts of sulphur and the fifty-six ports 
of iron, will each raise the heat of the water to the same extent, and it is 
the same with other substances treated in the same way. Thus, atom 
for atom, all bodies have the same capacity for heat, though, weight for 
weight, that capacity varies. 
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THE BLACK PBINOE.— Dean Stanly. 

The thongbt which we most nattiraUy connect with the nuua 
of the Black Frmce, is the warB of the English and French — 
the victories -of England over France. Oat of those wars 
mach noble feeling sprang, — feelings of chivalry and courtesy 
and respect to oui enemies, and (perhaps a donbtfiil boon) of 
nnshaken confidence in ourselves. Such feelings ate amongst 
ooT most precious inheritances, and all honour be to bim who 
first inspired them into the hearts of bis 
countrymen, never to be again extinct. But 
it is a matter of still greater thankfulness 
to remember, as we look at the worn-out 
armour of the Black Prince, that those wars 
of English conqaest are buried with him, 
never to be revived. Other wars may arise 
in the unknown future still before ua — ^but 
snch wars as he and his father waged, *ra 
shall, we may thankfally hope, see no more 
again for ever. We shall never again see a 
King of England, or a Prince of Wales, tak- 
ing advantage of a legal quibble to conquer a 
great neigbbooriug country, and laying waste 
with £re and sword a civihsed kingdom, from 
mere self- aggrandisement. We have se»n 
how, on the eve of the battle of Poitiers, one 
good man with a patience and charity truly 
heroic did strive by all that Christian vrisdom 
and forbearance conld nrge, to stop that un- 
hallowed warfare. It is a satisfaction to think ,j^ ^^^^^ prmoe 
that bis wish is accompbshed; that what fromhii 

he laboured to effect almost as a hopeless ^°'"*cSh^.''""^ 
project, has now well-nigh become the law 
of the civilised world. It is tnie, that the wars of Edward III. 
and the Black Prince were renewed again on a more fright- 
fal scale in the next century, renewed at the instigation of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who strove thus to avert the storm 
which seemed to bim to be threatening the Church : but these 
were the last, and the tomb and college of Cbicbele are them- 
selves lasting monuments of the deep remorse for hia sin, 
which smote his declining years. WiUi bim finished the last 
trace of those bloody wars: may nothing efer arise, in our time 
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or oar children's, to break the bond of peace between England 
and France, which is the bond of the peace of the world. 

Becondljr, he bringe before as all that is most characteristic 

of the ages of chivalry.' Yoa have beard of his courtesy, bis 

reverence to age and authority, bis generosity to his fallen 

enemy. But I mast in jnstice remind you, that the evil as well 

aa the good of chivalry was seen in him, and that this evil, like 

that which I spoke of jnst now, ie also, I tniat, buried with 

him. One single instance will show what I mean. In those 

disastrous years which nshered in the close of his life, a 

rebellion arose in his French province of Gascony, provoked by 

his wasteful expenditure. 

One of the chief towns 

where the insurgents 

held ont, was IJmoges. 

The Prince, though tiien 

labouring under hjs fatal 

illness, besieged and took 

it; and as soon as it was 

taken, he gave orders 

that bis soldiers shoold 

massacre every one that 

' they found ; whilst he 

himself, too ill to walk 

or ride, was carried 

through the streets in a 

litter, looking on at the 

carnage. Men, women, 

and children, threw 

themselves on Qieir 

The BUokPrinoB, from BiiBnoientiminfinff. kneeS, aS be passed On 

through the devoted 
city, crying " Mercy, mercy ; " bat he went on relentlessly, 
and the massacre went on, till, struck by the gallantry of three 
French knights, whom he saw fighting in one of the squareti 
against fearfol odds, he ordered it to cease. Now, for this 
dreadful scene there were donbtlesa many excases — the irrita- 
tion of illnees, the affection for his father, whose dignity lie 
thought outraged by so determined a reaietance, and the 
indignation against the ingratitude of a city on which he had 
bestowed many favours. But what ia especially to be observed, 
is not BO much the cruelty of the individual man aa the great 
imperfection of that kind of virtue which could allow of auch 
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emeliy. Dreadfnl as this scene seems to us, to men of that 
time it seemed qnite natural. The poet who recorded it, had 
nothing more to say concerning it, than that : — 

« All the townsmen were taken or slain 
By the ooble Prince of price ; 
Whereat great joy had all around, 
Those who were his friends ; 
And his enemies were 
Sorely grieved, and repented 
That they had begun the war against him." 

This strange contradiction arose from one single cause. The 
Black Prince, and those who looked up to him as their pattern, 
chivalrons, kind, and generous as tiiey were to their equals, 
and to their immediate dependants, bad no sense of what was 
due to the poor, to the middle, and the humbler classes 
generally. He could be touched by the sight of a captive king, 
or at the gallantry of the three French gentlemen ; but he had 
no ears to hear, no eyes to see, the cries and groans of the 
&thers, and mothers, and children, of the poorer citizens, who 
were not bound to Iiim by the laws of honour and of knight- 
hood. It is for us to remember, as we stand by his grave, tiiat 
whilst he has left us the legacy of those noble and beautiful 
feelings, which are the charm and best ornaments of life, 
though not its most necessary virtues, it is our further privilege 
and duty to extend those feelings towards the classes on which 
he never cast a thought ; to have towards aU classes of society, 
and to make them have towards each other, and towards our- 
selves, the high respect, the courtesy, and kindness, which 
were then peculiar to one class only. 

It is a well-known saying in Shakspeare, that — 

" The eTil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.** — 

But it is often, happily, just the reverse, and so it was with the 
Black Prince. 

He was the first great English captain, who showed what 
English soldiers were, and what they could do against French- 
men, and against all the world. He was the first English 
prince who showed what it was to be a true gentleman. He 
was the first, but he was not the last. We have seen how, 
when he died, Englishmen thought that all their hopes had 
died with him. But we know that it was not so ; we know 
that the life of a great nation is not bound up with the life of a 
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single man; we know that the valonr and the eoartefiy and 
the chivaby of England are not buried in the grave of the 
Plantagenet Prince. It needs only a glance round the country, 
to see that the high character of an English gentleman, of which 
the Black Prince was the noble pattern, is stUl to be found every- 
where ; and has since his time been spreading itself more and 
more through classes, which in his time seemed incapable of 

reaching it And not to soldiers only, but to all who are 

engaged in the long warfare of life, is his conduct an example. 
To unite in our lives the two qualities expressed in his motto, 
** Hoch muth " and " Ich dien " (" high spirit " and ** reverent 
service" ), is to be, indeed, not only a true gentleman and a 
true soldier, but a true Christian also. To show to all who 
differ from us, not only in war but in peace, that delicate for- 
bearance, that fear of hurting another's feelings, that happy art 
of sa3dng the right thing to the right person, which he showed 
to the captive king, would indeed add a grace and a charm to 
the whole course of this troublesome world, such as none can 
afford to lose, whether high or low. Happy are they who, 
having this gift by birth or station, use it for its highest 
purposes ; still more happy are they who, having it not by birth 
or station, have acquired it, as it may be acquired, by Cluristian 
gentleness and Christian charity. 

And lastly, to act in all the various difficulties of our every- 
day life with that coolness, and calmness, and £a.ith in a higher 
power than his own, which he showed when the appalling 
danger of his situation burst upon him at Poitiers, would 
smoothe a hundred difficulties and ensure a hundred vic- 
tories. We often think we have no power in ourselves, no 
advantages of position^ to help us against our many tempta- 
tions, to overcome the many obstacles we encounter. Let us 
take our stand by the Black Prince's tomb, and go back once 
more in thought to the distant fields of France. A slight rise 
in the wild upland plain, a steep lane through vineyards and 
underwood, this was all that he had, humanly speaking, on his 
side ; but he turned it to the utmost use of which it could be 
made, and won the most glorious of battles. So, in like 
manner, our advantages may be slight — hardly perceptible to 
any but ourselves — let us turn them to account, and the results 
will be a hundredfold ; we have only to adopt the Black 
Prince's bold and cheering words, when first he saw his 
enemies, *^ God is my help, I must fight them as best I can;*' 
adding that lofty yet resigned and humble prayer, which he 
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uttered when the battle was annotmced to be inevitable, and 
which has since become a proverb, ** Ood defend the right J" 



KoTBS.— T%« BUtek Frinee.—Ed'waxd, 
Pxinoe of Wales, son of Edimrd HI., 
got the name of the Black Prince firom 
the blaek armour he wore. He himself 



He waa bom at Woodstock in 

1330, and died of consumption in 1878, at 

the age of forty-six. He fought with 

groat gallantry at Crecy, when he was 

only sixteen. In 1387 Ajng Edward, his 

fiktiber, claimed the Crown of France, in 

rigrht of his mother, Isabella. 8he was 

flie daughter of Philip the SUr, Einff of 

Franoe (1286-1314), and was a£Bianced to 

her fotore husband, Edward H., when 

she was onlT six years (dd. On the death 

of Philip the Fur's three sons without 

heirs, Edward III. claimed at iMst the 

reg w u cy of France, as nephew of the 

tiure^ his mother bong their sister. But 

the French Salic law, which forbade a 

queen reigninff, was held to prevent a 

female heiress transmitting rights she did 

not herself possess. Edward disputed 

this, and hence rose the great wars with 

France, which drained the blood and 

treasure of both England and Franoe 

far oirer a hundred years. The claim was 

wnrthless in itself; and, even if its prin- 

d^e had been granted, there were nearer 

heirs than Edward. A legal guOfbU.-^ 

Bespeoting Edward's claim through his 

mother. MattUo/JPritUn.—Voaghtiaie. 



Oajned by the Black Prince. John, King 
of France, and his son, were taken 
prisoners. Poitiers is now a town of 
80,000 inhabitants. It ia about 200 miles 
S.W. from Paris. The English held it for 
nearly three hundred vears. It was not 
the southern limit of tnelr French terri- 
tory, however. They held Bordeaux, 
over 100 miles S.W. of Poitiers, from 1132 
to 1451. The son of the Black Prince— 
Biohard of Bordeaux — (Biohard H.) was 
bom there. Still further south the 
English held the proyince of Gasoony, 
which reaches to the Pyrenees, from 1162 
to 1463. One good man, dte. — Cardinal 
Perigord. (39kie^2e.— Hewa8bominl362, 
and died 1443. In 1414, the year of the 
Council of Constance, when all Europe 
was crying out fbr the Beform of the 
Church, he feamed to a flame Henry V.'s 
ambition to conquer the whole of France, 
as his ri^hiftil mheritance— the real ob- 
ject of his doing so being to prevent the 
reform of the Church in England, by the 
distraction of foreign war. Chichele 
founded All Souls' CoU^, Oxford. He 
lies buried in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Lvmogee, — ^A town in the old province of 
the Limousin, now in the Department of 
Haute Vienne. Taken by the English, 
as in the text, in 1370. It is 110 miles 
N.W. of Bordeaux. 



A FAEEWELL. — Tennyson. 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver : 

No more by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet then a river : 
Nowhere by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

But here will sigh thine alder tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver ; 

And here by thee will hum the bee. 
For ever and for ever. 

A thousand suns wiU stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver. 

But not by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 
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THE DRUM.— Sco« ofA-rnmU. 
I KATE that drum's diecordant sound, 
Parading round and round and round ; 
lo thoughtlcsa youtii it pleasure yields. 
And lures &om dtiea and from fields, 
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To sell their liberty for charms 

Of tawdry lace and gHttering arms ; 

And when Ambition's yoice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lands. 

I hate that drum's discordant sound. 
Parading round and round and round ; 
To me it talks of ravaged plains. 
And burning towns, and ruined swains, 
And mangled limbs and dying groans, 
And widows' tears, and orphans' moans. 
And all that Misery's hand bestows. 
To £11 the catalogue of human woes. 



CURIOSITIES OF WOBDS.— Archbishop Trench. 

Tat notice of ArchbiBhop Trench, see " Fourth Reader," Public School Series, p. 162. 

Frank. — What a record of great social revolutions — in nations 
and in the feelings of nations — the one word " frank " contains ; 
which is used, as we all know, to express aught that is gene- 
rous, straightforward, and free. The Franks, or ** Free-Men" 
.were a powerful German tribe, or association of tribes, which, 
at the breaking up of the Boman Empire, possessed themselves 
of Gaul, to which they gave their own name. They were the 
ruling, conquering people, honourably distinguished from the 
Gtiuls and degenerate Bomans, among whom they established 
themselves, by their independence, their love of freedom, their 
scorn of a lie ; they had, in short, the virtues which belong to 
a conquering and dominant race in the midst of an inferior 
and conquered one. And thus it came to pass that, by degrees, 
the name ''frank," which may have originally indicated a 
national, came to involve a moral distinction as well ; and a 
" frank " man was synonymous not merely with a man of -the 
conquering German race, but was an epithet applied to any 
man possessed of certain high moral qualities, which for 
the most part appertained to, and were found only in, men of 
that stock ; and thus in men's daily discourse, when they speak 
of a person as being ** frank," or when they use the words 
"franchise," '' enfranchisement,** to express civil liberties and 
immunities, their language here is the outgrowth, the record, 
and the result of great historic changes, — bears testimony to 
facts of history whereof it may well happen that the speakers 
have never heard. 
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MiscBEANT. — It is to the ** intense hatred " which the Cm- 
sades ronsed throughout Christendom against the Mahometan 
infidels we owe <^ miscreant/' in its present sense of one to 
whom we would attribute the vilest principles and practice. 
The word meant at first simply a ** misbeliever," and would 
have been applied as freely, and with as little sense of injustice, 
to the royal-hearted Saladin as to the most infamous wretch that 
fought in his armies. By degrees, however, those who em- 
ployed it tinged it more and more with their feeling and passion, 
more and more lost sight of its primary use, until they would 
apply it to any whom they regarded with feelings of abhor- 
rence, resembling those which they entertained for an infidel ; 
just as '* Samaritan " was often employed by the Jews purely 
as a term of reproach, and with no thought whether the 
person on whom it was fastened was really sprung from that 
mongrel people or not; indeed, when they were quite sure 
he was not. 

Cardinal. — The appropriation of this name to the paro- 
chial clergy of the city of Eome, with the subordinate bishops 
of that diocese, is an outgrowth, and, in itself, a standing 
testimony, of the measureless assumptions of the Boman See. 
One of tiie favourite comparisons by which that See was used 
to set out its relations of superiority to all other churches of 
Christendom was this ; it was the * hmge ' or ' cardo,' on which 
all the rest of the Church, as the door, at once depended and 
turned. It followed presentiy upon this that the clergy of 
Borne were ' cardincdes,* as nearest to, and most closely con- 
nected with him who was thus the * hinge ' or cardo of all. 

DuKOE.-An inqniry into the pedigree of this word wiU 
lay open to us an important page in the intellectual history 
of Europe. We may all know what a '< dunce ** is, but we 
may not be as well acquainted with the quarter from which 
the word has been derived. Certain theologians in the Middle 
Ages were called Schoolmen, being so called because they were 
formed in the cloister and cathedral schooUf which Charlemagne 
and his immediate successors founded — men not to be lightiy 
spoken of, as they often are by those who never read a line 
of their works, and have not a tithe of their wit. At the 
revival of learning, however, their works fell out of favour ; 
they were not written in classical Latin ; the form in which 
their speculations were thrown was often unattractive ; it was 
mainly in their authority that the Church of Bome found 
support for her perilled dogmas ; on all which accounts it wais 
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considered a mark of intellectual progress and advance to hiave 
broken with them and altogether thrown off their yoke. 
Some, however, still clung to these Schoolmen, and to one in 
particular, Duns Scotus, the great teacher of the Franciscan 
order ; and many times an adherent of the old learning would 
seek to strengthen his position by an appeal to its great 
doctor, familiarly called Duns; while the other would con- 
temptuously rejoin, "Oh, you are a Dunsman!'* or, more 
briefly, ** You are a Duns / " or, " This is a piece of dunsery ; " 
and inasmuch as the new learning was ever enlisting more and 
more of the genius and scholarship of the age on its side, the 
title became more and more a term of scorn. " Remember ye 
not," says Tindal, "how within this thirty years, and far 
less, the old barking curs. Dunce's disciples, and like draff, 
called Scotists, the children of darkness, raged in every pulpit 
against Greek, Latin and Hebrew?'* And thus from that 
long-extinct conflict between the old and the new learning, 
that strife between the medisBval and the modem theology, 
we inherit the words ** dunce ** and " duncery." The lot of 
poor Duns was certainly a hard one, for, whatever may have 
been his merits as a teacher of Christian truth, he was certainly 
one of the keenest and most subtle-witted of men. He, the 
" Subtle Doctor,** by pre-eminence, for so his admirers called 
him, " the wittiest of the School divines,** as Hooker declares 
him, could hardly have anticipated, and as little as any man 
deserved, that his name should have been turned into a bye- 
word expressive of stupidity and obstinate dulness. 

Stipulation — Thrall and Thraldom — Lumber — Signing. — 
These words are worthy of notice : — 

It is a signal evidence of the conservative powers of language 
that we may often trace in speech the records of customs and 
states of society which have now passed so entirely away as 
to survive nowhere else but in these words alone. For 
example, a '* stipulation,** or agreement, is so called, as many 
tell us, from '^ stipula,** a straw, because it once was usual, 
when one person passed over landed property to another, that 
a straw from the land as a pledge or earnest of the property 
transferred, should be handed from the seller to the buyer, 
which afterwards was commonly preserved vdth, or inserted 
in, the title-deeds. ** Thrall '* and *' thraldom *' descend to us 
from a period when it was the custom to thrill or drill the 
ear of a slave in token of servitude, a custom in use among 
the Jews (Deut. xv. 17) i and retained by our Anglo-Saxon 
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forefathers, who were wont thus to pierce at the church door 
the ears of their hondservants. 

By " lumber " we are, or might be, taught that Lombards 
were the first pawnbrokers, even as they were the first bankers, 
in England; a ** lumber "-room being a ''Lombard "-room, or 
room where the pawnbroker stored his pledges. 

Nor need I do more than remind you that in our common 
phrase of ** signing our name " we preserve a record of a 
time when the first mdunents of edncation, such as the power 
of writing, were the portion of so few, that it was not, as now, 
the exception, but the custom, for most persons to make their 
mark or ** sign," great barons and kings themselves not being 
ashamed to set their sign or cross to the weightiest documents. 
We more accurately express what ^we now do when we speak 
of ** subscribing the name." 

Composition. — ^Write a brief abstract of the etymology of the different 
words in this extract. 



THE NEED AND BENEFIT OF THOUGHTFULNESS. 

JoJm Buskin, 

John Buskin, M.A., was bom in 1819, and educated at Christ Churchy 
Oxford. His first book, " Modem Painters," was published 1843 — 60, and 
gaye him rank as the greatest living art-critic, and the master of a perfect 
llaglish style. He is pre-eminently a poet and interpreter of Nature^ 
which he paints in words, with matchless beauty. But he is still more. 
There is no purer, nobler, or more generous spirit among ua at this 
time than his. Of late years he has devoted himself to what may 
be called the Morals of National Life, and has met with much opposition 
to his views. They are spoken of as too lofty and too unselfish, to be 
carried out, as if that were not their greatest glory and the nation's 
deepest shame ! 

The modern English mind has this much in common with 
that of the Greek, that it intensely desires, in all things, the 
utmost completion or perfection compatible with their nature. 
This is a noble character in the abstract, but becomes ignoble 
when it causes us to forget the relative dignities of that nature 
itself, and to prefer the perfectness of the lower nature to the 
imperfection of the higher ; not considering that as, judged by 
such a rule, all the brute animals would be preferable to 
man, because more perfect in their functions and kind, and 
yet are always held inferior to him, so, in the works of man, 
those which are more perfect in their kind are always inferior 
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to those which are, in their nature, liable to more faults and 
shortconungs. For the finer the nature, the more flaws it will 
show through the clearness of it ; and it is a law of this 
universe that the best things shall be seldoniest seen in their 
best form. The wild grass grows well and strongly, one year 
with another; but the wheat is, according to the greater 
nobleness of its nature, liable to the bitterer blight. And, 
therefore, while in all things that we see, or do, we are to 
desire perfection, and strive for it, we are nevertheless not 
to set the meaner thing, in its narrow accomplishment, above 
the nobler thing, in its mighty progress ; not to esteem smooth 
minuteness above shattered majesty ; not to prefer mean victory 
to honourable* defeat ; not to lower the level of our aim, that 
we may the more surely enjoy the complacency of success. 

But, above all, in our dealings with the souls of other men, 
we are to take care how we check, by severe requirement or 
narrow caution, efforts which might otherwise lead to a noble 
issne ; and, stfll more, how we withhold our admiration from 
great excellences, because they are mingled with rough faults. 
Now, in the make and nature of every man, however rude or 
simple, whom we employ in manual labour, there are some 
powers for better things: some tardy imagination, torpid 
capacity of emotion, tottering steps of thought, there are, 
even at the worst ; and in most cases it is all our own fault 
that they are tardy or torpid. But they cannot be strengthened, 
tmless we are content to take them in their feebleness, and 
unless we prize and honour them in their imperfection above 
the best and' most perfect manual skiU. And this is what we 
have to do with, all our labourers ; to look for the thoughtful 
part of them, and get that out of Ihem, whatever we lose for 
it, whatever faults and errors we are obliged to take with it. 
For the best that is in them cannot manifest itself but in 
company with much error. 

Understand this clearly : You can teach a man to draw a 
straight line, and to cut one; to strike a curved line, and 
to carve it ; and to copy and carve any number of given 
lines or forms, with admirable speed and perfect precision; 
and you And his work perfect of its kind: but if you ask 
him to think about any of those forms, to consider if he cannot 
fmd any better in his own head, he stops; his execution 
becomes hesitating; he thinks, and ten to one he thinks 
wrong ; ten to one he makes a mistake in the first touch he 
gives to his work as a thinking being. But you have made 
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a man of him for all tliat. He was only a machine before, 
an animated tool. 

And observe, yon are pnt to stem choice in this matter. 
Yon must either make a tool of the creatore, or a man of him. 
Yon cannot make both. Men were not intended to work with 
^6 accuracy of tools, to be precise and perfect in all their 
actions. If yon will have that precision out of them, and 
make their fingers measnre degrees like cog-wheels, and their 
arms strike curves like compasses, yon mast nnhnmanise them. 
All the energy of their spirits must be given to make cogs «nd 
compasses of themselves. All their attention and strength 
must go to the accomplishment of the mean act. The eye of 
the soul must be bent upon the finger-point, and the soul's 
force must fill all the invisible nerves that guide it, ten hours 
a day, that it may not err from its steely precision, and so 
soul and sight be worn away, and the whole human being be 
lost at last----a heap of sawdust, so far as its intellectual work in 
this world is concerned ; saved only by its Heart, which cannot 
go into the form of cogs and compasses, but expands, after the 
ten hours are over, into fireside humanity. 

On the other hand, if you will make a man of the working 
creature, you cannot make a tool. Let him but begin to 
imagine, to think, to try to do anything worth doing ; and 
the engine-turned precision is lost at once. Out come all his 
roughness, all his dulness, all his incapability; shame upon 
shame, failure upon failure, pause after pause : but out comes 
the whole majesty of him also ; and we know the height of 
it only when we see the clouds settling upon him. And, 
whether the clouds be bright or dark, there will be transfigura- 
tion behind and within them. 

Composition. — ^Put the thoughts in this extract into words of your 
own, as concisely as yon can. 



JYBY.^Macatday (1824). 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are I 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant land 

of France ! 
And thou, Bochelle, our own Bochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 
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As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiflf, and still are they, who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of war, 
Hurrah ! Hurrah I for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

Oh. ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day. 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers. 
And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand ; 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled 

flood. 
And good Coligni's hoary hair, all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war. 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre^ 

The king is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 

Bight graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, *' Qod save our Lord the 

King." 
*' And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray. 
Press where ye see my white pliune shine, amidst the ranks of war, 
And be your orifiamme to-day the helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of MOf and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Aadre's plain. 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies — ^upon them with th^ lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white 

crest; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath turned his rein. 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 
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And then we thought on yengeance, and, all along our yan, 
** Bemember St. Bartholomew ! " was passed from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, '* No Frenchman is my foe : 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go." 
Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war. 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 

Bight well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France to-day ; 

And many a lordly banner GK)d gave them for a prey. 

But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; 

And the good Lord of Eosny hath ta'en the comet white. 

Our own true Maximilian tiie comet white has ta^en, 

The comet white with crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine. 

Tip with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may know 

How God hath humbled the proud house, which wrought his 

church such woe. 
Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest point 

of war. 
Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Navarre. 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; ho ! matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 

Ho I Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's souls. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ; 

Ho I burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night» 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave. 

And mocked the counsel of the wise and the valour of the brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 



Notes.— The battle of Ivry was fbaght 
on the 14th of March, 1690. The joint 
forces of the HnraenotB and of the 
liberal Catholio nooility, who auvported 
Henry of Navarre's claim to the 'Freaeh 
throne after the assassination of Henry 
III., were on the one side, and on the 
other was the army of the Catholic 
Leaffae, under the Ihike of Mayenne, 
brother of the Dnke of Guise, recently 
murdered by Henry HE. Henry of Na- 
varre (afterwards Henry IV.) won a 
Srreat ^otory. He was a Protestant at 
this time (or Galvinist, as Protestants 
were then called in France), and hence 
his triumph caused great joy among the 
Huguenots, whose champion he was. The 
ballad is suppNOsed to be the utterance of 
one of the victorious party. The Be- 
formed opinions had made great progress 
in France so &r back as 1568, and had 
been espoused by some of the highest 



personages in the state, induding the 
first pnnoe of the blood, the King of 
Navarre, fiither of Henry IV. The ex- 
treme Bomanists had, however, opposed 
them violently, and civil war had broken 
out as early as 1682, and had raged with 
brief intervals of nominal peace for 
twenty-eight years. JioehelUf our ovm 
Boehaie,—aociheile had from the first 
been one of the ^eat strongholdii/'of Pro- 
testantism. It is a seaport on the west 
coast of France. As thou teert constant •» 
our ills. — Bochelle stood a siege in 1673, 
after the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
rather than ^ve up its Protestantism. 
It was aided in its victorious defence bv 
troops sent ttoia. England. Ivry, — ^A 
town on the Biver Em-e, in Normandy, 
in the department of the Eure. Henry 
€f Navarrt.—' Henry lY., son of Antoine 
de Bourbon, Duke of Venddme, who 
was first prince of the blood, and be- 
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came King of Navarre by Ids marriage 
with Jeanne d'Albret, heiress of that 
crown. Nwarre»—A. small kingdom in 
the north of Spain : now a Spanish pro- 
vince. It is bounded on the North by 
the Fjrrenees at their western end, and is 
thus m the an^e formed by the Bay of 
Biscay, where franco and Spam meet. 
The army of the League, — The Duke of 
Gnise, a great French noble, connected 
with the Crown by maniages, formed in 
1576 a League of Catholics, to crush the 
Huguenots. The Protestants had pre- 
viously banded themselves in a some- 
what similar way. In a few mcmths 
Ouise^s League numbered 80,000 enrolled 
members, sworn to put down Protestant- 
ism by force. The clergy and the Jesuits 
were the main agents in the wide spread 
of this Confederation. The League set 
up Cardinal Bourbon, third brower of 
Henry IV.'s father, as king, in Henry's 
stead, refusing him as a heretic. Friest' 
led citizens. — The pulpits thundered 
eveiywhere all over France on behalf of 
the League— 

"The pulpit, drum ecclesiastic. 
Beat wiUi a fist instead of a stick." 

Bebel peers, — ^A vast number of the French 
nobility joined the League, and many 
were now in its army fighting against 
Heniy, the rightful king. AvpenzePs stout 
vtfantrjf. — The Swiss foot soldiers from l^e 
Canton of Appenz^. They were drawn 
vp on the right wing of the army of the 
League, next Egmont's Lancers. Eg^ 
Monvs Flemish spears. — Count Eg^ont, an 
officer of Philip II. of Spain, Protector of 
the League, had been sent from Flanders, 
then a Snaiush province, with 1,600 lan- 
cers, and ** four hundred carabines," to 
swell the Army of the League. The 
lancers were " excellently well horsed, 
and gallantlpr set forth with silk and gold ; 
the ' carabmes ' were armed, for the 
most part, with back, breast, and head 
armour, and mounted on nimble horses 
of a middle azQ."—DamWs Historie, &c. 
The brood of false Lorraine.— The kn^hts 
and others who served the House ofLor- 
raine. Lorraine was the seat of the 
ikmily of the Guises, who were descended 
ttata Baoul, Duke and Marquis of Lor- 
raine, killed at Cre^, 1946. Francis, 
Duke of Guise^ murdered by a Huguenot 
in 1563. and Hfenry^Duke of Guise, mur- 
dered by Henry m. in 1688, had been 
deadly enemies of the Beformers. The 
latter, indeed, was the great instigator, 
with Catherine de MedidL Charles lX.'s 
motlier, erf the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew: the fbrmer had fotmded **tiie 
League " which had done them so much 
harm. Detrk Mayenne, — Charles, Duke of 
Ki^enne, brother of Henry, Duke of 
Guise, commanded the Aimy of the 
League. Seines empurpled /ood. — The 
watos of the Seine, at Pans, supposed 



to have been dyed by the blood of the 
Huguenots massacred on St. Bartholo- 
mew's da^, 1572. At least 10,000 were 
murdered in Paris alone, and 80,000 more 
through the rest of France. Good 
CkUgni. — ^Admiral G^pud de Coligny 
and his brother, Francois Chatillon, 
better known as the Sire a' Andelot. were 
nephews of the Constable Anne de Mont- 
morency. Montmorency was bom in 
1493, and was killed in a battle against 
the Huguenots, near Paris, in 1667. He 
was the head of the armies of France, in 
virtue of his office. Gaspard de Co^gny 
was the head of the Huguenots, and hav- 
ing been treacherouely invited to Paris 
to the marriage of Henry of Navarre 
with Charles LK.'s sister Marguerite, 
fell in the St. Bartholomew massacre. 
He was, indeed, the first victim. His 
bloody corpse was flung into the street 
to let the Duke of Guise see that he was 
really dead. Bom 1616. Murdered 1672, 
at the age of fifty-six. The King— gallant 
crest. — "The King was upon a g^eat bay 
courser, £uined all over except hisfeuie 
and head, and galloping up and down 
through all the several squadrons, did 
•more oy his looks and gestures than by 
his words, which could scarcely be heard 
by the multitude, to recommend his own 
fortune and the common safety unto the 
army. ... At last, standmg still at 
the head of the main battalion, joining 
his hands, and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, he prayed so loud that dq was 
heard by many. . . . His helmet, 
which he now put on, was covered with 
a long gallant plimie of white feathers, 
for a mark that he might be followed." — 
DavUa. He looked— his eye. — "He with 
an undaunted countenance, but some- 
times with tears in his^yes, put his com- 
manders in mind " that all depended " on 
the point of the sword, and the valour of 
their own arms."— 27atn7a. This was just 
before he prayed. As rolled — the King,-— 
The prayer over — 
" At the end of these 
words there arose in 
the front of the battle 
a loud acclamation 
frt^m all that heard 
him, with an unani- 
mous cry of * Vive le 
Boi/* which being 
taken and redoubled 
from squadron to 

Suadron, through 
e whole army, gave 
a most happy begin- 
ning to the battle." 
— DaoUa, Orifiamme. 
— AunaOf gold, and 
flamma, fliune. The 
oriflamme was the ancifint royal banner of 
France. Its colour was purple-aznre and 
gold, which, together with its five points, 
gave it its name. The oriflamme at A^- 
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ocrart is said to have been a red flag with 
five points. Ckdverin,—A. kind of ancient 
cannon, which got its name from its long, 
thin serpent sluqpe, and its vomiting flie 
like a oragon— from L, Ooiubert a snake. 
The fiery 27«Jte.— The right wing of the 
Am^ of the Leagae was under the Duke 
of Kemonrs. The battle began as a 
cavalry fight, one body of the Leasne's 
cavalry charging after another, only to 
be broken and sent off the field in wild 
fli^fht, after a terrible miUt^ in which 
King Henry was ever in the van. Outlet 
era, — A province of the Netherlands. 
AlmajftUj Fr. AUemagne. — Germany. 
Hireling cavalry. — A large proi>ortion of 
the cavalry of these times consisted of 
corps of ^ free lances," who fcdlowed war 
as a trade, hiring themselves out to 
whichever side imid best. A large body 
of German cavalry, who had taken service 
under Henry, ana had been paid by 
him, but had deserted to the Army qH 
the League from mercenary motives, 
some time before the battle, and now 
fSouffht against him, were shot down 
without quarter, for their treachery. 
€hlden XtJtM.— The lily was the flower of 
France, as the rose is that of England. 
Golden lilies were embroidered on the 
royal standard. JD'^umoZe.— Charles de 
Lorraine, Ihike d'Aumale, younger 
brother of Henry, Duke of Guise. The 
Flemish Count. — Count Egmon^ com- 
mander of the Flemish cavalry. Biscay 
ffoU^—A. gale in the Bay of Biscay, which 
18 subject to great storms from its expo- 
sure to the whole sweep of tiie Atlantic. 
"i9l. Bartholomew."— &ee above. "Out 
spake genUe Henry,** Ac. — " He showed 
a very great and anxious care, even to 
the commanding with a hoarse voice, 
and crying aloud through the fleld every 
moment, that the French gentry should 
be spared." But " he commanded that 
the Germans who had broken their fedth 



should all bepnt to the sword, to thelaat 
vaaiL"— DavHa. We of the Religion. — 
Name assumed by the Huguenots. Lord 
o/.Bosny.—'M.famTilitvn de Bethune, Sieur 
ae Boeny (see next line). The Cornet 
White. Ac— The flag of the Lorraines, 
carried that day by the Sieur de Cygogne, 
who was taken prisoner. Vienna— Im- 
eerne. — Centres firom which the auxiliaries 
of the League had been largely drawn. 
The one is the capital of Austria: the 
other the capital of the Catholic Canton 
of Switzerland, of the same name. BhiUp. 
—Philip n., son of Charles V., King of 
Spain and the Low Countrie8| and Em- 
peror of the Indies — ^that is, of the 
Spanish discoveries and conquests in tiie 
West Indies and continental America. 
They included Mexico and Peru, and 
had yielded much treasure to Spain. He 
was the husband of our Queen Mary. 
BistoUs. — Spanish gold coins worth about 
sixteen shillings each. Antwerp Monks. 
— Antwerp was the capital of Philip's 
flemish dominions, Bttrghers of St, 
Oeniviive. — Tbo people of Paris. St. 
Gen^vi^ve, or Genoveva, is the patron 
saint of Paris. The lesend is, that when 
Attila the Hun invaded France, and took 
Metzand other cities, the people of Paris, 
then called Lutetia (Mud-town), when 
on the point of abandoning their homes 
and property to the invader, were re- 
assuried by a peasant girl, who announced 
in the name of heaven that the invader 
would not approach the city. The event 
corresponded with the prediction, and 
hence the honours since paid the saint. 
Paris was afraid that Henry would march 
at once on it. He did not sit down be- 
fore it, however, till the ^th of May, and 
after taking the suburbs, was forced by 
the Duke or Parma, Philip n.'s general, 
who marched with 14,000 men from the 
Netherlands, to raise the siege on the 
SOth of August. 



THE POET'S SONG.— Tennyaon. 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 

He pass'd by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 

And waves of shadow went o7er the wheat. 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in her oloud, 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 
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The swallow stopt as lie hunted the bee, 

The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with tilie down on his beak, 

And stared, with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale thought, ** I have sung many songs, 

But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 

When the years have died away." 



THE NEW YEAR'S NIGHT OF AN ILL-SPENT LIFE. 

Johann Paul Friedrich Richter, 

» 

Bom in Bavaria, in 1763 ; died in Bavaria, 1825. A poet in prose ; a 
great hnmoiirifit ; a wise xnoralist ; with a bouI fall of light whidi shines 
even through his tears, and with a heart fall of love. He lived and died 
in Germany, and thus never saw the great world, but his heart went forth 
to all that lived, notwithstanding. His style is the most difficult to 
tzansUkte of any German writer's ; vet there is a wealth in it which repays 
any labour. His only son died when Bichter was getting old, and the 
blow broke his heart. He literally wept himself blind at 1^ loss. 

Ak old man stood at midnight on the last day of the year, 
and looked up with a fsice of pale despair on the unmoving, 
ever-blooming heaven, and round on the still, pure, white 
earth, on which no one was, now, as joyless and sleepless as 
he. For his grave stood not far from him; it was covered 
only with the snow of age, not with the green of youth, and 
he brought from his whole rich life nothing with him, but 
errors, sins and ailments — ^a worn-out body, a desolate soul, 
a breast full of poison, and an age full of regret. His fair 
days of youth flitted round him tiiat night like ghosts, and 
bore him back to that sweet morning when his father had set 
him first on the dividing line of life, which leads, on the right, 
by the sunny path of goodness, to a broad, peaceful land, full 
of light, and rich harvests, and angels ; and, on the left, leads 
down by the underground mole courses of the guilty, to a dark 
dkve, iiill of ever-dropping poisons, and dark foul damps. 

Ah! the serpents hang round his breast, and the poison 
drops are on his tongue, and he knew, now, where he was. 

Half maddened, and with unspeakable grief, he cried to 
heaven, " Give me my youth back again ! 0, fiEither, set me 
on the. dividing line once more, that I may choose differently 
firom what I did 1 *' 

But his father and his youth were far away. He saw mis- 
leading lights dance on marshes, and go out in the churchyard, 
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and he said, '< These are my foolish days 1 " He saw a star 
glide from heaven and shine in its fall till it burst and was 
quenched on the earth. ** That is myself," said his bleeding 
heart, and the serpent's teeth of regret gnawed once more at 
his wonnds. 

Kindling phantasy showed him flitting sleep-walkers on the 
roofs, and the windmills raised their arms threateningly to 
strike at him, and a corpse left behind in the empty dead- 
house gradually took his form. 

In the midst of this struggle, the music of the New Year 
suddenly rose from the church towers in the village, like distant 
church music. He was deeply moved. He looked round the 
horizon, and over the broad earth, and he thought on the 
friends of his youth, who now, happier and better than he, 
were teachers of the world, fathers of happy children, and 
honoured men, and he said, '' Oh, I, like you, could sleep 
away the first night of the year, if I had only chosen ! Ah, 
I would indeed be happy, ye dear old friends, if I had heeded 
your new year's wishes and counsels! " 

In feverish recollection of his youth, it seemed to him, now, 
as if the corpse that was like himself, in the dead-house, raised 
itself up. At last, through the superstition which sees spirits 
of the other world on new year's night, it took the appearance 
of a living youth, in the attitude of the beautiful bronze youth 
in the Capitol, who pulls a thorn from his foot ; and his 
own old blooming form was bitterly mimicked before him. 

He could see no more : he hid his eyes ; a thousand hot 
tears fell freezing into the snow. He only sighed once more, 
softly, sadly> and without moving. " Come only again, 
youth, come again ! " 

And it came again ; for he had only dreamed in this fearful 
way on the new year's night. He was still a youth ; only, 
his errors had .been no dream. But he thanked God that, 
while still young, he could turn away from the darkening paths 
of vice, and find once more the sunny way of goodness, which 
leads to the rich land of everlasting harvest. 

Turn thou with him, reader, if you stand on his path of 
evil. This dream, so alarming, will hereafter be your judge ; 
and then, though you call, ever so tearfully, '' Come again, 
beautiful youth," it will come back, never, never more I 

"Nom.— Beautiful Touih, dse.—Afyanoua mosenm in the Capitol, at Borne. It is 
bronze statae — " The Boy pulling a a memorial of the best age of Grecian 
Thorn from his Foot." It is now in the art. It is two ftet five inches in height. 
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A HUMAN SKULL.— i?*. Locker. 

'SLt. Locker, is of a Kentish family. His grandfather was Lieut.- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, and his father founded the Naval 
Gallery there. He himself married a sister of the late Earl of Elgin. 
These admirable verses are from a small volume published by Mr. Locker, 
called *' London Lyrics." He was bom in 1821. 

A HUMAN skull ! I bought it passing cheap, — 

A slight reflection on its first employer ; 
I thought mortality did well to keep 

Some mute memento of the Old Destroyer. 

Time was, some may have prized its blooming skin. 
Here lips were woo'd perhaps in transport tender ; 

Some may haye chuck'd what was a dimpled chin, 
And never had my doubt about its gender ! 

Did she live yesterday, or ages back ? 

What colour were the eyes when bright and waking ? 
And were your ringlets fair, or brown, or black. 

Poor little head ! that long has done with aching P 

It may have held (to shoot some random shots) 

Thy brains, Eliza Fry, or Baron Byron's, 
The wits of Nelly Gwynn or Doctor Watts, — 

Two quoted bards ! two philanthropic sirens. 

But this I trust is clearly understood. 

If man or woman — and if loved or hated. 
Whoever owned this Skull was not so good. 

Nor quite so bad as many may have stated. 

Who love, can need no special type of Death ; 

He bares his awful face too soon, too often ; 
** Immortelles " bloom in Beauty's bridal wreath, ' 

And does not yon green elm contain a cofi&n ? 

O, cara mine, what lines of care are these ? 

The heart still lingers with its golden hours, 
But fading tints are on the chestnut trees. 

And where is all that lavish wealth of flowers ? 

The end is near. Life yields not what it gave. 
But Death has promises that call for praises ; 

A very worthless rogue may dig the grave. 

Yet hands unseen will dress the turf with daisies. 
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Notes.— Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, datighter 
of John QwTDey. Eaq., Norwich. She 
vaa a member or the Sooiety of "FrieadB, 
and wife of Mr. Joseph Iry, a London 
merchant. She became fiunoos for her 
Christian labours among female pri- 
soners in Eurliflh and fbreign gaols. 
Bom, 1780; died, 1846. £aron Byron.— 



George, Lord Byron, the t>oet. 
" Fifth Header," page 31. NeUy Gwynn. 
— ^An actress, who became one of the 
fayonrites of Charles U. She was a very 
beantiful woman. Died, 1687. Watts^ 
Dr, J«aac.— Author of the " Hymns.** 
A dissenting clergyman of Jjiondon, 
Bom, 1674 ; died, 174a 



THE OMGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION.— Mwatt%. 

The great-grandsons of those who had fonght under William 
and the great-grandsons of those who had fonght under Harold 
began to draw near each other in friendship; and the first 
pledge of their reconciliation was the Great Charter, won by 
their united exertions, and framed for their common benefit. 

Here commences the history of the English nation. The 
history of the preceding events is the history of wrongs inflicted 
and sustained by various tribes, which indeed all dwelt on 
English ground, but which regarded each other with aversion 
such as has scarcely ever existed between communities separated 
by physical barriers. For even the mutual animosity of countries 
at war with each other is langtdd when compared with the ani- 
mosity of nations, which, morally separated, are yet locally 
intermingled. In no country has the enmity of race been 
carried farther than in England. In no country has that 
enmity been more completely effaced. The stages of the process 
by which the hostile elements were melted down into one 
homogeneous mass are not accurately known to us. But it is 
certain that when John became King, the distinction between 
Saxons and Normans was strongly marked, and that before the 
end of the reign of his grandson it had almost disappeared. In 
the time of Bichard the First, the ordinary imprecation of a 
Norman gentleman was, ^* May I become an Englishman I *' 
— ^his ordinary form of indignant denial was, '^ Do you take 
me for an Englishman ? '* The descendant of such a gentle- 
man a hundred years later was proud of the English name. 

The sources of the noblest rivers which spread fertility over 
continents, and bear richly-laden fleets to the sea, are to be 
sought in wild and barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid 
down in maps, and rarely explored by travellers. To such a 
tract, the history of our country during the thirteenth century 
may not unaptly be compared. Sterile and obscure as is that 
portion of our annals, it is there that we must seek for the 
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origin of onr freedom, oar prosperity, and our glory. Then it 
was that the great English people was formed, ti^at the national 
character began to exhibit those peculiarities "which it has 
ever since retained, and that our fathers became emphatically 
islanders, — ^islanders not merely in geographical position, but 
in their politics, their feelings, and their manners. Then first 
appeared with distinctness that constitution which has ever 
since, through all changes, preserved its identity ; that consti- 
tution of wi^ch all the other free constitutions in the world 
are copies, and which, in spite of some defects, deserves to be 
regarded as the best under which any great society has ever 
yet existed during many ages. Then it was that the House of 
Commons, the archetype of all the representative assemblies 
which now meet, either in the old or in the new world, held its 
first sittings. Then it- was that the common law rose to the 
dignity of a science, and rapidly became a not unworthy rival 
of the unperial jurisprudence. Then it was that the courage 
of those sailors who manned the rude barks of the Cinque 
Ports first made the flag of England terrible on the seas. 
Then it was that the most ancient'colleges which still exist at 
both the great national seats of learning were founded. Then 
was formed that language, less musical, indeed, than the 
languages of the south, but in force, in richness, in aptitude 
for all the highest purposes of the poet, the philosopher, and 
the orator, inferior to the tongue of Greece alone. Then, 
too, appeared the first faint dawn of that noble literature, the 
most splendid and the most durable of the many glories of 
England. 



Nofns. — JoAn, King. — Bom, 1166; 
xeifinedi from 1199 to 1216. He waa the 
llurd Plantaffenet King, and was the 
Ivrother of Jttichard UcBur de lion. 
Siekard the FirsU-MAet brother of King 
John. Bom, 1167; reigned, from 11^ 
to 1199. Cinque Porto.— Originally flye 
ports to which a Charter, with special 
piivil^es, was given by William the 



Conaueror, in 1067. Others were after- 
wards included under the name. They 
are, now, Dover, Sandwich, Hythe, and 
Bomney, on the coast of Kent, and Bye, 
Winchelsea, Hastings, and oeaford, in 
Sussex. Hotut of Commons.— Hegan in 
1268. Common Zow.— The law based on 
custom, the decision of judges, &c., as 
distinct from statute law. 



ANECDOTE OF SHELLEY.— 1^7* Hunt. 

Leigh Hunt, an English critic, essayist, and minor poet of the first half 
of this centmy. In early Ufe he was Editor of the Examiner newspaper, 
and was imprisoned for tworears for a so-called libel on the Fnnce 
Begent— afterwards George iV. Through this, Byron became his friend, 
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and supported him and his family for years. Shelley also befriended 
him greatly, and he became intimate with all the literary men of his day. 
He was born in 1784 ; died, 1858. For Shelley's life, see page 18. 

I WAS returning home one night to Hampstead after the opera. 
As I approached the door, I heard strange and alarming shrieks, 
mixed with the voice of a man. The next day it was reported 
by the gossips that Mr. Shelley, no Christian (for it was he 
who was there), had brought some '' very strange female " 
into the house, no better, of course, than she ought to be. 
The real Christian had puzzled them. Shelley, in coming to 
our house that night, had found a woman lying near the top 
of the hill, in fits. It' was a fierce winter night, with snow 
upon the ground ; and winter loses nothing of its fierceness at 
Hampstead. My friend, always the promptest as well as most 
pitying on these occasions, knocked at the first houses he could 
reach, in order to have the woman taken in. The invariable 
answer was, that they could not do it. He asked for an 
outhouse to put her in, while he went for a doctor. Impos- 
sible ! In vain he assured them she was no impostor. They 
would not dispute the point with him ; but doors were closed, 
and windows were shut down. Had he lit upon worthy Mr. 
Park, the philologist, that gentleman would assuredly have 
come, in spite of his Calvinism. But he lived too far off. 
Had he lit upon my friend Armitage Brown, who lived on 
another side of the Heath ; or on his friend and neighbour, 
Dilke; they would either of them have jumped up from 
amidst their books or their bed-clothes, and have gone out 
with him. But the paucity of Christians is astonishing, con- 
sidering the number of them. Time flies ; the poor woman 
is in convulsions ; her son, a young man, lamenting over her. 
At last my friend -sees a carriage dnving up to a house at a 
little distance. The knock is given ; the warm door opens ; 
servants and lights pour forth. Now, thought he, is the time. 
He puts on his best address, which anybody might recognise 
for that of the highest gentleman as well as of an interesting 
individual, and plants himself in the way of an elderly person, 
who is stepping out of the carriage, with his family. He tells 
his story. They only press on the faster. ** Will you go and 
see her ? " ** No, sir ; there's no necessity for that sort of 
thing, depend on it. Impostors swarm everywhere : the thing 
cannot be done ; sir, your conduct is extraordinary." " Sir," 
cried Shelley, assuming a very different manner, and forcing 
the flourishing householder to stop out of astonishment, *' I am 
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sorry to say that your conduct is not fextraordinary ; and if my 
own seems to amaze you, I will tell you something which may 
amaze you a little more, and I hope will frighten you. It is 
such men as you who madden the spirits and the patience of 
the poor and wretched ; and if ever a convulsion comes in this 
country (which is very probable) recollect what I tell you : — 
you will have your house, that you refuse to put the miserable 
woman into, burnt over your head." "God bless me, sir I 
Dear me, sir ! " exclaimed the poor, frightened man, and 
fluttered into his mansion. The woman was then brought to 
our house, which was at some distance, and down a bleak 
path (it was in the Yale of Health) ; and Shelley and her 
son were obliged to hold her till the doctor could arrive. It 
appeared that she had been attending this son in London, on 
a criminal charge made against him, tiie agitation of which had 
thrown her into the fits on her return. The doctor said that 
she would have perished, had she lain there a short time 
longer. The next day my friend sent mother and son comfort- 
ably home to Hendon, where they were known, and whence 
they returned him thanks full of gratitude. 



WOULD YOU BE YOUNa AGAIN ?— Baroness Naime. 
• 

The Baroness Naime was born Angnst 16, 1766 ; died October 27, 
1846, aged 79. She was the Authoress of many touching songs, lyrics, 
&c. ; among others, of the exquisite song, ** The Land o' the Leal." 

WoxTLD you be young again ? 

So would not I — 
One tear to memory giv'n, 

Onward I'd hie — 
Life's dark flood forded o'er, 
AU but at rest on shore, 
Say, would you plunge once more, 

With home so nigh P 

If you might, would you now 

Betrace your way ? 
Wander through thorny wilds, 

Faint and astray ? 
Night's gloomy watches fled. 
Morning all beaming red, 
Hope's smiles around us shed. 

Heavenward — away. 
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Where are they gone, of yore 
My best delight ? 

Dear and more dear, tho' now 
Hidden from sight ? 

Where they rejoice to be, 

There is the land for me ; 

Fly time, fly speedilyi 
Come life and light. 



CHEERFULNESS OF GREAT MEl^.—S. Smiles. 

Samuel Smiles was bom at Haddington, N.B., in 1812. He was eda- 
cated as a medical man, but, after practising for six years, became secre- 
tary to two railway companies successively. Author of " Self Help,** 
"Lives of the Engineers,*' "Visits to the dountry of the Vaudois,** and 
" Character,*' from which the following is taken. 

Cheebfulness is an excellent wearing quality. It has been 
called the bright weather of the heart. It gives harmony 
of soul, and is a perpetual song without words. It is tanta- 
mount to repose. It enables nature to recruit its strength ; 
whereas worry and discontent debilitate it, involving constant 
wear-and-tear. 

How is it that we see such men as Lord Palmerston growing 
old in harness, working on vigorously to the end? Mainly 
through equanimity of temper and habitual cheerfulness. They 
have educated themselves in the habit of endurance, of not 
being easily provoked, of bearing and forbearing, of hearing 
harsh and even unjust things said of them without indulging 
in undue resentment, and avoiding worreting, potty, and self- 
tormenting cares. An intimate friend of Lord Palmerston, 
who observed him closely for twenty years, has said that he 
never saw him angry, wUh perhaps one exception; and that 
was when the ministry responsible for the calamity in Affghan- 
istan, of which he was one, were unjustly accused by their 
opponents of falsehood, perjury, and wilful mutilation of public 
documents. 

So far as can be learnt from biography, men of the greatest 
genius have been for the most part cheerful, contented men — 
not eager for reputation, money, or power — but relishing life, 
and keenly susceptible of enjoyment, as we And reflected in 
their works. Such seem to have been Homer, Horace, Yirgil, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Cervantes. Healthy, serene cheerful- 
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ness is apparent in their great creations. Among the same 
class of cheerful-minded men may also be mentioned Luther, 
More, Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci, Baphael, and Michael Angelo. 
Perhaps they were happy because constantly occupied, and in 
the pleasantest of all work — that of creating out of the fulness 
and richness of their great minds. 

Milton, too, though a man of many trials and sufferings, 
must have been a man of great cheerfulness and elasticity of 
nature. Though overtaken by blindness, deserted by friends, 
and fiillen upon evil days — '* darkness before and danger's 
voice behind " — yet did he not bate heart or hope, but ** still 
bore up and steered right onward.** 

Henry Fielding was a man borne down through life by debt, 
and difficulty, and bodily suffering ; and yet Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague has said of him that, by virtue of his cheerful 
disposition, she was persuaded he <*had known more happy 
moments than any person on earth.** 

Dr. Johnson, through all his trials and sufferings and hard 
fights with fortune, was a courageous and cheerful-natured 
man. He manfully made the best of life, and tried to be glad 
in it. Once, when a clerg3anan was complaining of the dulness 
of society in the country, saying, ** they only talk of runts ** 
(young cows), Johnson felt flattered by the observation of 
Mrs. Thrale*s mother, who said, ^* Sir, Dr. Johnson would 
learn to talk of runts ** — meaning that he was a man who 
would make the most of his situation, whatever it was. 

Johnson was of opinion that a man grew better as he grew 
older, and that his nature mellowed with age. This is certainly 
a much more cheerful view of human nature than that of Lord 
Chesterfield, who saw life through the eyes of a cynic, and 
held that " the heart never grows better by age ; it only grows 
harder.'* But both sayings may be true according to the 
point from which life is viewed, and the temper by which a 
man is governed ; for while the good, profiting by experience, 
and disciplining themselves by self-control, will grow better, 
the ill-conditioned, uninfluenced by experience, will only grow 
worse. 

Sir Walter Scott was a man full of the milk of human kind- 
ness. Everybody loved him. He was never five minutes in a 
room ere the little pets of the family, whether dumb or lisping, 
had found out his kindness for all their generation. Scott 
related to Claptain Basil Hall an incident of his boyhood which 
showed the tenderness of his nature. One day a dog coming 
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towards him, he took np a big stone, threw it, and hit the dog. 
The poor creature had strength enough left to crawl up to him 
and lick his feet, although he saw its leg was broken. The 
incident, he said, had given him the bitterest remorse in his 
after life ; but, he added, '' An early circumstance of that kind, 
properly reflected on, is calculated to have the best effect on 
one's character throughout life." 

''Give me an honest laugher,*' Scott would say; and he 
himself laughed the heart's laugh. He had a kind word for 
everybody, and his kindness acted all round him like a con- 
tagion, dispelling the reserve and awe which his great name 
was calculated to inspire. '' He'll come here," said the 
keeper of the ruins of Melrose Abbey to Washington Irving 
— '* he'll come here sometimes, wi' great folks in his com- 
pany, and the first I'll know of it is hearing his voice calling 
out, * Johnny, Johnny Bower I ' And when I go out I'm 
sure to be greeted wi' a joke or a pleasant word. He'll 
stand and crack and laugh wi' me, just like an auld wife ; 
and to think that of a man that has 8tu:h an awful knowledge 
o' history ! " 

Dr. Arnold was a man of the same hearty cordiality of 
manner — full of human sympathy. There was not a particle 
of affectation or pretence of condescension about him. *' I 
never knew such a humble man as the doctor," said the parish 
clerk at Laleham ; '* he comes and shakes us by the hand as 
if he was one of us." ** He used to come into my house," 
said an old woman near Fox How, '' and talk to me as if I 
were a lady." 

Sydney Smith was another illustration of the power of 
cheerfulness. He was ever ready to look on the bright side 
of things; the darkest cloud had to him its silver lining.. 
Whether working as country curate, or as parish rector, he 
was always kind, laborious, patient, and exemplary ; exhibit- 
ing in every sphere of life the spirit of a Christian, the kindness 
of a pastor,' and the honour of a gentleman. In his leisure he 
employed his pen on the side of justice, freedom, education, 
toleration, emancipation ; and his writings, though full of 
common- sense and bright humour, are never vulgar ; nor did 
he ever pander to popularity or prejudice. His good spirits, 
thanks to his natural vivacity and stamina of constitution, 
never forsook him; and, in his old age, when borne down 
by disease, he wrote to a friend : '' I have gout, asthma, and 
seven other maladies, but am otherwise very well." In one 
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of the last letters he wrote to Lady Carlisle, he said : ''If 
you hear of sixteen or eighteen pounds of flesh wanting an 
owner, they helong to me. 1 look as if a curate had been 
taken out of me." 



NoTBS. — Henry John TempU, Lord Pal- 
aier«<on.— Bom, 1784; died, 1866. En- 
tered Parliament about the beginning of 
the century, and was a member of suc- 
ceasiTe ^ovemmraits from 1807, except 
for rare interyals, till, in 1856, he became 
Prime Minister, which he continued to 
be till bis deatibu Affghanistan. — A 
country on the north-west of India, on 
the other side of tiie Hindoo Eoosh, a 
branch of the Himalayamountains. Itcan 
be approached from India by only two 
passes, throoffh mountains some of which 
are 20,000 feetnigh. Inoneofthesepasses, 
the more northern, called the Khyber 
Pass, 26,000 men, women, and children, 
forming the British army and its fol- 
lowers, were massacred, in 1842, on their 
retreat to India, after evacuating Aff- 
ghanistan. So neat a military calamity 
never befell a British army before or 
since. Only one man of the whole force, 
Dr. Burnet, escaped alive. Bomer. — One 
*A the great poets of the world, a Greek, 
lived about 1,000 b.c. He sings the Fall 
of Troy, and the wanderings of Ulysses, 
King of Ithaca, a Greek isLeuid. Horact, 
—A famous Roman poet ; bom, 66 b.c. ; 
died, 8 b.c. Virgil. — ^A famous Boman 
poet ; boni, 70 b.c. ; died, 19 b.c. lion- 
taigne. — ^A french essayist of exquisite 
genius : bom, 1533 ; died, 1692. SJuAspere. 
—(See ** Rfth Beader.»* 5. 199) . Oervantes. 
— ^Author of **Don Quixote," a world- 
famous satire on chivalrv. A Spaniard ; 
bom, 1647 ; died, 1616, tne same year as 
Shalupere died. ZtftAer.— Martm, the 
great JEteformer; a poor miner's son; 
bom at Eisleben, in Saxony, 1483 ; died, 
1646. More.— Six Thom as, Lord Chan- 
cellor under Heniy Yin. ; bom in Lon- 
don, 1480; beheaaed by a gross act of 
tyranny, 1635. by Henry. BtKon. — ^Lord, 
Lord Uhancellor under Elizabeth. A man 
of the grandest intellect; d^^raded and 
heavily fined for bribery and corruption. 
CaDed by Pope "the greatest, wisest, 
meanest of mnnlrind ; " bom in London, 
1561 ; died, 1626. Leonardo da Vinci.— A 
Ihmons Italian painter, sculptor, &c. ; 

Composition.— Write the incidents related of Sir Walter Scott in your 
own language. 



bom, 1452 ; died, 1619. Hallam says that 
he anticipated the discoveries and princi- 
ples which have made Gbdileo, Keple^ 
and Copernicus, the astronomers, and 
Bacon, xiEmious. BapJuul, or BafBoMile. — 
A great Italian painter. His cartoons 
are now in the Kensington Museum; 
bom, 1483 ; died, 1520. Michael Angeh, 
— ^An Italian. Avery wonderful man: at 
once a great painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect, and a fine poet ; bom in Tuscany, 
1474; died, 1563. Milton.— John, (see 
"Fifth Reader," p. 215). Henry Field- 
ing.—^A famous I^lish novelist ; bom, 
1707; died at Lisbon, 1754. Ladtf M. 
W. Jfonto^ue.— Eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Kingston. A fsimous literary 
personage in her day ; bom, 1690 ; 
died, 1762. Dr. JoAnjon.— Samuel, a 
great English writer ; bom, 1709 ; died, 
1784. Lord Che»terJUld.—ln his day es- 
teemed a man of great literary taste, 
and the leader of manners and lashion; 
bom, 1694 : died, 1773. Scott.— Six Wal- 
ter (see "Fifth Reader," p. 179). Cap- 
tain Basil HaUf ^.^.— Author of various 
books of traivel, &c., very popular in their 
day ; bom, 1788 ; died, 1844. Waehington 
Irving. — ^A delightful American author, 
deservedly spoken of as the American 
Goldsmith ; bom, at New York, 1783 ; 
died, 1859. Melrose ^66«y.— Ruins near 
Melrose, Roxburghshire. Dr. Arnold. — 
Thomas, an English clergyman, head 
master of Rugby School, author of "A 
History of the Roman Republic," " Ser- 
mons," &c. His life, by Dean Stanley, 
shows ^iTTi to have been a man whose 
early death was a great loss ; bom, 1795 ; 
died, 1842. Sydney Smith.— An. English 
clergyman, author of many essays in the 
Edinburgh BevieWf of which he was one of 
the projectors,—" Sermons," &c. His 
essays are marked by a sound and 
generous liberality, expressed with equal 
force and humour. In his later years 
Canon of St. Paul's ; bom, 1771 ; died, 
1845. Lady Carlisle,— WOe of the Earl 
of Carlisle. 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS, 



PHYSIOLOGT. 

THE ORGANS AND FUNCTIONS OF NUTRITION. 

1. When solid food is taken into the month it is, or onght to be, chewed 
and gronnd by the teeth till it is reduced to a pulp, and in this condition 
it passes into the stomach. While it is being chewed the glands of the 
mouth pour out saliva in great quantity, and this mixes with the food, 
the air caught in the bubbles of the saliva being also added. 

Thus the stomach receives each mouthful reduced to a soft mass, and 
saturated with air and moisture to aid digestion. The saliva has more- 
over the chemical property of aiding in the change of the starch of our 
food into sugar. The principle in it which effects this is called ptyalin.* 

2. The stomach, which has now to digest what it has received, is a 
muscular bag lined with a very delicate membrane, over the whole surfsMse 
of which are the mouths of great numbers of little glands (Fig. 62). 
These pour out on the food which enters the stomach a thin acid fluid 
called the gastric juice,t which dissolves most of the food by the lactic 
acid{ and the pep8in,\\ and some other principles it contains. 

3. llie exact properties of the gastric juice have been discovered by 
putting a small portion of that part of the mucous membrane of an 
animal's stomach which contains the peptic glands into water made 
slightly acid, and then adding small pieces of butchers* meat, or of a 
hard boiled egg, or any other kind of food that may be selected, keeping 
the water at about the natural heat of the stomach — ^that is at about 100°. 
The white of the egg is dissolved in a few hours, if there be not too much 
of it for the quantity of pepsin in the water, and all the meat is also 
dissolved in about the same time, except a pulp consisting of the fat and 
the membranous tissues it contained — the pepsin having been the great 
agent in the process. 

4. Still more complete illustrations of the digestive power of the gastric 
juice were, however, obtained by the experiments of a Canadian physician, 
Dr. Beaumont, who had a patient under his care in 1857, whose stomach 
had been injured in such a way by a gun-shot wotmd that food could be 
introduced from the outside through the opening, and the rate of its 
digestion accurately noted. The results of his investigations will be 
found stated at length in the book from which these sections are extracted 
— « Physiology and Health," by Dr. Cunningham Oeikie. 

* From Greek ptuOf to spit. t From Latin lac, lacHs, mflk. 

f From Greek gagterf the stomach. || From Greek pepfo, I digest. 
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5. While in the Btomacli, Uie food thus diuolving ia reduced by constant 
kdditioiu of gastric juice, and by beii^ coDtJnnally Tolled about by the 
motions of the atomacb, to the con- 
BiHtenca of thick soup, in which state it 
is utUed CHTm.* In this fbnn it pauses, 
in part, into the dQodenmn.t — a month 
or pipe from eight to nine inches long, 
which connects the stomacb with the 
small intestine, and is indeed the first 
part of it. Yoa may see the beginning 
of it in Fig. 25, on the right or narrow 
idde of the stoniach. A great part of 
llie chyms is, however, absorbed by the 
stomach itself, throngh the walls of tho 
ooDntless delicate blood-vessels which 






Fig. as. 
the current of the 



blood. (Rg. 26.) 

6. The inteetines, aa you see in the illustration (Fig. 2G), form one long 
tube, and are in foct only a continnatioa of the alimentary canal, which 
jMseee from the mouth 
through the body, en- 
larging; into tlie sto- 
mach in its course. 
Tlieir structure is tiie 
same as that of the 
stomach — a muBColar 
outside shell lined with 
membrane ; and Qiej 
an divided into two 
portions, the tmall inUa- 
tine and the large. The 
whole of their mem- 

blUiOaS lining is 

studded with countleas 
Tarj small glands, 
which give out a secre- " 
lion called the irttet- 
iinal jaia, which helps 
the assimilation of the 
food, though the exact 

nrt it plays in this is one csoati. _ 

not tnown. ^j ; C, outaidB enTelopo of peritoiiemii.t 



* Pram Onck Aymet, jnlM. 

4 Fran Latjn ijiudsnl, twsb«, becaiue It wi 

Been' breadUu lonff. 

I From QndiiHri, nnmd, and Mw, to itretoli. 



I larmxAj Uuniglit to be aboat twelve 
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7. A vet? ciuiotu characteristic of the naaH inteBtine greatly aids it 
in its fimctiona. Ila Bur&ce is roughened into countless cross folds, very 
small and close together, and these folds and the other parts of the intestine 
me ftinged nith a vast number of litUe thread-like processes called villi 
(Fig, 27), which stand olaso, side hy side, like the pile of velvet. 



Kg. ST. 
Magnified section of the Bmall Tntefltine, Bbnrlnff its different Coats or T^yors. 
B, Villi J }, tubular Klande of the macona lining of the intestine, ahowa in tlieil 
Imgtlii I> , openings ofthese glands ; c d, mnectaEK coats ol llie lnt«Btine. 

Each of these villi has within it the commenceineiit of a laeiml ttiut — 
that is a vessel nhich absorbs the milky-tihi chtlb, or liquid int« which 
onr food changes after passing through the form of ehi/me. A fine hair- 
like network of blood-vessels, moreover, for bringing the blood to the spot, 
from the hetot, end fbr carrjing it away again, spreads itself ovet the 
Eurfoce of these villi to help in tlie absorption of the prepared food. 

8. As the chpne passes int« and GUs the dnodenum, the " pancreu " * 

sends ont its secretion, which, with the bile from the gall-bladder, flows 

* From two Oieek mirds mesnlDS "all flesh." 
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in amongst it, and, mixing with it, turns it into tiie eij/le oi irhicli I havo 
JDSt Bpoken. 

This chyle owes its vhite colour to couutlesa minute fatty patticles 
mixed up wifli it, as oil is in on emulsion. It is forced along the smalt 
ioteatiiie by peculiat movements of the bowels, called the periatoltio* 
motions, which are a Bucceesiou of contiectiiigB and iclaiings, by which 
the different portioDB of the bowels rise and liill in torn, like the motions 
of a wDrm or snake. As it is thus beii^ ttuust onwards, the dissolved 
matter it contains is absorbed by the glands of the villi, while the &tty 
particles pass through the villi into the vessels within, jost as the sir 
pasges through the walls of the air-cells in the lungs. The blood-vessels 
and the locteals, between them, tiius finally absorb into the blood oil the 
nntritious part of our food, and leare only what is of no use for the support 
of the system to pass off into the laj^erinteetiue. 

MUSCLES AND NERVES. 

1. The muscles form the greater port of the flesh of men and animals, 
and supply them with t^e power of moving, and thus of nsing their 
various limbs and organs. It is by the help of muscles 

that our hearts beat and that our limbs are at our 

service : they are at work for us, incessantly, in cai- 

tying on the countless internal movements of oar 

system neceasaiy for life, and we call mnltdtades of ^• 

them into play by the minutest exteiual motion of 

the body or of any of its parts. 

2. The muscles are of very various forms, according 
to their special use, and the shape and positdon of the 
bones on which they are fixed, and which they hare 

Their colonr is deep red in beef and mutton, and in 
human Sett, but semi-transparent, grey, or whitish in 
animals newly bom, as, for example, in veal ; end they 
are of the same pale colour in 6^ the rabbit, &c. 

The lai^er or slighter swellings under the skin by 
which we judge the strength of wiestlers and other 
athletes, or that of ordinary men, are caused by the ^ 

muscles. Weakness is shown by their smallneas ; 
power by their being large and prominent. It is the 
muscles and their tendons — that it the prolongations 
of their subslaDce by which they are united to the 
bones, — which many speak of as the nerves. Fig. SB. 

3. The muscles consist of bundles of parallel fibres 

(Fig. 28} which possess the power of contracting themselves, end thus 
' FroniGntk yerlitEllv, tooontnuit; at ftritlaa», to snmnmd. 
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of dLortening and thickening their lubetsnce, wlien tliay dmw their audi, 
fixed OQ the bonea, nearer each oUier. 

The nmacnlar fibm, B, are long and cylindrical, and are crossed by 
what are called itriix,* A, which are parallel to each other, and may he 
Been, nnder the microscope, approaching' each othei when a muscle is 
contracting. 

These fibres pass, at their two ends, into the flbnins eabstance of the 
tendons, and they are sheathed in membtanoos tissue, which sepamtes 
them from other iibrcs aronnd. They are furUier nniled into handles, 
and several of these together form a muscle, which, itself is sheathed in 
flbrons tisBne, and ends, at its extremities, in tendons, fixed to the bones. 
The whole muscle decreases in length, end approaches tlie points at 
which it is fixed to the bonea, during its contraction. 

4. This mnscolar contraction takes place by the influence of the will 
on the mnecles of the limbs, and by that of 
Uie nervous system, without any action of 
tbd will, in the muscles of the heart and 
those of the vital organs. 

The muscles are connected with the cells 
of the brain and of the spinal marrow, by 
the nerves. The thieadi of the mofi'iv nerves 
— that is ofthose by which motion is brought 
about — pass into a cell of the grey outer 
substance of the spinal marrow, while the 
other end joins the muscular fibre by a small 
svelU)^, in the way shown in Fig. 29. 

6. The nervous influence emanating 
from the brain and the spinal marrow 
FIff. 10. passes through the nervous cord, as the 

electric spark passes through the wire of the 
telegraph. It flashes along the threads of which the cord is composed to 
the rsjsed point at which it is joined to the muscle, and instantly con- 
tracts it. Electricity applied, either directly to a mnscle Or to the nerve 
connected with it, produces the same contraction. 

In this contraction, all the fibres in the various fibrous bundles of which 
the muscle conaistB, act at once, diminishing its length and causing a 
quick movement by which its extremities, joined to the bones, are brought 
closer together. Most of the motions of onr limbs require the bidiuI- 
taneous contraction of a number of muscles. The qolokness and exact- 
ness of these movements is amazing. A violiu-player bends his fingers 
forty or fifty times in a second, pressing on the string, each time, with 
just the (brce required. Even this, however, is nothing compared with 
the rapidity of muscular motions in some of the lower animals, for the 
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mosdes of the wings of a commoxi fly contract about four thousand times 
in a second, when it is durting through the air at its swiftest. 

6. You may yourself feel the contraction of your own muscles by 
grasping the upper part of your right arm with your left hand, and then 
bending the right arm togetiier. The muscles of the upper arm will be 
felt and seen to swell and stiffen. In the case of men who use their arms 
much in their occupations — as, for instance, blacksmiths or sailors, this is 
Tery noticeable. 

During the action of the muscles various chemical phenomena take 
place in their substance. The blood enters it in great abundance, and the 
organic matter of which the blood consists suffers combustion by oxygen 
more freely than when we are at rest. The heat, which is, really, com- 
bustion, or, in other words, the union of oxygen with the organic matter 
of the blood, increases ; carbonic acid is formed in great abundance, and 
what is called lactic acid is also produced. It is the accumulation of these 
materials, resulting from combustion, which in the end, by obstructing 
the action of the muscle, and rendering contraction more and more painful 
and dificult, causes the sensation of fiEktigue, and iforces us to rest after 
prolonged toil. 

THE NERVES. 

1. The nerves are white cords which go out from the brain and the 
spinal marrow, and divide themselves through) the body, so as to reach 
every part of it. There are two great classes of them. 

First. Those which transmit impressions received from without to the 
central nervous organ, the brain. They are called the sensory,* or 
ATFEBSNTf NE&VES, becauso they are the agents of the senses, and carry 
their messages to the brain. 

Second. The second class is the motob,^ or efferbivt§ nerves, which 
get their name from being the cause of motion, and the agents in carrying 
out the messages of the brain to the muscles. 

2. The great majority, if not the whole of the movements of the body 
and of its parts, are the effects of some influence applied to the outer ends 
of the different nerves, and transmitted through them to the brain, or the 
central nervous organ with which they are connected. Having thus 
delivered their message, a farther iufluence is then sent out through the 
efferent or motor nerves, from the central organ to the muscles affected, 
and this causes their particles to take up a new position, so that each fibre 
becomes shorter and thicker. 

3. Thus the sensory, or afferent nerves — or, as they are sometimes 
called, the nerves of sensibility — ^transmit the impressions of the senses to 

* From Latin tensut, a sense, which is formed from ientio, sensum, to teA, to percaive. 
i Fiom Latin mffero, to brinf, to carry. 
t "From Latin tnoveo, molwn, to more. 
I Ttom Latin iifero, to carry forth. 
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the braiii, and tlie bn^n then sends oat its uiminaEds, in obedience to 
these, to the muiclas of volontorj motion* — that is, to the mnsclea which 
aie moved by tht power of the vUl. The centnl organ of the nerrons 
sfstem, the biain, when altered by disease, can neither Teceire nor 
transmit the impnlsas of feeling or modOD. If it be injured on one aide, 
this -will be seen by the paralyais of one side of the body ; bat as the 
nerves croM before entering the brain, it is the oppoaite dde of the body, 
not the side on which the brain is aflteted, which is paralysed. 

4. The sense of tonoh is dne to the presence in every part of the skin, 

of conntlsM rninnto nerve*. They ran below the little ridges or roogh- 

neases of Ihe outer 

skin, and have their 



sMn which underlies 



epidermis, f T^kese 
ronghneases are caused 
by what are caJled 
papilla, % which a» 
rows of little eminraices 
formed by loopa of a 
very fine nerve and 
artery. They are pro- 
tected from injury by 
the enter skin, which does not feel, and tbtu deadens the effect of 
contact with anything external. The papilLe are lai^er in those parts 
where the senM of touch is most delicate, and consist of a nnraber 
of branch nerves and arteries of almost inconceivable fineness. The 
epidetmia does not follow the ondolations of theee Httle bodies, but is 
spread smooQiIy over them, and hence they come near the sorbce over 
the whole body, like litQe peaks rising upwards, nearly through a liquid. 
The sense of tooch is caused by thousands of these minute points comii^ 
in contact with an object, and sending their sensationB to the brain. How 
extremely lenritave they are is seen in the fact that their mere exposure 
tc the air, by the removal of the cntdcle, or epidennis, causes pain. 
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THE BEmQE OF QlGtBS.—Th(ma8 Hood. 

** Drown'd ! Drown'd I "Samlet, 



One more unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 
Basbly importunate, 

Gone to her death ! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care ; 
Fashion'd so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair ! 

Look at her garments 
Olinging Hke cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 

Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly, 

Loying, not loathing. — 

Touch her not scomfally ; 
Think of her moumfally. 

Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her. 
All that remains of her, 

Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Lito her mutiny 

Bash and undutiful : 
Past all dishonour. 
Death has left on her 

Only the beautiful* 

Still, for all slips of hers. 
One of Eve's family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hora 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb. 

Her fair auburn tresses ; 

Whilst wonderment gaessos 
Where was her home ? 



Who was her father ? 

Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister P 

Had she a brother ? 
Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer ono 

Yet, than all other P 

Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun ! 
Oh ! it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole city full. 

Home had she none. 

Sisterly, brotherly. 
Fatherly, motherly 

Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even Gk)d*s providence 

Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river. 

With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 

Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing river : 
Mad from life's history. 
Glad to death's mystery. 

Swift to be hurl'd— 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world ! 
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In she plunged boldly. 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran— 

Over the brink of it. 

Picture it— think of it, 
Dissolute Man ! 

Lave in it, drink of it. 
Then, if you can ! 

Tate her np tenderly, 
Lift her vith care ; 

Faehion'd so slenderly. 
Young, and so fair '. 

Ere her limbe frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly. 

Decently, — kindly, — 
Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 

Staring so blindly ! 



Dreadfully staling 

Thro' muddy impurity. 
As 'when vith the daring 
Laet look of despairing. 
Fixed on futnrity. 

Perishing gloomily, 
Spurr'd by contumely. 

Cold inhumanity, 

Burning insanity, 
Into her rest — 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dtunbly. 
Oyer her breast ! 

Owning her weakness. 
Her evil behaTiour, 

And leaving, with meekness. 
Her sins to her Saviotir ! 



DRyDEN.— JbAiMon. 
For notices of Dryden and Jdmeoo, we page SS. 

Of the person of Dryden I know not any account ; of his 
mind, the portrait, which has been left by Congreve, who 
knew him with great familiarity, is such an adds onr love of 
his mannerB to our admiration of his genius. " He waa," we 
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are told, *' of a nature exceedingly hnmane and compassionate, 
ready to forgive injuries, and capable of a sincere reconciliation 
with those who had offended him. His friendship, where he 
professed it, went beyond his profession. He was of a very 
easy, of very pleasing access ; but somewhat slow, and, as it 
were, diffident in his advances to others : he had that in nature 
which abhorred intrusion into any society whatever. He was 
therefore less known, and consequently his character became 
more liable to misapprehensions and misrepresentations: he 
was very modest, and very easily to be discountenanced in 
his approaches to his equals or superiors. As his reading had 
been very extensive, so was he very happy in a memory tena- 
cious of everything that he had read. He was not more possessed 
of knowledge than he was commu;nieative of it ; but then his 
communication was by no means pedantic, or imposed upon the 
conversation, but just such, and went so far, as, by the natural 
turn of the conversation in which he was engaged, it was 
necessarily promoted or required. He was extremely ready 
and gentle in his correction of the errors of any writer who 
thought fit to consult him, and full as ready and patient to 
admit the reprehensions of others, in respect of his own over- 
sights or mistakes.'' 

The modesty which made him so slow to advance, and so 
easy to be repulsed, was certainly no suspicion of deficient 
merit, or unconsciousness of his own value : he appears to have 
known, in its whole extent, the dignity of his own character, 
and to have set a very high value on his own powers and 
performances. He probably did not offer his conversation, 
heeltuse he expected it to be solicited ; and he retired from a 
cold reception, not submissive but indignant, with such defer- 
ence of his own greatness as made him unwilling to expose it 
to neglect or violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with ostenta- 
tiousness ; he is diligent enough to remind the world of his 
merit, and expresses with very little scruple his high opinion 
of his own powers ; but his self-commendations are read with- 
out scorn or indignation : we allow his claims, and love his 
frankness. 

He has been described as magisterially presiding over the 
younger writers, and assuming the distribution of poetical 
fame ; but he who excels has a right to teach, and he whose 
judgment is incontestable may, without usurpation, examine 
and decide. 
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Congreve represents him a6 ready to advise, and instruct; 
but there is reason to believe that his comnvanication was 
rather nsefal than entertaining. He declares of hi}n,self that 
he was satnmine, and not one of those whose sprightly say- 
ings diverted company ; and one of his censurers makes him 

say,— 

** Not wine nor love could ever see me gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to say.'* 

There are men whose powers operate only at leisure and in 
retirement, and whose intellectual vigour deserts them in con- 
versation ; whom merriment confuses, and objection discon- 
certs: whose bashfulness restrains their exertion, and suffers 
them not to speak till the time of speaking is past ; or whose 
attention to their own character makes them unwilling to 
utter at hazard what has not been considered, and cannot 
be recalled. 

Of Dryden's sluggishness in conversation it is vain to search 
or to guess the cause. He certainly wanted neither sentiments 
nor language ; his intellectual treasures were great, though 
they were locked up from his own use. ^' His thoughts,*' 
when he wrote, *' flowed in upon him so fast, that his only care 
was which to choose, and which to reject.'* Such rapidity of 
composition naturally promises a flow of talk ; yet we must be 
content to believe what an enemy says of him, when he likewise 
says it of himself. But, whatever was his character as a compan- 
ion, it appears that he lived in familiarity with the highest persons 
of his time. He was indeed reproached with boasting of his 
familiarity with the great : and Horace will support him in 
the opinion that to please superiors is not the lowest kind of 
merit. 

The merit of pleasing must, however, be estimated by the 
means* Favour is not always gained by good actions or 
laudable qualities. Caresses and preferments are often be- 
stowed on the auxiliaries of vice, the procurers of pleasure, 
or the flatterers of vanity. Dryden has never been charged 
with any personal agency unworthy of a good character : he 
abetted vice and vanity only with his pen. One of his enemies 
has accused him of lewdness in his conversation ; but if accu- 
sation without proof be credited, who shall be innocent ? 

His works f^ord too many examples of dissolute licentious- 
ness, and abject adulation ; but they were probably, hke his 
merriment, artificial and constrained ; the effects of study and 
meditation, and his trade rather than his pleasure. 
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Of the mind that can trade in conmption, and can deliher- 
ately pollute itself with ideal wickedness for the sake of spread- 
ing the contagion in society, I wish not to conceal or excuse 
the depravity. Such degradation of the dignity of genins, 
snch ahnse of superlative abilities, cannot be contemplated 
but with grief and indignation. What consolation can be had, 
Dryden has afforded, by living to repent, and to testify his 
repentance. 

Nora.— Cbfi^revfl.— Adzamatic writer of the Bestoration. Bom, 1072 ; died, 1729. 

Composition. — ^Write out the character of Dryden in your own words, 
as compendiously as you can. 



A HYMN ON THE SEASONS.— Jamea ThorMon. 

Bom, 1700; died, 1748. See << Fifth Eeader," p. 81. 

These, as they change, Ahnighty Father, these, 
Axe but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles 
And every sense, and every heart, is joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in ^e summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year ; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks — 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or fedling eve. 
By brooks and groves, in hollow- whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconflned. 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter, awM Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o*er tempest rolled. 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing 
Biding sublime, Thou bidd'st the world adore. 
And humblest Nature with Thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round I what skill, what force diviz^, 
Deep felt, in these appear I a simple train, 
Yet so delightful, mix*d with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 
Shade, imperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole; 
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That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with hrute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand. 
That, ever husy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that overspreads the Spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds eyery creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolyes, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend ! Join, eyery liying soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft, whose Spirit in your freshness breathes : 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms ! 
Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afeu*, 
Who shake th* astomsh'd world, lift high to heaven 
The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in tiiyself, 
Sound His stupendous praise ; whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 
In mingled clouds to Him ; whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 
Ye forests, bend, ye harvests, wave, to Him ; 
Breathe your still song into tiie reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, efluse your mildest beams, 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 
Great source of day ! best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide. 
From world to world, the vital ocean round. 
On Nature write with every beam His praise. 
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The thunder rolls : be hush'd the prostrate world ; 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 

Betain the sound : the broad responsive low, 

Ye valleys, raise : for the Great Shepherd reigns ; 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundless song 

Bursts from the groves ! and when the restless day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 

Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night His praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of aU, 

Crown the great hymn ; in swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men, to the deep organ join 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear. 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 

And, as each mingling flame increases each. 

In one imited ardour rise to heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade. 

And flad a fane in every sacred grove ; 

There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin's lay. 

The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre, • 

Still sing the God of Seasons as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme. 

Whether the blossom blows, the Summer-ray 

Bussets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams. 

Or Winter rises in the blackening east. 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should Fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Bivers unknown to song ; — ^where flrst the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me : 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes * there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers. 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 

* In Bobert Bell'i admirable edition of Thomson thii is " spreads,** 
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Wliere Uniyersal Love not smiles around, 

Sustaining all jon orbs ; and all their sons ; 

From seeming eyil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. — But I lose 

Myself in Him, in Light ineffable ! 

Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 



DEATH OF GUSTAVUS ABOLPHUS AT THE BATTLE 

OF JjVTZE^.—SchiUer. % 

GustaTus AdolphiiB, King of Sweden, ascended the throne of that 
country in 1611, 'when he was only seyenteen. Having headed the 
Protestants of Germany in their war of self-defence against Austria, 
which sought to crush Protestantism utterly, he raised its banner 
triumphantly aloft again by his Tictories when it was sinking. He was 
killed at the battle of Liitzen, November 16, 1632. Liitzen is a village 
in a wide plain 11 miles from Leipzic. Friedrich Schiller was bom in 
1759, at Marbach; died at Weimar, 1805. He was one of the greatest 
authors Germany has produced. 

At last the dreaded morning appeared, but an impenetrable 
mist which lay over the whole field of battle, delayed the 
attack till noon. Meanwhile, the King, kneeling in front of his 
army, addressed himself to his devotions, and the whole of the 
troops followed his example. Presently he began one of 
Luther's hymns, which the whole army caught up, the field 
music accompanying. This ended, the King mounts his horse, 
dressed simply in a leathern doublet and sword belt, for an 
old wound prevented his wearing armour, and rides through 
the ranks, to rouse the hearts of the troops to a joyous con- 
fidence, which his own forebodings denied to himself. God 
WITH us was the battle cry of the Swedes : that of the 
Imperialists Jesus Mabia. About eleven the mist began to 
break, and the enemy could be seen. Liitzen was now visible 
in flames, the Duke having ordered it to be burned, to prevent 
his being outflanked on that side. The charge sounded, the 
cavalry dashed out against the enemy, and the infantry began 
its advance on the trenches. 

Received With a frightful fire of musketry and cannon from 
the farther side, these brave troops, with undismayed courage, 
continued their attack ; the enemy*s musketeers fled from their 
posts, the trenches were crossed, the battery itself taken, 
and turned against the enemy. With irresistible force they still 
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pressed on ; the first of the five Friedland brigades was routed, 
then the second, and the third was abready wavering. Bat here 
the quick eye of the Duke arrested their advance. With the 
speed of light he was amongst his people, rallying his infantry, 
which once more stood firm at his word* Supported by three 
regiments of cavalry, the beaten brigades formed a new front 
and pressed in their turn against the broken ranks which 
assailed them. A dreadful struggle now began ; there was no 
room for firing, nor time for loading ; man fought with man, the 
musket gave place to the sword and the pike, and skill to fury. 
Overpowered by numbers, the wearied Swedes were at last 
forced back over the trenches they had won, and the battery 
they had taken was once more lost. Thousands of mutilated 
corpses already covered the ground, and yet not a foot of the 
field had been gained. 

Meanwhile, the right wing of the Eing^ led by himself, had 
faUen on the left of the enemy. Already the first terrible 
charge of the heavy Finland cuirassiers had scattered the 
lightly mounted Poles and Croats who were on that wing, and 
their disorderly flight carried fear and confusion among the 
rest of the cavalry. At this moment word reached the King 
that his infantry had been forced back over the trenches, and 
that his left wing was so distressed by the enemy's cannon at 
the windmill that it gave signs of wavering. With quick 
decision, ordering General von Horn to pursue the beaten left 
wing of the enemy, he himself hastened at the head of the 
Stenbock regiment, to counteract the disorder of his own left. 
His noble horse bore him over the trenches at a leap, but the 
crossing was harder for the squadrons behind, and only a few 
riders were able to keep at his side. Biding straight to the 
point where his infantry were hardest pressed, he looked round 
to see if there were any exposed post of the enemy on which he 
could direct an attack, and in doing this his short sight led him 
too near. An Imperialist officer noticed that all made respect- 
ful way for the cavalier who had first sprung over the trench, 
and ordered a musketeer to fire at him. <* Fire on yon man," 
said he, " he must be a leader.'* The soldier obeyed, and the 
left arm of the King was shattered. At the same moment his 
squadrons came up, and a wild cry " the King is wounded " — 
'' the King is bleeding," spread terror and dismay among them. 
*' It ia nothing — follow me," cried the King, gathering all his 
strength. But overpowered with pain and faintness, he begged 
the Duke of Lauenburg, in French, to lead him from the melee. 
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without letting it be seen. Taking a wide circnit to keep the 
depressing sight from the dispirited infantry, Lanenbnrg led 
the King round towards the right wing, but as he did so a 
second shot struck Gustavus in the back, and took the last 
remains of strength from him. " I have got enough, brother," 
cried he with a dying voice, "try to save your own life." 
Forthwith he sank from his horse, and, forsaken by all his 
attendants, and mangled by more bullets, breathed his last under 
the murderous hands of the Croats. His horse with its empty 
saddle, and bathed in blood, soon told the Swedish cavalry their 
King's fall, and instantly they rushed forward, glowing with 
fury, to rescue his corpse from the enemy. A murderous fight 
rose round his body, which had already been stripped, and was 
soon buried under a mound of dead. 

The terrible news spread swiftly through the Swedish army, 
but instead of chilling the hearts of these brave troops, it 
rather kindled them to a new fierce consuming blaze. Life 
sinks in its value when the noblest of all lives has been taken, 
and death has no longer any terrors for the humble when it has 
not spared the crowned head. With lion fury the Upland, the 
Smaland, the Finnish, and the West Gothland regiments, threw 
themselves for the second time on the left wing of the enemy, 
which still feebly resisted General von Horn, but was now 
utterly driven from the field. At the same time Duke 
Bemhard, of Weimar, gave the Swedish army in his own 
person an able commander, and the spirit of Gustavus 
Adolphus again led on his victorious bands. The left wing 
was quickly set in order once more, and pressed with vigour 
on the right of the Imperialists. The battery at the windmill, 
which had rained such a murderous fire on the Swedes, fell 
into their hands, and its thunders were turned on the enemy 
themselves. The centre of the Swedes, now led by Bemhard 
and Knyphausen, again rushed over the trenches, and a second 
time took the seven-gun battery. The attack was also renewed 
with redoubled fury on the heavy battalions of the enemy's 
centre, which offered an even fainter resistance, fate itself 
conspiring with Swedish bravery to complete their ruin. Fire 
seized the Imperial powder waggons, and the heaped-up 
grenades and bombs flew into the air with the sound of thunder. 
The enemy thrown into confusion, fancied themselves attacked 
in the rear as well as in front, and their hearts failed them. 
Their left was beaten, their right on the point of giving way, 
their cannon in the hands of the Swedes. The crisis of the 
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battle had come ; the fate of the day hnng on a moment. Bnt 
now appeared Pappenheim on the field, with cuirassiers and 
dragoons ; and all the advantages gained were lost once more, 
and the battle mnst begin anew. 

The command which summoned this general to Liitzen, 
had reached him at Halle, while his people were busy sacking 
that town. It was hopeless to collect the scattered foot 
soldiers as quickly as his urgent orders or his impatience 
desired. Without waiting for them, therefore, he set off with 
eight regiments of cavalry, and hastened as fast as spurs could 
urge the horses, to Liitzen to share in the carnival of battle. 
He came just in time to see the Imperialist left wing driven 
from the field, and to be himself mixed up with it. But with 
ready presence of mind he rallied the fugitives, and led them 
again on the Swedes. Urged by wild courage and anxious to 
fight with the King himself, whom he fancied to be at the head 
of this wing, he broke in a terrible charge on the Swedish 
bands, who, wearied with victory, and overpowered by 
numbers, were borne away by this flood of enemies, after a 
splendid resistance. Pappenheim's appearance, which had 
been despaired of, now rekindled the courage of the Imperialist 
infiEkntry, and the Duke of Friedland took advantage of the 
favourable moment to form the line afresh. The closely packed 
Swedish battalions, after a murderous struggle, were forced over 
the trenches again, and the twice-lost cannon were again left 
behind. The whole Yellow Begiment, the bravest of all who 
this day showed their heroic valour, lay dead in their ranks on 
the spot which they bad so magnificently defended. Another, 
a blue regiment, met the same fate, Count Piccolomini having 
cut it down with the Imperial cavalry, after a dreadful 
struggle. He had renewed the attack seven times, seven horses 
were -shot under him, and he was wounded by six bullets. 
Yet he did not leave the field till carried away in the retreat of 
the whole army. The Duke was himself seen in the midst of 
a storm of balls calmly riding through his troops, sending help 
to those most in need of it, cheering the brave, and frowning on 
the wavering. His people were faUing on all sides of him, and 
his own coat was pierced with many balls. But the avenging 
powers protected his breast that day, keeping him for another, 
for which the steel was already whetted. Wallenstein was not 
to die on the same bloody field as Gustavns. 

Pappenheim, the most dreaded soldier of the house of 
Austria, was not so fortunate. A burning desire to meet the 
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King in fight urged him to the hottest of the battle, where he 
was most likely to find him. Gastavus himself had cherished 
the fiery hope to see this renowned antagonist face to face, bnt 
the soldierlike wish remained onfalfilled, and death first brought 
the now reconciled heroes together. Two musket balls pierced 
Pappenheim's scarred breast, and his people bore him, amidst 
his own resistance, from the slaughter. 

While thus being borne to the rear the murmur reached him 
that he whom he had sdVight lay dead on the field. His face 
kindled when the news was confirmed, and the last fire shone 
in his eyes. ** Tell the Duke of Friedland," said he, " that I 
am mortally wounded, but give up my life with joy when I 
know that the deadly enemy of my faidi has fallen on the same 
day." 

With Pappenheim the fortunes of the Imperialists finally 
vanished. As soon as he was missed, the cavalry of the lefb 
wing, which had already been beaten and which he alone had 
brought back to the fight, gave up all for lost, and fied in 
confusion. The same happened on the right, only a few regi- 
ments making a stand any longer. The Swedish infantry 
instantly took advantage of the confusion of their enemy. To 
fill up the gaps which had been made in the van, both lines 
joined into one for the final attack. For the third time they 
stormed over the ditches, and for the third time took the 
cannon behind. The sun was now setting, while the two 
armies were thus struggling with each other. The conflict grew 
fiercer as it came to its end. The last strength on each side 
did its utmost to redeem the few precious moments remaining 
of the whole lost day. At last night closed the struggle, which 
blind fury strove to continue, and only ceased when darkness 
hid the enemies from each other. 



Notes.— The battle of Lutzen was an 
episode of the Thirty Years' War, which 
began in 1618, and was ended by the 
peace of Westphalia, in 1648. The war was 
a fatal result of the i)olicy of Charles V. 
(1519-1658), who, from his election as 
Emperor of Germany, in 1519, till his 
abdication, in 1556, never ceased to stir 
up division and strife among the various 
states, that he might the better control 
all. Philip n., his son (1666-1598), 
though not Emperor of Gtermany, pur- 
sued the same policy, from bigotry, as 
his Ikther had carried out for political 
ends. Under him Western Europe was 
drenched with the blood of Protestants, 
and Germany, disturbed by tyrants who 
sought to emulate him, had a constant 



and often a losing struggle to maintain, 
for the liberties secured to them by the 
Beformation. At last, under the "Emperot 
Budulph n. (1576-1612), the Jesuits got 
things into their hands, and sowed the 
seeds of religious discord on every hand 
in South and also in North Germany. 
In every direction they induced rulers to 
persecute Protestantism. Ac last a Pro- 
testant Union was formed on the one 
side, and a Catholic Lieague on the other. 
War was now inevitable, if the Jesuit 
conspiracy to crush liberty were to be 
hindered from success, and it flamed out 
at last under the Emi>eror Ferdinand II. 
(1619-1637), as head of the Papalists, and 
Frederic v., of the Palatinate, as head 
of the Proteirtantfl. The Duike.— Albert 
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▼on WaUenBtoin, a Bohemian nobleman — 
the oommander of the Imperialist (Boman 
(Xitholic) army. He was ai)pointed to 
this dignity in 1625. He had already been 
made Duke of Friedland, for his earlier 
services in the wars, and now offered 
the Bmperor to maintain 60,000 men, at 
his own cost, if the supreme command 
oyer the army, and over the countries 
that might be conquered, were left in his 
hand. Mia immense estates, and the rich 
gifts of the Emperor, enabled him to do 
this. His offer was accepted. He was a 
monster of cruelty, with little military 
genius. Friedland brigades. — ^Regiments 
raised on Wallenstein's possessions in 
Friedlimd, which is a district of Northern 
Bohemia. Pappenheim. — A famous Im- 
perialist general, noted no less fbr his 
ferocity than for his wild bravery. The 
steel w€u cAready whetted. — WaUenstein 
was murdered by some of his officers, on 
the suspicion of his having conspired to 
overthrow the £mi>6ror— a suspicion 



which appears to have been unfounded, 
and to nave been merely a pretext in- 
vented by the monks and Jesuits round 
the Emperor, who hated WaUenstein as 
not devoted enough to the Church, but 
given to liberal thoughts in religion— a 
soldier in fisu^t, rather than any thing else. 
The murder took place in 1634. Wallen- 
stein's overgrown power was dreaided as 
possibly dangerous to the extreme Jesuit 
party, with whom murder was the habi- 
tual pol icy at that time, as we see in the 
case of William of Holland, and Henry 
IV. of France. The Thirty Years' War 
ended in the confirmation of the rights of 
Protestantism, the independence of the 
Netherlands, and the defeat of the Jesuit 
conspiracy. But Germany was so wasted 
and ruined that it has not even yet 
wholly recovered. WaUenstein forth- 
with, after the battle of Liitzen, re- 
treatiBd, leaving his artiUery, banners, 
&c., in the hands of the Swedes ; thus 
owning their victory. 



COMBAT OF THE COk.—Sir W. Napier. 
For notice of Sir W. Napier, see " Fifth Reader," page 278. 

A BTOBMT night ushered in the 24th of July. The troops, 
drenched with rain, were under arms before daylight, expect- 
ing to retire, when a few pistol shots in front, followed by an 
order for the cavalry reserves and the guns to advance, gave 
notice of the enemy's approach ; and as the morning cleared, 
twenty-four thousand French infantry, five thousand cavalry, 
and thirty pieces of artillery were observed marching beyond 
the Turones. The British line was immediately contracted and 
brought under the edge of the ravine ; but, meanwhile, Ney, 
who had observed Crawford's fjEilse disposition, came down 
with the swoop of an eagle. Four thousand horsemen and a 
powerful artillery swept the plain. The allied cavalry gave 
back, and' Loison's division coming up at a charging pace, 
made towards the centre and left of the position. 

While the French were thus pouring down, several ill- 
judged changes were made on the English side, part of the 
troops were advanced, others drawn back, and the forty-third 
regiment was placed within an enclosure of solid masonry, 
at least ten feet high, situated on the left of the road, with but one 
narrow outlet about half musket shot down the ravine. While 
thus imprisoned the firing in front re-doubled, the cavalry, the 
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artillery, and the ca9adores snccessively passed by in retreat, 
and the sharp clang of the ninety-fifth rifles was heard along 
the edge of the plain above. A few moments later, and the 
forty- third wonld have been surrounded ; but that here, as in 
every other part of this field, the quickness and knowledge of 
the battalion officers remedied the faults of the General. One 
minute sufficed to loosen some large stones, a powerful effort 
burst the enclosure, and the regiment, re-formed in column of 
companies, was the next instant up with the riflemen ; there 
was no room to array the line, no time for anything but battle; 
every captain carried off his company as an independent 
body, and joining as he could with the ninety-fifth or fifty- 
second, the whole presented a mass of skirmishers, acting 
in small parties, and under no regular command; yet each 
confident in the courage and discipline of those on his right 
and left, and all regulating their movements by a common 
discretion, and keeping together with surprising vigour. 

It is unnecessary to describe the first burst of French soldiery. 
It is well known with what gallantry the officers lead, with what 
vehemence the troops follow, and with what a storm of fire they 
waste a field of battle. At this moment, with the advantage of 
ground and numbers, they were breaking over the edge of the 
ravine, their guns ranged along the summit, played hotly with 
grape, and their hussars, galloping over the glacis of Almeida, 
poured down the road, sabring everything in their way. Ney, 
desirous that Montbrun should follow this movement with the 
whole of the French cavalry, and so cut off the troops from 
the bridge, sent five officers in succession to urge him on, and 
so mixed were friends and enemies at the moment, that only a 
few guns of the fortress durst open, and no courage could have 
availed against such overwhelming numbers. But Montbrun 
enjoyed an independent command, and, as the attack was 
made without Massena*s knowledge, he would not stir. Then 
the British regiments, with singular intelligence and discipline, 
extricated themselves from their perilous situation. For fall- 
ing back slowly, and yet stopping and fighting whenever 
opportunity offered, they made their way through a rugged 
country, tangled with vineyards, in despite of their enemies, 
who were so fierce and eager, that even the horsemen rode 
in amongst the enclosures, striking at the soldiers as they 
mounted walls or scrambled over the rocks. 

The French skirmishers, swarming on the right bank, opened 
a biting fire, which was returned as bitterly ; the artillery on 
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both sides played across the ravine, and the smoke, rising 
slowly^ resolved itself into an immense arch, spanning the 
whole chasm, and sparkling with the whirling fuzes of the 
flying shells. The enemy gathered fast and thickly; his 
colomns were discovered forming behind the high rocks, and 
a dragoon was sent to try the depth of the stream above, but 
two shots from the fifty-second killed horse and man, and the 
carcases, floating between the hostile bands, showed that the 
river was impassable. The monotonous tones of a French 
dram were then heard, and in another instant, the head of a 
noble column was at the long narrow bridge. A drummer 
and an officer in a splendid uniform leaped forward together, 
and the whole rushed on with loud cries. The depth of the 
ravine at first deceived the soldiers' aim, and two-thirds of the 
passage was won ere an English shot had brought down an 
enemy ; yet a few paces onwards the line of death was traced, 
and Uie whole of the leading French section fell as one man I 
Still the gallant column pressed forward, but no foot could pass 
that terrible line ; the killed and wounded rdUed together until 
the heap rose nearly even with the parapet, and the living mass 
behind melted away rather than gave back. 

The shouts of Uie British now rose loudly, but they were 
confidently answered, and, in half an hour, a second column, 
more numerous than the first, again crowded the bridge. This 
time, however, the range was better judged, and ere half the 
distance was won, the multitude was again torn, shattered, 
dispersed, and slain; ten or twelve men only succeeded in 
crossing, and took shelter under the rocks at the brink of the 
river. The skirmishing was renewed, and a French surgeon 
coming down to the very foot of the bridge, waved his hand- 
kerchief, and commenced dressing the wounded under the 
hottest fire; nor was his appeal unheeded: every musket 
turned from him, although his still undaunted countrymen were 
preparing for a third attempt. The impossibility of forcing the 
passage was, however, become too apparent, and this last effort, 
made with feebler numbers and less energy, failed almost as 
soon as it commenced. 



Nans,— The Ooa.—lL tributaiy of the 
Dooio, flowing into it ftonn the south : it 
is in Fortogal. The 24(A of July, 1810.— 
The Peninsular war be^an in «nuy; 1806, 
and lasted till the abdication of Buona- 
parte, in 1814. In these vears the British 
orerthreiw the Frenoh nue in Spain and 
Portugal, and drore the Frenoh bauk 



into France. Wellington waa the British 
General-in-Chief. The Turone$. — A 
range of hills, trom. which there flows a 
tributary of the Goa. Ifejft Michel, — ^A 
Frenoh Marshal— "the bravest of the 
braye." He was bom in 1768. and waa 
shot aa a traitor (I) by the Bourbons, 
in ISli. Hia murder, after fighting 
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" 100 battles for Franoe,— ^not (me against 
her/* did grreat hurt to the restored 
dynasty which permitted it. Crawford. 
—A British General, killed at the assault 
of Giudad Bodrigo, in 1812. Loison.—A 
Prench General. Gofodorta. — ^Name for 
** Chasseurs " in the Portuguese army. 



literally » hunters, really— oavslry, as 
with the French " Chasseurs." Almeida, 
—A Portuguese town on the Coa. Mont- 
brun.—A French cavalrv generaL JTo*- 
aeiM. — A French marshal. Bom at Nice, 
in 17fi6; died in 1817. He was a Jew, 
and a ver^ able soldier. 



Composition. — ^Write out the lagt paragraph, using different words. 




ENID'S SONG.— renny«o». 

Tttkn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro' sunshine, storm, and cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or jfrown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 

Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 

Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 



BIR HENRY LAWRENCE.— Sir John WUUam Kaye. 

Sir John William Kaye was bom in 1814. He began life as an Indian 
Heutenant of artillery, 1835-46 ; entered the Indian Civil Service in 
1856, and is now Secretary to a Department of the India Office. An 
admkuble writer. Among his best known books is the delightful one 
£rom which this extract is taken, "Lives of Indian Officers." The 
biographies it contains make one proud of his country and race. He 
has also written a " History of the War in Affghaniatan/* &c. 

On the 2nd of July, as be was lying on his couch in an upper 
room of the Lucknow Residency, a shell burst beside him, and 
grievously shattered his thigh. His nephew, Mr. George 
Lawrence, immediately summoned Dr. Fayrer to his assistance, 
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and when Sir Henry saw him be asked ut onee how long he 
had to live. When the doctor anawered, " about three daye," 
he expreeeed astonishment that bo long a term had been granted 
to bim, and seemed to think that he shonld pasB away before 
the end of it. As shot and shell were continoally striking 
against the Residency, Dr. Fayrer caused the wounded man to 
be removed to his own honse, which was more sheltered from 
the enemy's artillery, and there a consnltation of medical 
officers was held, and it was determined that to attempt amputa- 
tion woold be only to increase suffering and to shorten life. 

Then Henry Lawrence prepared himself for death. First of 
all, be asked Mr. Harris, the chaplain, to administer the Holy 



Tbe Betidencyi Lnoknow.— £ut treat- 

CommnnioQ to him. In the open Tcrandab, exposed to a 
heavy fire of musketry, the solemn service was performed, 
many officers of the garrison tearfully communicating with their 
beloved chief. This done, he addressed himself to those about 
him. "He bade an affectionate &rewell to all," wrote one 
who was present at this sad and solemn meeting, " and of 
several he asked forgiveness for having at times spoken 
harshly, and begged tbem to kiss him. One or two were 
quite young boys, with whom he had occasion to find &nlt, 
in tbe conrse of duty, a few days previously. He expressed 
the deepest humility and repentance for his sins, and lug firm 
trust in our blessed Baviooi's atonement, and spoke most 
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touchingly of his dear wife, whom he hoped to rejoin. At the 
utterance of her name, his feelings quite overcame him, and 
he burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping, which lasted 
some minutes. He again completely broke down in speaking 
of his daughter, to whom he sent his love and blessing. . . . 
Then he blessed his nephew George, who was kneeling by his 
bedside, and told him he had always loved him as his own 
son. ... He spoke to several present about the state of 
their souls, urging them to pray and read their Bibles, and 
endeavour to prepare for death, which might come suddenly, 
as in his own case. To nearly each person present he addressed 
a few parting words of affectionate advice — ^words which must 
have sunk deeply into all hearts. There was not a dry eye 
there, and many seemingly hard rough men were sobbing l&e 
children." 

And ever mingling, in these last hours, with the kindly and 
affectionate feelings of the man were the sterner thoughts of 
the leader. Passing away, as he was, from the scene, he had 
to make new arrangements for the future defence of the be- 
leaguered garrison. He knew what was his duty, and though it 
pained him to set aside one wKo believed that he had the best 
right to succeed him in his civil duties, he chose his successor 
wisely. Then he urged upon the officer whom he had chosen, 
and all present, the imperative necessity of holding out to the 
very last, and of never making terms with the enemy. '* Let 
every man," he said, '* die at his post $ but never make terms. 
God help the poor women and children." He often repeated 
these last words. His heart was very heavy with the thought 
of these helpless little ones, not knowing what dreadful lot 
might be in store for them. 

He gave many sorrowing thoughts, also, to his foster-children 
in the Lawrence Asylum; and when he was not capable of 
uttering many words, from time to time he said, alternately 
with his prayers for the women and children, — " Bemember 
the Asylum, do not let them forget the Asylum." He told the 
chaplain that he wished to be buried very privately, " without 
any fuss," in the same grave with any men of the garrison who 
might die about the same time. Then he said, speaking rather 
to himself than to those about him, of his epitaph — " Here lies 
Henry Lawrence who tried to do his duty," ** I should like, too, 
a text," he added, '' ' To the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgivenesses, though we have rebelled against Him.' It was on 
m;^ dear wife's tomb/' 
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He lingered till tbe beginning of the second day, after he 
was striken down, enfTering occasionally acnte parosysms of 
pain, but baring many bleased iutervale of rest ; and at last 
passed away very tranqnilly, " like a little child faUing asleep," 
about eight o'clock a.u. on the 4th of Jnly, 1857. 
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QreTe of Lawrence, 



HYMN TO THE SEA. — Dean Al/ord. 

The B«T. Henry Alfbrd, DJ)., waa l>om in 1810, and after Tarious 
DTomotioni becune Dean of Canterbury, in 1867. He is best known by 
bis edition of the Qreek testament, 1S41-1B61 ; bnt he waa not only a 
Bcholar, — hia poema are of very great merit. He was also a copious 
writer in general literature. He £ed in 1870, lamented not only for his 
genitiB and cultnre, but, no leas, for his public and private worth. 

Who Bhall declare the secret of thy birth, 
Tfaou old companion of the circling earth ? 
And haTing reached with keen poetic nght 

Ere beast or happy bird 

Throngh the yaet silence stirred. 
Boll back the folded darkness of the primal night ? 
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Oorruption-like, thou teemedst in thd graves 
Of mouldering systems, with dark weltering waves 
Troubling the peace of the first mother's womb ; 

Whose ancient awful form, 

With inly-tossing storm, 
Unquiet heavings kept — ^a birth-place and a tomb. 

Till the life-giving Spirit moved above 
The fajce of the waters, with creative love 
Warming the hidden seeds of infant light : 

What time the mighty word 

Through thine abyss was heard. 
And swam from out thy deeps the young day heavenly bright. 

Thou and the earth, twin-sisters, as they say. 
In tho old prime were fashioned in one day ; 
And therefore thou delightest evermore 

With her to lie and play 

The summer hours away. 
Curling thy loving ripples up her quiet shore. 

She is a married matron long ago, 
With nations at her. side ; her milk doth flow 
Each year : but thee no husband dares to tame ; 

Thy wild will is thine own. 

Thy sole and virgin throne ; 
Thy mood is ever changing — ^thy resolve the same. 

Sunlight and moonlight minister to thee ; 
O'er the broad circle of the shoreless sea 
Heaven's two great lights for ever set and rise : 

While the round vault above. 

In vast and silent love. 
Is gazing down upon thee with his hundred eyes. 

All night thou utterest forth thy solemn moan. 
Counting the weary minutes all alone : 
Then in the morning thou dost cabnly lie, 

Deep-blue, ere yet the sun 

His day-work hath begun. 
Under the opening windows of the golden sky. 

The Spirit of the mountain looks on thee ^ 

Over an hundred hiUs ; quaint shadows flee 
Across thy marbled mirror ; brooding lie / 

Storm-mists of infant cloud, 

With a sight-baffling shroud 
Mantling the gray-blue islands in the western sky. 
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SometimeB thou liftest up tbine hands on high 
Into the tempest-doud that blurs the sky, 
Holding rough daUianoe with the fitful blast. 

Whose stiff breath, whistling shrill, 

Pierces with deadly chill 
The wet crew, feebly cHnging to their shatteerd mast. 

Poam-white along the border of the shore 
Thine onward-leaping billows plunge and roar; 
While o'er the pebbly ridges slowly glide 

Cloaked figures, dun and gray. 

Through ti^e thick mist of spray. 
Watchers for some struck vessel in the boiling tide. 

Daughter and darling of remotest eld, — 
Time's childhood and Time's age thou hast beheld ; 
His arm is feeble, and his eye is dim : 

He tells old tales again. 

He wearies of long pain : — 
Thou art as at the first : thou joumeyedst not with him. 



A FABLE.— TT. M. Thackeray. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, one of the greatest "Rngliali noyellsts, 
-was bom at Galcatta, in 1811. He was the son of a gentleman in the 
Giyil Service of the East India Company. Brought to England in his 
childhood, he was educated at the Charter House Sdiool and at Cam- 
bridge, where he was the fellow student of Tennyson. His writings are 
marked by an exquisite purity of style, which is the fit mirror of their 
pnriiy of thought and language. His wit, humour, tiuth to nature, 
wisdom, lore of what is noble, and scorn of the reverse, are only some of 
his charms. His novels include <* Esmond," " The Yirginians," ** Vanity 
Fair," " The Newcomes," from which this extract is taken, &c. He died 
suddenly, in bed, during the night of the 24th December, 1863. 

A GBOw, who had flown away with a cheese from a dairy- 
window, sate perched on a tree looking down at a great big 
frog in a pool underneath him. The frog's hideous hurge eyes 
were goggling out of his head in a manner which appeared 
quite ridiculous to the old black-a-moor, who watched the 
splay-footed slimy wretch with that peculiar grim humour 
belonging to crows. Not far from the frog a fat ox was 
browsing ; whilst a few lambs frisked about the meadow, or 
nibbled the grass and buttercups there. 
Who should come in to the farther end of the field but a 
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wolf. He was so cnnningly dressed np in sheep's cloUung 
that the very lambs did not know Master Wolf; nay, one of 
them, whose dam the wolf had just eaten, after which he had 
thrown her skin over his shoulders, ran up innocently towards 
the devouring monster, mistaking him for her mamma. 

^'He ! he! '' says a fox, sneaking ronnd the hedge paling, 
over which the tree grew, whereupon the crow was perched 
looking down on the frog, who was staring with his goggle 
eyes fit to burst with envy, and croaking abuse at the ox. 
<* How absurd those lambs are I Yonder silly little knock- 
knee'd baah-ling does not know the old wolf dressed in the 
sheep's fleece. He is the same old rogue who gobbled np 
little Bed Biding Hood's grandmother for lunch, and swallowed 
little Bed Biding Hood for supper. He he 1 " 

An owl that was hidden in the hollow of the tree, woke up. 
" Oho, Master Fox," says she, ** I cannot see you, but I smell 
you ! If some folks like lambs, other folks like geese," says 
the owl. 

** And your ladyship is fond of mice," says the fox. 

<< The Chinese eat them," says the owl, *' and I have read 
that they are very fond of dogs," continued the old lady. 

" I wish they would exterminate every cur of them off the 
fia.ce of the earth," said the fox. 

^* And I have also read, in works of travel, that the French 
eat frogs," continued the owl. ** Aha,, my friend Crapaud! 
are you there? That was a very pretty concert we sang 
together last night 1 " 

** If the French devour my brethren, the English eat beef," 
croaked out the frog, — " great, big, brutal, bellowing oxen." 

** Ho, whoo ! " says the owl, ''I have heard that tiie English 
are toad-eaters, too ! " 

'* But whoever heard of them eating an owl or a fox, madam ? " 
says Beynard ; <* or their sitting down and taking a crow to 
pick ? " adds the polite rogue, with a bow to the old crow 
who was perched above them with the cheese in his mouth. 
*' We are privileged animals, all of us ; at least, we never 
furnish dishes for the odious orgies of man." 

<< I am the bird of wisdom," says the owl ; ** 1 was the 
companion of Pallas Minerva ; I am frequently represented 
in the Egyptian monuments." 

<<I have seen you over the British barn-doors," said the 
fox, with a grin. '< You have a deal of scholarship, Mrs. Owl. 
I know a thing or two myself; but am, I confess it, no 
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scholar — ^a mere man of the world — a fellow that lives by his 
wits — a mere coantry gentleman." 

**Yon sneer at scholarship/* continues the owl, with a 
sneer on her venerable face. 
" I read a good deal of a night." 

" When I am engaged deciphering the cocks and hens at 
roost," says the fox. 

" It's a pity for all that yon can*t read ; that board nailed 
over my head would give you some information." 
" What does it say ? " says the fox. 

" I can't spell in the daylight," answered the owl ; and, giving 
a yawn, went back to sleep till evening in the hollow of her 
tree. 

"A fig for her hieroglj^hics ! " said the fox, looking up at 
the crow in the tree. 

" What airs our slow neighbour gives herself ! She pretends 
to all the wisdom ; whereas your reverences, the crows, are 
endowed with gifts far superior to those benighted old big- wigs 
of owls, who blink in the darkness, and call their hooting 
singing. How noble it is to hear a chorus of crows ! There 
are twenty-four brethren of the order of St. Corvinus, who 
liave bnilded themselves a convent near a wood which I frequent ; 
what a droning and a chanting they keep up ! I protest their 
reverences' singing is nothing to yours ! You sing so delici- 
onsly in parts, do for the love of harmony favour me with a 
solo ! " 

While this conversation was going on, the ox was chumping 
the grass ; the frog was eyeing him in such a rage at his 
superior proportions, that he would have spurted venom at 
jum if he could, and that he would have burst, only that is 
impossible, from sheer envy; the little lambkin was lying 
unsuspiciously at the side of the wolf in fleecy hosiery, who 
^d not as yet molest her, being replenished with the mutton 
of her mamma. But now the wolfs eyes began to glare, and 
^ sharp white teeth to show, and he rose up with a growl, 
and began to think he should like lamb for supper. 

'* What large eyes you have got ! " bleated out the lamb, 
^th rather a timid look. 

** The better to see you with my dear." 

*' What large teeth you have got ! " 

"The better to " 

, At this moment such a terrific yell filled the field, that all 
u inhabitants started with terror. It was ^ from a donkey, 
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who had somehow got a lion's skin, and now came in at 
the hedge, pursued by some men and boys with sticks and 
gnns. 

When the wolf in sheep's clothing heard the bellow of 
the ass in the lion's skin, fancying tb^t the monarch of the 
forest was near, he ran away as £Eist as his disguise would 
let him. When the ox heard the noise, he dashed round 
the meadow-ditch, and, with one trample of his hoof, squashed 
the frog who had been abusing him. When the crow saw the 
people with guns coming, he instantly dropped the cheese out 
of his mouth, and took to wing. When the fox saw the 
cheese drop, he immediately made a jump at it (for he knew 
the donkey's voice, and that his asinine bray was not a bit like 
his royal master's roar), and making for the cheese, fell into a 
steel trap, which snapped off his tall ; without which he was 
obliged to go into the world, pretending, forsooth, that it was 
the fashion not to wear tails any more ; and that the fox party 
were better without 'em. 

Meanwhile, a boy with a stick came up, and belaboured 
Master Donkey untH he roared louder than ever. The wolf, 
with the sheep's clothing draggling about his legs, could not 
run fast, and was detected and shot by one of the men. The 
blind old owl, whirring out of the hollow tree quite amazed 
at the disturbance, flounced into the face of a ploughboy, who 
knocked her down with a pitch-fork. The butcher came and 
quietly led off the ox and the lamb ; and the farmer, finding 
die fox's brush in the trap, hung it up over his mantelpiece, 
and always bragged that he had been in at his death. 

CoMPosiTiox. — ^Write out as many synonyms as you can of the verbs 
and adjectiyes in the last two paragraphs. 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 



PHTSIOS— OPTIOS. 
THE CAJUERA. OBSCUEA. 

1. like Cameia Obscnra* was iavented ij John Baptista Potter, oE 
Naples, about three hnndred years ago, the idea of it having lieeu taken 
from the pictures of external objects which, after paseiiig thningh the 
eye, ara painted on the retina at the back of it. 

"When the ann is shining through a email hole, a round bright epot will 
be Men on anything held up aa a screen behind it, and this spot will 
increase in size the farther the screen is held from the hole. This bright 
spot it, in fact, an image of the fiice of the eon painted on Iha ecreeu by 
pendls of light proceeding frooa every point of ils snriiice, and, by thdr 
concentration into a whole, forming an exact picture of it on the screen, — 
jnat as the pencils of light from any object, when they enter the eye, 
paint an exact image of it on the tetina.t 

In the same way, if a pinhole be made in a card and held between a 
oindle and a piece of white paper in a datk room, an exact image of the 
flame of Hie candle will be tlirown on the paper, the image showing 
the flame upside down, Ihowever. If the paper b« removed farther from 
the light, the image will increase in proportion. 



2. This prindpleof'thepowerof light, under certain conditions, to paint 
imaged of external objects on any screen held up in a darkened chamber, 
is that on which the camera obscara is based. A striking illustration of 

* literallr "dukebunher" (I^ldn). 
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Fig. 32. 



it' is seen (Fig. 31) if a white screen be put up a few feet from a small 
round hole in the shutter of a darkened room. An exact picture, upside 
down, of all objects outside, in their natural colours and forms, will be 
seen, objects in motion moving on it as in actual life. 

3. Acting on the principle involved in this phenomenon, if we make a 

small hole c in the front of a box a b 
tn ft, and put the arrow ii n before it» 
the rays from the end ic will pass 
straight through the hole c, and illumi- 
nate the point m of the back of the box 
with their own colour; the rays from ir 
will do the same at n ; and all other 

points of M N will in like manner throw their rays on points directly 
opposite them, between m and n. The smaller the aperture c is made, the 
more distinct will be the picture, tn n, of the object h n ; but it will still 
be faint, as the hole c admits but a small number of the rays which 
emanate from every point of the object m n. If we enlarge the hole c, 

j^ and substitute a lens l l, as in 
Fig. 33, we shall have an image or 
picture, it m, every way similar to 
that formed by the hole, but brighter 
and more distinct. Since all the 
rays that flow from ic, such as m l, 
X L, and faXL upon the lens l l, wiU 
be refracted to a focus at m, and 
all the rays from n to a focus at 
M, they will there paint a distinct picture of the points from which they 
come, and in like manner pictures of all intermediate points between m 
and N will be painted between m and ft. 

4. It is evident from Fig. 33 that this picture or image, tn n, formed by a 
convex lens, must be inverted, for it is impossible that rays from the upper 
end M of the object can be refracted to the upper end of the image at n. 

We can form an image of an object at any distance behind the lens, 
greater than its principal focus, and so make this image as large as we 
please, and in any proportion to the object. If we wish to have the 
image large we must bring the object near the lens, and if we wish to 
have it small we must remove the object &rther from the lens, and 
these effects We can vary still more by using lenses of different focal 
distances. 

5. The brightness of the image may be increased by increasing the size 
of the lens or the area of its surface. If a lens has a superficial area of eight 
square inches, it will intercept twice as many rays proceeding from every 
point of an object as if its area were only four square inches, so that when 
it is impracticable to increase the brightness of the object by illuminating 
it, we may increase the brightness of the image by using a larger lens. 
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6. We have snppo«ed tbe image m n to bs received on a amooth and 
white Bur&DS of paper, or other material, on irhich a picture of it is dis- 
tinctly formed; but if wo receive it apoa ground glass, or upon a plate of 
glass one of whose aid«e is coated with, a dry film of sMmmed milk, aad if 
we place our eye eight or ten inches behind this semi-transparent ground 
interposed at ffi n, we shall see the inverted image, m n, as distiactly as 
before. If ire keep tho eye in this position, and remove the semi- 
transparent groond, we shall sea an image in the air distincUy, and 
brighter than before. The caose of tbie will be readily understood when 
we consider that all the rays which form by their convergence the paints 
mn of the image m n, cross one another at n n, and diverge from these 
pointa in the same manner as they would from a real object of the 
Bame size and brightneBS placed at « n. The image m n may therefore be 
regarded as anew object; and by placing another lens bebiad it, another 
image of the image m n would be tbrmed, exactly of the same size and in 
the same posilion as it would have been had m n been a real object. But 
■ince this secondary image of m n mnst be inverted aa regards the first 
image, it will be erect in regard to the object ■ N, so that by using one or 
more lenses we can obtain inverted or direct images of any object at 

7- The CAMEKA oBsciTBA is nothing bnt a wooden box made to'imitate 
a darkened chamber, with a proper lens or glass to conceDlrate the 
pencils of light, and make 
the picture more vivid and 
distinct. The glass ia fixed 
on a sliding frame, which 
enables it to be drawn out 
to the proper length for mak- 
ing the picture peTfect,siida t 
piec« of mirroris fiiedatthe ^ 
opposite end of the box, at 1 
an angle of 45', to throw np 
the picture on a piece of 

ground glass which is let jig. at. 

into tbe top of the box, 

with a hinged wooden cover with wooden sides to it, alike to protect it 
and to that out the light from outside. • Fig. Si shows tbe common 
box camsra. The dotted lines mark tbe position of the mirror. 



BTJENINa-GLASSES. ' 
1. The nse of tbe laws of the reflection and re&action of light t( 
centiate the son's beat on a given object, so as to set it on fire, bai 
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kng known. It ia probable tliat the ancient TloTnanii and BruidB had a 
method of lighting their sacred &[e by means of concaTe reflecting metal 
mirrors, and Archimedes is said to have burned the Boman fleet by this 
means. A baming-glass was presented to the Emperor of China when 
Lord Macartney Tisited Pddn, which melted a crystal pebble in 6 seconds, 
a xnece of white agate in 30 seconds, and a cornelian in 75 seconds. It 
was 3 feet in diameter, and weighed 212 lbs. Its focal distance was 
6 feet 8 inches, but this was generally shortened by a smaller lens. 

2. The lays of the snn may also be brought to a point or focus by 
reflection from a concave mirror, or from a combination of mirrors. By a 
contrivance composed of 108 small flat miiroiB, so arranged that they all 
reflected heat to the same spot, Bnffon, the French naturalist, was able to 
set wood on ^le at the distance of 209 feet, and to melt lead at 100 feety 





and silyer at 60 feet. This is iUustrated in Fig. 36, in which two 
ooncaye mirrors are placed exactly opposite each oUier. If a hot 
body be placed at c, in the focus of the mirror a, all the rays which it 
sends to that mirror will be reflected in parallel lines, and will reach 
the other mirror thus, and be reflected by it so as to meet in the focus d. 
A red-hot iron ball placed in the focus of a will in this way set ^le to 
any combustible, such as paper, gunpowder, &c., placed in the focus of b, 
though at a distance of 10 or 15 feet. From the same laws, a glass 
globe filled with water gathers the sun's rays into a focus, and hence it 
is dangerous to leave a gold-fish globe, or a decanter of water, near a 
window, in the fuU light of the sun, if the weather be bright and hot. 

3. The principle by which a 
burning-glass produces such ef- 
fects is, that it concentrates on a 
point, or focus, the heat as weU 
as brightness of the rays of the 
sun. 
Thus, when converging rays, 
^ * or rays which proceed to one 

point, such as b l, b l (Fig. 36), are intereepted by, or f&lL upon, a convex 
lens L L, they will be refracted so as to converge to a point or focus/, 
nearer the lens than its principal focus o. As the i>oint of convergence 
7 recedes from the lens, the point /also recedes from it towards o, beyond 
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which it neyer goes ; and as f approaches the lens, / also approaches to 
it. The points p and / are called conjugate fod, because the place of 
one yaxies with the place of the other, and, though every .lens has but 
one principal focus, yet its conjugate foci are innumerable. 

4. When diverging rays, or rays which proceed from one point, such as 
V (Fig. 37), fjftll upon a convex lens l Ii, whose principal focus is 0, the 
refiraction of the lens will 
cause them to converge to 
a focus /, beyond 0, As 
the point p recedes from 
the lens, the focus / will 
approach to it, and when 
P is infinitely distant, as ^-87. 

the sun may be said to be, or when the rays are parallel, /will coincide 
with 0. If F approaches to 0, the focus /will recede from 0; and when 
7 coincides with 0, / will be infinitely distant, and the refracted rays will 
be parallel. When f is between and c, the refracted rays will diverge. 
The points f and/are caUed conjugate foci, as in the case of converging 
rays. 




THE MAGNIFYING-GLAS8. 

1. In order to explain how lenses iacrease or magnify objects, and make 
them appear as if they were brought nearer to us, the reader must under- 
stand what is meant by the apparent magnitude of objects. If an eye 
placed at b looks at a man, a b (Fig. 38), placed at a distance, his general 
outline only will be seen, and neither his age, nor features, nor his dress 
will be distinguished. When he is brought gradually nearer to us we 
discover the separate 
parts of his dress, till, '^ 
at the distance of a few 
yards, we perceive his 
features; and when he 
is brought still nearer h 
we can observe the finest 
lines in his skin. At the 




Fig. 88. 



distance e b the man is seen under the angle d b a, and at the distance 
B B he is seen under the greater angle b b A or d b a', and his apparent 
magnitudes, a b, a' b, are measured in those different positions by the 
angles 6 b 0, b b a, or d b a'. The apparent magnitude of the smallest 
object may therefore be equal to the apparent magnitude of the greatest. 
2. Let us now suppose the man d to be placed at the distance of 100 
£9et from the eye at b, and that we place a convex glass of 25 feet focal 
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distance half-way between the man a h and the eye, that is, 60 feet from 
each, then an inYerted image of the man will be formed 50 feet behind 
the lens, of the same size as the man, say 6 feet high. If this image 
is looked at by the eye placed 6 or 8 inches behind it, it will be seen quite 
distinct, and nearly as well as if the man had been brought from the 
distance of 100 feet to the distance of 8 inches from the eye, at which the 
details of his personal appearance can be examined. Now, in this case 
the man, though not actually magnified, has been apparently magnified, 
because his apparent magnitude has been increased in the proportion of 
8 inches to 100 feet, or 150 times. 

3. But if instead of a lens of 25 feet focal length we make use of a lens 
of a shorter focus, and place it in such a position between the eye and the 
man that its conjugate foci may be at the distance of 20 feet, and 80 feet 
from the lens, that is, that the man is 20 feet before the lens, and the 
image 80 feet behind it, then the size of the image is four times that of 
the object, and the eye placed 8 inches behind this magnified image will 
see it with great distinctness. In this case the image is magnified 4 times 
directly by the lens, and 150 times by being brought 150 times nearer 
the eye, so that its apparent magnitude will be 600 times larger, than 
before. 

4. If we use a lens of a still smaller focal length, and place it in such 
a position between the eye and the man that its conjugate foci may be at 
the distance of 75 feet, and 25 feet from the lens, that is, that the man is 
75 feet before the lens, and his image 25 feet behind it, then the size of 
the image will be only one-third of the size of the man ; but though the 
image is thus diminished three times in size, yet its apparent magnitude is 
increased 150 times by being brought within 8 inches of the eye, so that 
it is still magnified, or its apparent magnitude is increased ^^, or 
50 times. 



MICEOSCOPES. 



1. A microscope is an optical instrument for magnifying and ATHTniniTig 
minute objects. Microscopes may be divided into two classes, viz., simple 
and compound. The simple microscope, said to have been separately 
invented by Jansen and Drebell, is nothing more than a lens or sphere of 
any transparent substance, in the focus of which minute objects are placed 
for examination. The rays of light which proceed from each point of the 
object are refracted by the lens into parallel rays, which, on entering 
the eye, placed immediately behind the lens, affords distinct vision of the 
object. 

The principle of the microscope has been already explained in. 
describing the magnifying-glass, so that it is not necessary to repeat it. 

2. Microscopes may be formed in a very simple manner, by inserting 
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dxops of dear water in amall apertures in a sheet of tin, or any thin solid 
sabstance. Sir Dayid Brewster made them in this way with oils and 
Tarnishes ; but the finest of all simple microscopes may be formed, he 
states, by forming minute plano-conyex* lenses, upon glass, with di£ferent 
fluids. The spherical crystalline lenses of the eyes of minnows and other 
■mall fish form excellent microscopes, taking care that the observer looks 
through the lens in the same direction that the fish did. 

A simple microscope, of very convenient form, consisting of a single 
lens, is shown in Fig. 39. This form of lens was invented by Sir David 
Brewster, although it has received the name of the Coddington lens, from 
its supposed invention by the mathematician of that name. 

3. It is formed by cutting an angular groove round a solid globe of glass 
about half an inch in diameter, leaving two spherical surfaces, a b and 
c D, on opposite sides, uncut. The angular groove, a b c, 
B 7 D, is then filled up with opaque matter, the circular 
edge of the groove b f serving as a diaphragm between 
the two spherical surftM^es. It is evident from the figure 
that the effect of the lens upon the rays o o will be the 
aame wherever the point o may be situated; the lens, 
therefore, gives a large field equally well defined in all 
directions, and is very convenient as a hand and pocket 
glass. Sir David Brewster states, that when this lens 
IB formed of garnet, and used in homogeneous f light, 
it is the most perfect of all lenses, either for single 
microscopes or for the object lenses of compound ones. 

4. In its most simple form the compound microscope 
is comi)Osed of a magnifying lens or combination of 
lenses, by which an enlarged image of a minute object is ^* 
produced, and another magnifying lens, or combination of magnifying 
lenses, by which such image is viewed as an object would be by a simple 
microscope. 

The former is called the ob/eet-fflasa, or objective, as it is always imme- 
diately directed towards the object, which is placed very near to it ; and 
the latter the eye-glass, or eye-piece, as the eye of the observer is applied 
to it to magnify the image of the object. 

5. A combination of lenses forming a compound microscope is shown 
without the mounting, in Fig. 40, where o is the object, l the object- 
glass, and E the eye-glass. The object-glass is of very short focal length, 
and the object o is placed in its axis a little beyond its focus. An inverted 
image o o, of the object o, will be produced at a distance from the object- 
glass, L, much greater than the distance of o horn. it. 

The observer will adjust the eye-glass b at such a distance from the 
image as will enable him to see it most distinctly. To estimate the entire 

* With a flat and a convex side. ^ Of one ^n^ . 
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magnifying power of Bach a microBCope, we haye only to multiply the 
magnifying power of the object-glass hy that of the eye-glass. If, for 
example, the distance of the image o o from the object-glass l be ten 
times as great as the distance of the object from it, the linear dimensions 
of the image will be ten times greater than those of the object ; and if 
the focal length of the eye-glass be half an inch, the distance of most 
distinct vision being 10 inches, the linear dimensions of o' o' will be 
twenty times those of o o, and consequently 200 times those of the 




Fig. 40. 

object ; the linear magnifying power in such a case would be 200, and 
the superficial magnifying power 40,000. 

The distance apart at which the eye-glass and object-glass are usually 
mounted is about ten or twelve inches, adjustments being provided by 
which the distance within certain limits can be varied. 



THE TELESCOPE. 

1. The telescope is an optical instrument for viewing distant objects, by 
increasing the apparent angle under which they are seen without its 
assistance; and hence the effect is an apparent increase in size, or a 
magnified representation of the object. The word " telescope" is derived 
&om two Greek words, which signify <' at a distance," and ** I view." 
The invention of the telescope is one of the most important acquisitions 
the sciences ever attained, as it unfolds to our view the wonderful 
mechanism of the heavens, and enables us to obtain data for astro- 
nomical, nautical, and engineering purposes. 

2. The principle is identical with that of the compound microscope. 
An image of the object is produced by means of a concave refiector or a 
converging lens, and this image is viewed with a microscope composed of 
one or more converging lenses. Telescopes consist, therefore, of two 
classes, reflectors and refractors ; in the former the image is produced by 
concave reflectors, and in the latter by lenses. 

3. The simplest construction of the telescope consists of two convex 
lenses so combined as to increase the apparent angle under which distant 
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objects are seen. If we take a convex lens, of say 8 inches' focus, as 
an object-glassy and another, of say 2 inches* focus, as an eye-glass, and 
place them at a distance apart equal to the sum of their fod, or 10 inches, 
we obtain a telescope suitable for viewing distant objects transmitting 
parallel rays; but when the object is comparatively near, the distance 
between the two lenses must be increased to adjust for distinct vision ; on 
this account the eye-glass is mounted in a tube, sliding within another 
tube, in which the object-glass is fixed, and, therefore, can be drawn out 
for near objects. 

4. The common astrxmomieal telescope, shown in Fig. 41, is of the 
same principle of construction. It consLsts of two convex lenses A b, c d, 
the former of which is the object-glass, and the latter the eye-glass, 




:from being near the eye e. m n is an image of any distant object 
M N. Huygens made a telescope on this principle, of which the focus 
of the object-glass was 123 feet in length, and the diameter of the 
aperture 6 inches, the focal length of the eye-glass being 6} inches. 
With instruments 12 and 24 feet long he discovered the ring and the 
fourth satellite of Saturn. In order to use object-glasses of great focal 
length without the incumbrance of long tubes, or incurring cost, Huygens 
placed the object-glass in a short tube at the top of a very long pole, so 
that the tube could be turned in any direction upon a ball and socket by 
means of a cord, and brought into the same line with another short tube 
containing the eye-glass which he held in his hand. 

5. Sir William Herschel, after having ^constructed several reflecting 
telescopes varying from 7 to 20 feet in length, completed, in 1789, his 40 
feet telescope, by which, on the very day it was finished, he discovered 
the mxth satellite of Saturn. The great speculum of this telescope! 
measured 4 feet in diameter, and the area of its refiecting surface was 
consequently 12*566 square feet, its thickness being 3} inches, and its 
weight 1,050 lbs. The open end of the telescope being directed to that 
part of the heavens under observation, and the speculum being fixed at 
its lower end, the observer was suspended in a chair, so as to be able to 
look over the lowest edge of the opening. As the speculum was a little 
inclined to the axis of the tube, the image was formed at about 2 inches 
from the lowest part of the edge of the opening, where it was viewed by 
the observer with suitable eye-pieces. 

The great quantity of light obtained by this speculum or mirror 
enabled its celebrated constructor to use a magnifying power of 6,450 
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vhen BTiimining the fixed tUia ; a )ioim vhich graally exceeded an^ 

that had beaa previouBly employed. 

6. The telescope (Fig. 42) wag monntecl on a platronn, which revolved 
homontally, on rolleni. It was placed between four ladden, which served 
both as a firamewoTk for its enppoTt and aa a means of roaching the upper end 
of the great tube. The ladders were nnited at the upper ends by being 
bolted to a cross-bar, to which Ihe pnlleya were attached. The telescope 



Fig. U.— Eereclid'B Great Telenxipe. 
was ndsed or lowered by one system of pulleys, and the gallery in 
which the observer stood by another. The pulleys were worked by a 
wiudlBSB placed on the platform. As the iiunB of this instrument had 
decayed, it was taken down and anotiier telescope of smaller size erected 
in its place by Sir J. F. W. Herschel, with which tuany importaot 
observations have been made. 

7. The largest and most powerful inalrumeDt of celestial investiga- 
UoQ ever constructed was made by the late Lord Eosse, at ParBonstown, 
Ireland (Fig. 43). The dear apt^ure fa six feet in diameter, and conse- 
quently the area of ita refiecting surface is 28-274 sqaare feet, whilst that 
of Herschel'a great telescope was only 12*666 square feet. The tube is 
S2 feet in length. This ioatniment is so constructed that it niay be 
used either aa a Newtonian telescope — that is, the rays proceeding along 
the axis of the great speculum* are received at an angle of lfi° apon a 
* A metsl mirror. 
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Moood anull specDlam, by which the image is thtOTn towBrds the aide of 
the tnbe, where it ia examined by the eye-piece — or otherwise. Two Bpe- 
cnk bftTe been proTided for the teleacope, one of which weigihs 3^ and the 
other 4 toiu^ composed of copper and tin, in the proportion of 126 parta, 
1:7 weight, of the fonner, to 57^ of the latter. 



Fig. W.— Lord Bosee'R Telewope. 

When directed towards the south the tabe can be lowered until it is 
nearly horizontal ; towards the north it con only be lowered to tiie slti- 
tade of the pole. It is so coonterpoised as to be moved with ease in the 
required direction. 

8. " I have enjoyed the gteat privilege of seeing this noUe instmrnent," 
siyi Sir David Brewster, " one of Uia most wonderfal combtnatiooa of art 
and idence that the world has yet seen. I have in the morning walked 
again and again, and ever with new delight, along its mystic tube, and in 
the eveoing, with its distingnished inventor, pondered over tbe marvellous 
sights which it discloses — the satellites, and belts, and rings of Satnra ; 
the old and the new ring, which is advancing with its crest of waters to 
the body of the planet; the rocks, and mountains, and vatlejs, and 
eitinct volcanoes of the mooQi the crescent of Venus, with its menntainons 
otitline ; tlie system of doable and triple stars ; the nebnlce and clusters 
of stars of every variety of shape ; and tliose spiral nebular formations 
which baffle human comprehension, and constitute the greatest achiOTe- 
ment of modem discovery." 
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ADAM AND EVE'S MOENING HYMN.— «7bAn MiUtm. 

See ** Fifth Header/' p. 216. 

To the field they haste. 
But first, from under shady arborons roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open sight 
Of dayspring and the sun, who, scarce uprisen 
With wheels yet hoyeiing o'er the ocean brim, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 
Discoyering in wide landscape aU the east 
Of Paradise and Eden's happy plains, 
Lowly they bow'd adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style ; for neither yarious style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced or sung 
Unmeditated ; such prompt eloquence 
Flow'd from their lips, in prose or numerous yerse 
More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness ; and they thus began : 

These are thy glorious works. Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this uniyersal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair : Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st aboye these heayens. 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels, for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; — ye in heaven ; — 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet ; praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 
And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou liEdl'st. 
Moon, that now meets the orient sun, now fly'st, 
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With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 

And ye, five other wandering fires, that more 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

Prom hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honour to the world's great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Bising or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. 

With every plant, — ^in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 

Melodious murmurs, — ^warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls : ye birds, 

That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade. 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, tiniversal Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gather'd aught of evil or conceal'd, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 



NoTSS. — Arborous.—lPormed by trees. 
Orisons, — Prayers (Fr., oretiaon ; 1., oro— 
onhtm, to pray). Numerous, — Here, — 
flowiz^ in numbers. Fairut of Stan, — 
The Morning Star. In Hilton's day 
one star was thonght to shine as the 
Uoniing Star ; but while Yenns and 
Hereary are most often intended by 
^OB name, other idanets-'Kan, Jnpitery 
Sitam— are, from time to time, morning 
■tars as well. The Fixed Starts— 'It was 
thoaght, in Milton's day, and till re- 
eently, that while the planets mored, 
the other heayenly bodies were fixed. 
This is a mistake, however, since all the 
orbs of taeayen are in swift motion in their 



orbits. TJuir orbt that Jlies.^ln. the Ftole- 
maio astronomy, still current in Milton's 
day, the fixed stars were set in spheres 
or orbs, which themselves moved, while 
the stars were passively borne aloi^. 
Five other Wandering Fires.— The Ptole- 
maic system had cmlj five planets. 
Blementa, dte.—Jn Milton's day the ele- 
ments were thoaght to be foTu>— fire, air, 
earth, water ; but the first is only a 
oonditioin of matter, not a sabstanoe, 
and the other three are oominnmd bodies. 
A quaternion is a group of four. The 
motions of the elements in innumerable 
circles were supposed to be the gpidken* 
ing and sutainuig ftnroe of nature. 
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THE GREATNESS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.— .4non. 

1874. 

The Queen mles an Empire larger in its area, wider in its 
geographical distribution, and vaster in its population, than 
any Empire of ancient or modem times. If we cannot say of 
it -as Gibbon does of the Roman Empire in his opening sen- 
tence, that it comprehends ** the fairest part of the earth and 
the most civilised portion of mankind," his ''image of the 
greatness of Rome " is utterly eclipsed by the simple enu- 
meration of the subjects of the British Monarchy in an official 
census. One colony alone dwarfs the Empire to insignifi- 
cance. '' It was supposed to contain,*' says Gibbon, in the 
closing words of his first chapter, '' above sixteen hundred 
thousand square miles, for the most part of fertile and well- 
cultivated land." The Dominion of Canada alone contains 
more than twice this area, or 3,876,925 square miles ; the 
Australian Colonies have 2,960,722 square miles of territory ; 
while India and Ceylon stand for nearly a million. 

Smaller portions of the Empire are dotted all over the globe. 
The little island of Heligoland, the rock of Gibraltar, the mili- 
tary station of Malta, with the great group of islands clustered 
round the United Elingdom in the British seas, are our Euro- 
pean territory. Travelling thence westward with the sun, the 
first land across the Atlantic is Engli&rh, whether we sight 
Newfoundland in the north or the " still vexed Bermoothes " in 
the south. Beyond the Bermudas lie the beautiful West India 
Islands, and a further step takes us to British Honduras on the 
mainland of Central America. In South America we have 
British Guiana at the northern corner, and the Falkland Isles 
near the southern extremity of the continent. Recrossing the 
Atlantic we touch at St. Helena and Ascension, and then find 
before us the West African Settlements on the Gold Coast and 
the Coast of Guinea. In South Africa the Cape of Good 
Hope, Griqualand West, and Natal are all flourishing colonies 
of Englishmen. The Seychelles archipelago and the Mauritius 
are like stepping stones in the Indian Sea from which the 
Empire strides to India and Ceylon in the north, and Australia 
in the south. The British Empire thus puts a girdle round 
about the world. The area of the territory so widely spread is 
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7,769,469 square miles, and the nnmber of persons who inhabit 
it is 234,762,693.* 

The greater portion of this population is in India and Ceylon. 
These conntries, ** inhabited largely,*' to quote the Begistrar- 
General's Beport, <' by Aryan or Semitic stocks, that have 
given abundant evidence of courage, culture, sldll, and in- 
dustry," contain 962,820 square miles ; less than a seventh of 
the whole area ; but the population is 191,307,070. This vast 
multitude, professing many religions, speaking many languages, 
and split up into many races, dwells in 487,061 villages, and 
has 66,341,914 separate dwellings. Bather more than one- 
half of them live by the culture of the soil, though even in 
India the tendency to gather into great cities is a marked 
feature of the social state. There are fifteen Indian cities, 
each of which contains more than 100,000 inhabitants. Cal- 
cutta, with its suburban town, has 794,645 ; Bombay has 
644,405 ; and Madras has 397,552. These are the three great 
cities of the East. Lucknow stands next, with 284,779 inha- 
bitants ; while in the fertile North-West Provinces Benares, 
the Holy City of the Hindoos, has 173,352 ; Allahabad, at 
the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges, has 105,926 ; 
Cawnpore, the city of painful memories, has 113,601 ; Agra, 
the monumental city of Shah Jehan, on the banks of the 
Jumna, has 142,661 ; and Bareilly, 105,649 in the town and 
cantonments. The old metropolis of the Moguls, Delhi, has 
154,417 inhabitants ; Amritsur, *^ the Pool of Immortality," 
and the chief city of the Sikh religion, has 135,813 ; and 
Bangoon, the capital of British Burmah, has 100,000. Patna, 
in the midst of the province of Behar, contains 158,900 people. 

It curiously illustrates the difference between Eastern and 
Western civilisation that, whereas in the West women . some- 
what preponderate, in India the males are 98 millions to 92 
million females. The Begistrar-General suggests that the 
latter number is under-stated ; and the nature of social life in 
India renders it more difficult to check census returns, in this 
particular, than it is m this country. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt that among this unadventurous population, 
this home-keeping and home-loving people, men predominate. 

The religious census was only taken for 144 millions. Of 
these less than two hundred thousand were Christians, ninety- 

* There are 38 persons to a sqxi&re mile in the Empire, 200 in the United Kingdom 
201 in India, and l'4l in the colonies. In some parts of India the density <n the 
population more than equals that of England. 
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seven millions were Hindoos, thiity-six millions Molianunedanst 
two millions and a qoarter Bnddhists, and nine millions were of 
oilier faiths. The Bindoo religion is therefore largely pre- 
dominant, and that of the Seer of Mecca is the only one which 
serionsly holds that predominance in check. 

It is very instmctive to tarn from this marvellons spectacle 
of a dense and docile population dwelling in the oldest of old 
world lands, to the two new worlds over which Englishmen 
have spread not only their Empire, hut their language, their 
race, and their institutions. In the Southern hemisphere the 
vast island continent of Australia is all hefore the emigrant 
where to choose his* place of work. The vast expanse of 
2,854,468 square miles is peopled hy only 1,669,202 persons. 
New Zealand — ^the England, as it is called, of the Southern 
hemisphere — ^is the youngest bom of the colonies, and the 
most progressive. The Census Beport of the Registrar- 
General, from which all these figures are taken, describes it 
as having '* the moist and luxurious climate of England, with 
more warmth, mountains of Alpine grandeur, luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and veins of the precious metals.'* It is only one-fifth 
less in area than the United Eongdom, and its population is 
256,898, ** perhaps as numerous," the Beport says, " as the 
population of Great Britain at the time of Caesar's invasion." 

At the opposite end of the world are the yet vaster colonies of 
North America — a small nucleus of cultivated and populated 
territory, of some 850,188 square miles, or ten times as large 
as Scotland, with a population of 8,485,761. Beyond this lie 
the vast territories of Manitoba and British Columbia, with 
2,750,000 square mil^s of land, very thinly peopled, some of it 
described by one of the latest travellers as a great lone land, 
where .the traveller meets not a soul for days. The vast terri- 
tory lately ruled by the Hudson's Bay Company is not in- 
cluded in the census, but lies, like a huge reserve, to be 
occupied and subdued when climatic conditions shall have 
modified at the approach of civilisation, and the empty spaces 
of the continent shall have been filled to overflowing. Mean- 
while, the whole colonial territory, nearly four times as large 
as British India, has about as many inhabitants as London. 
The^population of the Dominion, including the 800 islands of 
the Bermudas, and exclusive of British Columbia and Manitoba 
and the North-west, is 8,789,670. The largest city is Mont- 
real, which has 107,225 inhabitants ; Quebec is next, with 
59,699 ; and Toronto next, with 56,092. These vast countries 
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which thus lie open before the English people, give room for 
an extension of our language, oar literature, and our free 
institutions such as the world has never seen before. There 
seems to be no reason why we may not look forward to a 
time when these vast and fertile lands will be as populous .as 
the great Indian plains, or even as our own island, and when, 
whether under one government or many, British communities 
will form the greatest aggregate population of one race and 
language on the surface of the globe. 

NoTB. — iSftoA JieAon, or Jehander,— the fibiest architectural creation in 
17ia-1718. He built the Taj, at Agra, India. 

CoMFOSiTioN. — ^Write out a compendious epitome of this extract. 



*«COMB DOWN, MATT), FEOM YONDEE MOUNTAIN 

HEIGHT."— .Tenwyson, 

Come down, maid, from yonder mountain height : 

What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang), 

In height and cold, the splendour of the hills ? 

But cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 

To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 

And come, for Love is of the valley, come, 

Por Love is of the valley, come thou down 

And find him ; by the happy threshold, he, 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize. 

Or red with spirted purple of the vats, 

Or foxlike in the vine ; nor cares to walk 

With Death and Morning on the silver horns. 

Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine. 

Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice, 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 

To roll the torrent out of dusky doors : 

But follow ; let the torrent dance thee down 

To find Tiim in the vialley ; let the wild 

Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave 

The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spUl 

Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke. 

That like a broken purpose waste in air : 

So waste not thou ; but come ; for all the vales 

Await thee; azure pillars of the hearth 
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ArLse to thee : the childreD call, and I 
Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every sound. 
Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet ; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro' the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 



N 



SUNSHINE ENTOMBED.— Pro>s«or Roscoe. 

Professor Roscoe is one of the able staff of Owen's College, Manchester. 
He is the author of various admirable scientific books. 

George Stephenson and a friend were once looking at a 
train which was rushing along. The trains in those days 
were not so common as they are now, and George asked his 
friend what he thought propelled or drove the train along. 
His friend answered, ** Probably the arm of some stalwart, 
north-country driver." "No," said George, "it is the heat 
and light of the sun which shone millions of years ago, wYneh 
has been bottled up in the coal all this time, and is now 
driving that train." What did he mean? Can we get an 
idea whether that extraordinary statement is true— that it is 
really the heat and light of the sun which is driving the train ? 
I want to try and make that plain to you. What is the coal 
that we put under the steam-engine ? A pound of coal, if we 
could convert the whole of the heat which it is capable of 
producing into mechanical power, would jump up two thou- 
sand miles high. Now, where did that coal come from? 
What has that coal been ? These are questions which we all 
may ask ourselves. The coal really was at one time a living 
plant ; the coal, or the constituents of the coal, composed a living 
plant that grew in the bright sunshine on the surface of this 
earth, not buried as it is now, below a thousand feet of rock, 
but living in and enjoying the bright sunshine, as the. trees 
nowadays do when the sun shines here. Well, how did these 
coal plants grow ? They grew, as all plants only can grow, by 
the sunshine. If we take away the sunshine, plants cannot 
flourish. You cannot grow plants in a cellar, because there is 
no sunshine. Put plants in a window, and see how they creep 
up to the light. That is because the light is absolutely necessary 
for their growth ; they cannot grow without the sunlight. So 
our coal plants could not grow without the sunlight. Bemem- 
ber it is the sunlight which enables it to take its food — ^namely, 
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the carbon — from the air by decomposing the carbonic acid 
which the air contains. This it can only do by the help of the 
sunlight. Now, a certain definite amount of light and heat 
must shine upon the plant before it can gain one pound in 
weight, before one pound of the stem, or leaf, or branch of 
that plant can be formed. A certain definite amount of force, 
as light and heat, must shine upon the plant, and be used up 
in decomposing the carbonic acid of the air. What happens 
if we bum a plant? Why, that definite amount of force as 
light and heat comes out again, and we get absolutely the 
same amount of heat out of a piece of coal . when burnt as 
was necessarily used up ages ago in order that that coal should 
be formed. 

Composition. — ^Write out an explanatioii of the facts on botany and 
chemistry in this lesson, from the sections in the Public School Bbadbrs, 
on these sciences. 



MARTIN LUTHER.— CaWy?^. 

Luther's birthplace was Eisleben, in Saxony; he came into 
the world there on the 10th of November, 1488. It was an 
accident that gave this honour to Eisleben. His parents, poor 
mine-labourers in a village of that region, named Mohra, had 
gone to the Eisleben winter fair : in the tumult of this scene 
the Frau Luther was taken with travail, found refuge in some 
poor-house there, and the boy she bore was named Martin 
Luther. 

Richter says of Luther's words : ** His words are half- 
battles." They may be called so. The essential quality of 
him was, that he could fight and conquer; that he was a 
right piece of human valour. No more valiant man, no mortal 
heart to be called braver, that one has record of, ever lived 
in that Teutonic kindred, whose character is valour. His 
defiance of the ** devils " in Worms was not a mere boast, as 
the like might be if now spoken. It was a faith of Luther's 
that there were devils, spiritual denizens of the pit, continually 
besetting men. Many times in his writings this turns up; 
and a most small sneer has been grounded on it by some. In 
the room of the Wartburg, where he sat translating one of 
the Psalms, he was worn down with long labour, with sick- 
ness, abstinence from food: there rose before him some 
hideous, indefinable image, which he took for the evil one, to 
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forbid his work. Lnther started up with fiend-defiance, flnng 
his inkstand at the spectre, and it disappeared ! The spot still 
remains there, a curions monnment of several things. Any 
apothecary's apprentice can now tell us what we are to think 
of this apparition in a scientific sense: but the man's heart 
that dare rise defiant, face to face, against Hell itself, can give 
no higher proof of fearlessness. The thing he will qnail 
before exists not on this earth or under it. 

Fearless enough ! '* The devil is aware," writes he on 
one occasion, << tiiat this does not proceed out of fear in me. 
I have seen and defied innumerable devils. Duke George,'' of 
Leipzig, a great enemy of his, *' Duke George is not equal to 
one de^, far short of a devil. If I had business at Leipzig, 
I would ride into Leipzig, though it raine^ Duke Georges for 
nine days running." What a reservoir of dukes to ride into I 
At the Bame time they err greatly who imagine that this man's 
courage was ferocity, mere coarse, disobedient obstinacy and 
savagery, as many do. Far from that. There may be an 
absence of fear which arises from the absence of thought or 
affection, from the presence of hatred and stupid fury. We do 
not value the courage of the tiger highly ! With Luther it 
was far otherv^ise ; no accusation could be more unjust than 
this of mere ferocious violence brought against him. A most 
gentle heart withal, full of pity and love, as indeed the truly 
valiant heart ever is. The tiger before a stronger foe flies. 
The tiger is not what we call valiant, only fierce and cruel. 
I know few things more touching than those soft breathings of 
affection, soft as a child's or a mother's, in this great wild heart 
of Luther. So honest, unadulterated with any cant ; homely, 
rude in their utterance, pure as water welling £rom the rock. 
What, in fact, was all that down-pressed mood of despair and 
reprobation, which he suffered in his youth, but the outcome 
of pre-eminent thoughtful gentleness, affections so keen and 
fine ? It is the course such men as the poor poet Cowper fidl 
into. Luther, to a slight observer, might have seemed a timid, 
weak man; modesty, affectionate, shrinking tenderness the 
chief distinction of lum. It is a noble valour which is roused 
in a heart like this, once stirred up into defiance, all kindled 
into a heavenly blaze. 

Once he looks out from his solitary Patmos, the castle of 
Coburg, in the middle of the night. The great vault of 
Immensity, long flights of clouds sailing through it, dumb, 
gaunt, huge, — who supports all that ? *< None ever saw the 
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pillars of it, yet it is supported." God supports it, we must 
know that God is great, that God is good, and trust where we 
cannot see. Betuming home from Leipzig once, he is struck 
by the beauty of the harvest fields. How it stands, that 
golden yellow com, on its fair taper stem, its golden head 
bent, all rich and waving there, — the meek eartii, at God's 
kind bidding, has produced it once again, the bread of man ! 
In the garden at Wittenberg one evening at sunset, a little 
bird has perched for the night. '' That little bird," says Luther, 
'* above it are the stars and deep Heaven of worlds ; yet it has 
folded its little wings, gone trustfully to rest there as in its 
home : the Maker of it has given it too a home." Neither are 
mirthful turns wanting ; there is a great, free, human heart in 
this man. The common speech of him has a rugged nobleness, 
idiomatic, expressive, genuine; gleams here and there with 
beautiful poetic tints. One feels him to be a great brother- 
man. His love of miisic, indeed, is not this, as it were, the 
summary of all these affections in him ? Many a wild un- 
utterability he spoke forth from him in the tones of his flute. 
The devils fled from his flute, he says. Death-deflance on the 
one hand, and such love of music on the other, I could ctdl 
these the two opposite poles of a great soul: between these 
two all great things had room. 



VcfTES,— Luther.— Bee notes, page 119. 
Ei»leben,—A tovm. ot Fnxaaian Bazcmy. 
in a hilly district, fall of silver ana 
copper mines. Population, 12,000. JttcAter. 
—See page 109. Tetdtmie.— See page 9. 
Worms. — A atv of Germany, on the 
mdne, 26 miles irom Mayenoe. Luther 
appeured before the Diet of the Empire, 
hud in it in 1621. Worms was burnt 
down by the French in 1689, by order of 
Louis XIV. TiU that time it was a city 
of 60,000 inhabitants, but it has, now, 
only about 10,000. The whole Palatinate 
of the Bhine suffered a similar ruin and 
devastation from the French in that 
Tear. The Waribwg. — A castle on a 
height, near Eisenach, in Thuringia. 
Luther was taken to it for safe^, after 
the Diet of Worms, in April, 1621, and 
remained hidden securely in it for ten 



months. He used to call it his Patmce. 
Obtfper, William. — A fsmous English 
poet. He was bom at Berkhampstead, 
in 178l2and died at Dereham, in Norfolk. 
1800. His finest poem is " The Task.*^ 
Cb&tir^.— The Wartburg is in the DuchT 
of Saxe Ck>burg-Gotha. Ltiptic. — A 
larffe city of Saxony. Population, 76,000. 
It has a famous university, and is the 
centre of the book trade in Germany. 
Luther was often the]:e. WiUenberg.— 
"The cradle of the Beformation." A 
town of Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe, 
about 40 miles north of Leipsio. Luther 
was a Professor in the Uniyersity of the 
town, when, in 1617, he bM:an the Befor- 
mation by opposix^ Tetzel and the Sale 
of Indulgences. He is buried, alongsidn 
of Melancthon, in the university church. 
The district is flat and sandy. 
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T0LCAN08 AND EAETHQUAKES.— Sir John Herschel. 



We Bee eveiywbere, and along every coast-line, the sea trarring 
againBt tlie land, and everywhere overcomiDg it, wearing and 
eating it down, and battering it to pieces, grinding those 
pieces to powder, carrying that powder away, and spreading it 
out over its own bottom, by the continued effect of the tides 
and currents. Look at our chalk cliffs, which once, no doubt, 
extended across the Channel to the similar cliffs on tiie French 
coast. What do we see ? Precipices cut down to the sea- 
beach, constantly hammered by the waves and constantly 
cmmbling, the beach itself made of the flints outstanding after 
the softer chalk has been ground down and washed away, 
themselves grinding one another under the same ceaseless 
discipline, first rounded into pebbles, then worn into sand, and 
then carried out farther and farther down the slope, to be 
replaced by fresh ones from the same source. 
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Well, the same thing is going on everywhere, round every 
coast of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Foot by foot or 
inch by inch, month by month or century by century, down 
everything must go. Time is as nothing in geology. And 
what the soa is doing the rivers are helping it to do. Look at 
the sand-banks at the mouth of the Thames. What are they 
but the materials of our island carried out to sea by the 
stream ? The Ganges carries away from the soil of India, and 
delivers into the sea, as much solid substance daily as is 
contained in the great pyramid of Egypt. The Ira wad dy 
sweeps off from Burmah 62 cubic feet of earth in every second 
of time on an average, and there are 86,400 seconds in every 
day, and 865 days in every year, and so on for the other 
rivers. What has become of all that great bed of chalk which 
once covered all the weald of Kent, and formed a continuous 
mass from Bamsgate and Dover to Beachy Head, running 
inland to Madamscourt Hill and Seven Oaks '? All clean gone, 
and swept out into the bosom of the Atlantic, and there 
forming other chalk-beds. Now, geology assures us, on the 
most conclusive and undeniable evidence, that all our present 
land, all our continents and islands, have been formed in this 
way out of the ruins of former ones. The old ones which 
existed at the beginning of things have all perished, and what 
we now stand upon has most assuredly been, at one time or 
other, perhaps many times, the bottom of the sea. 

Well, then, there is power enough at work, and it has been 
at work long enough, utterly to have cleared away and spread 
over the bed of the sea all our present existing continents 
and islands, had they been placed where they are at the 
creation of the world; and from this it follows, as clear as 
demonstration can make it, that without some process of 
renovation or restoration to act in antagonism to this destruc- 
tive work of old Neptune, there would not now be remaining 
a foot of dry land for living thing to stand upon. 

Now, what is this process of restoration ! Let the volcano 
and the earthquake tell their tale. Let the earthquake tell how, 
within the memory of man — under the eyesight of eye- 
witnesses, one of whom (Mrs. Graham) has described the 
fact — the whole coast line of Chili, for 100 miles about 
Valparaiso, with the mighty chain of the Andes — mountains to 
which the Alps shrink into insignificance — was hoisted at one 
blow (in a single night, Nov. 19, a.d. 1822), from two 
to seven feet above its former level, leaving the beach below 
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ihe old low water-mark high and dry, leaving the Bhell-fish 
sticking on the rocks out of reach of water, leaving the 
seaweed rotting in the ak, or rather drying up to dnet under 
the bnming son of a coast where rain never falls. The 
ancients had a fiible of Titan hurled from heaves and bnried 
under Etna, and by hie struggles causing the earthquakes that 
desolated Sicily. But here we have an eshibition of Titanic 
forces on a far mightier scale. One of the Andes upheaved on 
this occasion was the gigantic mass of Aconcagoa, which over- . 



Eflecta of an Earttaqnalie at Aiica, Fcm. 

looks Valparaiso. To bring home to the mind the conception 
of such an effort, we must form a clear idea of what sort of 
mountain this is. It is nearly 24,000 feet in height. Chim- 
borazo, the loftiest of the volcanic cones of the Andes, is lower 
by 2,500 feet; and yet Etna, with Vesuvius at the top of it, 
and another Vesuvius piled on that, would little vwre titan 
surpass the midway height of tJie inaw-covered portion of that 
cone, which is one of the many chimneys by which the bidden 
fires of the Andes find vent. On the occasion I am speaking 
of, at least 10,000 square miles of country were estimated as 
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having been npheaved, and the upheaval was not confined to 
the land, but extended far away to sea, which was proved by 
the soundings off Valparaiso, and along the coast, having 
been fonnd considerably shallower than they were before the 
shock. 

Again, in the year 1819, in an earthquake in India, in the 
district of Cntch, bordering on the Indus, a tract of country 
more than fifty miles long and sixteen broad, was suddenly 
raised 10 feet above its former level. The raised portion stiU 
stands up above the unraised, like a long perpendicular wall, 
which is known by the name of the " Ullah Bund," or " God*s 
Wall.'* And again, in 1588, in that convulsion which threw 
up the Monte Nuovo (New Mountain), a cone of ashes 450 
feet high, in a single night, the whole coast of Pozzuoli, near 
Naples, was raised 20 feet above its former level, and remains 
so permanently upheaved to this day. And I could mention in- 
numerable other instances of the same kind.* 

This, then, is the manner in which the earthquake does its 
work ; and it is always at work. Somewhere or other in the 
world, there is perhaps not a day, certainly not a month, with- 
out an earthquake. In those districts of South and Central 
America, where the great chain of volcanic cones is situated — 
Ghimborazo, Ootopaxi, and a long list* with names unmention- 
able, or at least unpronounceable — ^the inhabitants no more 
think of counting earthquake shocks than we do of counting 
showers of' rain. Indeed, in some places along that coast, a 
shower is a greater rarity. Even in our own island, near 
Perth, a year seldom passes without a shock, happily, within 
the records of history, never powerful enough to do any 
mischief. 

It is not everywhere that this process goes on by fits and 
starts. For instance, the northern gulfs, and borders of the 
Baltic Sea, are steadily shallowing, and the whole mass of 
Scandinavia, including Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, is rising 
out of the sea at the average rate of about two feet per 
century. But as this fact (which is perfectly well established 
by reference to ancient high and low water-marks) is not so 
evidently connected with the action of earthquakes, I shall not 
farther refer to it just now. All that I want to show is, that 
there is a great cycle of changes going on, in which the earth- 
quake and volcano act a very conspicuous part, and that part a 

* Not that eartbgiiakes always raise the soil ; there are plenty of instances of sab* 
■idenoef etc. 
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restorative and conservative one, in opposition to the steadily 
destmctive and levelling action of the ocean waters. 

Composition. — (Hve an account, in writing, of the effect of rivers in 
wearing- away the surfiEice of the earth, and of earthquakes in elevating it. 



THE BRITISH NAYY IN im.— Smollett. 

Tobias Smollett, an eminent novelist of last centnry, was bom in 
Scotland, in 1721, and died near Leghorn, in 1771. His novels are, 
unhappily, disfigured by great coarseness, like all similar writings of his 
day. He was educated for a surgeon, and as such served on board a ship 
of the line at the bombardment of Carthagena, a Spanish city on the 
coast of the CSaribbean Sea, in South America. The expedition miserably 
failed. Smollett describes it in one of his stories — " Boderick Eandom," 
from which this extract is taken. 

The change of the atmosphere, occasioned by this pheno- 
menon, conspired, mth the stench that surrounded ns, the 
heat of the climate, onr own constitutions, impoverished by 
bad provisions, and our despair, to introduce the bilious fever 
among us, which raged with such violence, that three-fourths 
of those whom it invaded died in a deplorable manner; the 
colour of their skin being, by the extreme putrefaction of the 
juices, changed into that of soot. * 

Our conductors, finding things in this situation, perceived it 
was high time to relinquish our conquests ; and this we did, 
after having rendered their artillery useless, and blown up their 
walls with gunpowder. Just as we sailed from Boccf^ Chica, 
on our return to Jamaica, I found myself threatened with the 
symptoms of this dreadful distemper ; and knowing very well 
that I stood no chance for my life, if I should be obliged to lie 
in the cockpit, which by this time was grown intolerable, even 
to people in health, by reason of the heat and unwholesome 
smell of decayed provision, I wrote a petition to the captain, 
representing my case, and humbly imploring his permission to 
lie among the soldiers in the middle deck, for the benefit of the 
air : but I might have spared myself the trouble ; for this 
humane commander refused my request, and ordered me to 
continue in the place allotted for the surgeon's mates, or else 
be contented to lie in the hospital, which, by the by, was three 
degrees more offensive and more suffocating than our own 
berth below. Another, in my condition, perhaps, would have 
submitted to his fate, and died in a pet ; but I could not brook 
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the thought of perishing so pitifully, after I had weathered so 
many gales of hard fortune: I therefore, without minding 
Oakum's injunction, prevailed upon the soldiers (whose good- 
will I had acquired) to admit my hammock among them ; and 
actually congratulated myself upon my comfortahle situation : 
which Crampley no sooner understood, than he signified to the 
captain my contempt of his orders, and was invested with 
power to tnm me down again into my proper habitation. 

This harharous piece of revenge incensed me so much 
against the author, that I vowed, with bitter imprecations, to 
call him to a severe account, if ever it should be in my power ; 
and the agitation of my spirits increased my fever to a violent 
degree. While I lay gasping for breath in this dreadful abode, 
I was visited by a sergeant, the bones of whose nose I had 
reduced and set to rights, after they had been demolished by a 
splinter during our last engagement ; he, being informed of my 
condition, offered me the use of his berth in the middle deck, 
which was enclosed with canvas, and well- aired by a port-hole 
that remained open within it. I embraced this proposal with 
joy, and was immediately conducted to the place, where I was 
treated, while my illness lasted, with the utmost tenderness 
and care by this grateful halberdier, who had no other bed for 
hiwfffllf than a hencoop during the whole passage. Here I lay 
and enjoyed the breeze, notwithstanding which my malady 
gained ground, and at length my life was despaired of, though 
I never lost hopes of recovery, even when I had the mortifica- 
tion to see, from my cabin-window, six or seven thrown over- 
board every day, who died of the same distemper. This 
confidence, I am persuaded, conduced a great deal to the 
preservation of my life, especially when joined to another 
resolution I took at the beginning, namely, to refuse all 
medicine, which I could not help thinking co-operated with the 
disease, and, instead of resisting putrefaction, promoted a total 
degeneracy of the vital fluid. When my friend Morgan, 
therefore, brought his diaphoretic boluses, I put them into my 
mouth, 'tis true, but without any intention of swallowing 
them : and, when he went away, spat them out, and washed 
my mouth with water-gruel. I seemingly complied in this 
matter, that I might not afi&ont the blood of Caractacns, by a 
refusal which might have intimated a diffidence of his physical 
capacity, for he acted as my physician; Doctor Mackshane 
never once inquiring about me, or even knowing where I was. 
When my distemper was at the height, Morgan thought my 

N 
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ease desperate, and, after haying applied a blister to the nape 
of my neck, squeezed my hand, bidding me, with a woM 
coontenance, recommend myself to God; then, taking his 
leave, desired the chaplain to come and administer some 
spiritaal consolation to me ; but, before he arrived, I made 
shift to rid myself of the troublesome application the Welsh- 
man had bestowed on my back. The fever soon after grew 
outrageoos. I began to see strange chimeras, and concluded 
myself upon the point of being delirions ; in the meantime, 
being in great danger of suffocation, I started up in a kind of 
frantic fit, with an intention to plunge myself into the sea ; 
and, as my fKend the sergeant was not present, would cer- 
tainly have cooled myself to some purpose, had I not perceived 
a moisture upon my thigh, as I endeavoured to get out of my 
hammock : Ihe appearance of this revived my hopes, and I had 
reflection and resolution enough to take advantage of this 
fiEtvourable symptom, by tearing the shirt from my body, and 
the sheets from my bed, and wrapping myself in a thick 
blanket, in which enclosure, for about a quarter of an hour, I 
felt all the pains of purgatory : but it was not long before I was 
recompensed for my suffering by a profuse sweat, that, bursting 
from the whole surface of my skin, in less than two hours, 
relieved me from all my complaints except that of weakness, 
and left me as hungry as a kite. 

Meanwhile our ship was ordered to be heaved down, 
victualled, and watered, for her return to England; and our 
captain, for some reason or other, not thinking it convenient 
for him to revisit his native country at this time, exchanged 
with a gentleman, who, on the other hand, wished for nothing 
so much as to be safe without the tropic : all his care and 
tenderness of himself being insufficient to preserve his com- 
plexion from the injuries of the sun and weather. 

Our tyrant having left the ship, and carried his favourite Mack- 
shfme along with him, to my inexpressible satisfaction, our new 
commander came on board in a ten-oared barge, overshadowed 
with a vast umbrella, and appeared in everything the reverse 
of Oakum, being a tall, thin, young man, dressed in this 
manner: a white hat, garnished with a red feather, adorned 
his head, from whence his hair flowed upon his shoulders, in 
ringlets tied behind with a ribbon. His coat consisted of pink- 
coloured silk, lined with white, by the elegance of the cut 
retired backward, as it were, to discover a white satin waist- 
coat embroidered with gold, unbuttoned at the upper part to 
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display a brooch set with garnets, that glittered in the breast 
of his shirt, which was of the finest cambric, edged with right 
Mechlin: the knees of his crimson velvet breeches scarce 
descended so low as to meet his silk stockings, which rose 
without spot or wrinkle on his meagre legs, from shoes of bine 
Meroqnin, stndded with diamond buckles that flamed forth 
rivals to the son 1 A steel-hilted sword, inlaid with gold, and 
decked with a knot of ribbon which fell down in a rich tassel, 
equipped his side ; and an amber-headed cane hung dangling 
from his wrist. But the most remarkable parts of his fur- 
niture were, a mask on his face, and white gloves on his hands, 
which did not seem to be put on with an intention to be pulled 
off occasionally, but were fixed with a curious ring on the 
little finger of each hand. 

NoTBS. — (Change of Atmosphere,— The —The fbrt at the month of the river on 
wet aeaeon had begtm, witn oozutant whioh Carthagena stands, 
rain, thunder, and ligntcong. Boeca Ohica, 



DIALOGUE BETWEEN WOLSEY AOT> CEOMWELL. 

8hakspeTe. 

WoUey. — So farewell to the little good you bear me. 
FareweU ! a long farewell, to all my greatness I 
This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And, — ^when he thinks, good easy man, fall surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, — nips his root, 
And then he fedls, as I do. I have ventnr'd, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke imder me ; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rode stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new-open'd. 0, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
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And, when he faUs, he hUa like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. — 

Enter Cromwdl, and Hands amazed. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Orom. — I have no power to speak, sir. 

FbZ.— What, amaz*d 
At my misfortunes P can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline P Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crom. — ^How does your Grace ? 

TFoZ.— Why, weE ; 
Never so truly happy, my good OromwelL 
I know myself now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, — too much honour : 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man*that hopes for heaven. 

Crom, — ^I am glad your Qrace has made that right use of it. 

WoL — ^I hope I have : I'm able now, methinks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel,) 
To endure more miseries and greater far. 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. — 
What news abroad P 

Crom, — ^The heaviest, and the worst. 
Is your displeasure with the King. 

Wol, — Qtod bless him ! 

Crom, — ^The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord chancellor in your place. 

Wol, — That's somewhat sudden: — 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake, and his conscience ; that his bones. 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em I 
What more P 

Crom, — ^That Cranmer is retum'd with welcome, 
Installed lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol, — ^That's news indeed ! 

Crom, — ^Last, that the lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married. 
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This day was view'd in open as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the Toioe is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. — ^There was the weight thatpull'd me down. Cromwell, 
The Xing has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall eyer usher forth mine honours. 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get ihee £rom me, Oromwell» 
1 am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : Seek the king ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art ; he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of 'me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature,) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : Good Cromwell, 
Keglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Orwn, — O my lord, 
Must I then leave you ? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master P 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. — 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 

Wcl. — Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hesor me, Cromwell ; 
And, — ^when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 

And sleep in duU cold marble, where no mention • 

Of me more must be heard of, — say I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, — ^that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't P 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
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Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy Gk)d's, and truth's ; then, if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr ! Serve the King ; 

And — ^prithee, lead me in t 

There, take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny; 'tis the king's : my robe. 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but seiVd my Gbd with half the zeal 

I serv'd my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



Notes.—- Wolfley was dismissed from 
tower Oct. 17, 1529. He had ruled Eng- 
land with a nauffhfy despotic swnptre, 
as the great miTiiBt.er of HenryVlII., 
for fifteen years— from 1616. Be was 
as miprinoipled as he was able, and 
it is to his training, in great part, 
that the gradual debasement of Henry's 
nature may justly be traced. His dis- 
grace was immediately due to the dis- 
Qorery of a secret letter he had sent to 
the Pope, direotiy opposite in tenor to 
the despatches submitted to the king 
and approved of bv him. His whole liie 
was a gambler's throw for the highest 
prize— ^e Papacy. For this he played 
with king and country in turn, and, 
whoi detected, naturally fell. Old with 
Sorviee.—'Re was now fifty<*nine years 
old, and had been in 13iq se rvice of the 
king and of his father, Henry VII., since 
1600, at latest. Their ruin.— The ruin 
princes inflict. Lue^er. — "How art thou 
fallen fh>m heaven, O Lucifer, Bon of 
^e Morning." Isaiah, xiy. 12. Cfrom' 
toeUf T^offMU.— Afterwards Earl ofEssez. 
Said to have been the son of a black- 
smith, at Putney, and of an alewifb. He 
had been much abroad, and had serred 
as a soldier in the Italian wars. He was 
afterwards Wolsey's secretary, and re- 
mained true to him w'hen ali besides 
forsook him. He became a strong Iriend 
of the Protestant party, but it seems as 
iff notwithstanding this, he had had a 
hand in the conspiracy by wMch Anne 
^levn was murdered. He himsdf was 
fll^illy beheaded, in 1640. Sir Thomas 
More.— A man of fine genius and fine 
character, when bigotry did not pervert 
his better nature. He sided with the 
king about his divorce from Catherine, 
but he refused to acknowledge his supre- 
macy as head of the Ghuroh, and was 
beheaded by the brutal Henry, in 1686. 
He was a bitter persecutor of the Pro- 
testants. Cfranmer, Thomas.— BoiUf 1489. 
In 1628, when a doctor at Cambridge, he 
was chosen by the king on business 



connected with th« king's divorce, and 
finally, when Warhadi died, in 1632, was 
made Ajrchbishop of Canterbury. He 
was a kindly timid man, striving to do 
right, but often driven to compromise, 
by his terrible position amidst busy 
enemies and under a lawless despot. He 
was burned, in Mary's reign, in 1666. 
Lady Anne. — Queen Anne ^boley n was 
married, Jan. 26, 1638, to Henry Vm. 
She was a woman erf fine intellectual 
gifts, of boundless charity, and of the 
dearost womanly purity; but Henry 
tired of her when she had had a daughter 
and two dead sons, and having fancied 
Jane Seymour, who was muiui better 
looking, made up a plot against the poor 
lady, and beheaded her, in 1636. The 
next day he married Jane Seymour. 
Wolsey was right in regarding Anne as 
his enemy. He had, in. her earlier lifo, 
treated her with the most heartless 
crusty and wickedness, and she doubt- 
less felt it. But Anne was ohlyaneof 
many whom the cardinal had made 
enemies. All the nobility were against 
him, and the very pe(^e had come to 
Icmg for his disgrace. My integrity to 
iTeaven. — Wolsey, after his feJO^ was 
allowed to remain for a time at one of 
his seats, near London, bu;b was, ere 
long, sent off to York, through the in- 
fiuence of the Duke of Norfidk, who 
feared he might win back the favour of 
Henry, if near him. At York, of which 
he was archbishop, his life was that of 
a penitent and humbled man, who 
Seemed only anxious to do the duties 
of his diocese faithfally. He had been 
bowed down till he was as humble as 
before he had been haughty. His 
enemies could not, however, rest while 
he was aliVe, and got an order frx>m 
Henry for his arrest on a charge of high 
treason; but he died at Leicester, on 
his Way to the Tower, Nov. 29, 1680. It 
is only a poef s anachronism, therefore, 
that makes him hear of Cranmer'a pro- 
motion to Canterbury in 1682. 
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THE TRUE LAWS OF BUSINESS LIFE.— Jb^n Buskin. 

SuPFOSiNO half a dozen or a dozen men were cast ashore from 
a wreck on an nninhabited island, and left to their own re- 
sources, one of course, according to his capacity, would be set 
to one business and one to another ; the strongest to dig and to 
cut wood, and to build huts for the rest i the most dexterous to 
make shoes out of bark and coats out of skins ; the best edu- 
cated to look for iron or lead in the rocks, and to plan the 
channels for the irrigation of the fields* But though their 
labours were thus naturally severed, that small group of ship- 
wrecked men would understand well enough that the speediest 
progress was to be made by helping each other, — ^not by op- 
posing each other : and they would know that this help could 
only be properly given so long as they were frank and open in 
their relations, and the difficulties which each lay under pro- 
perly explained to the rest. So that any appearance of secrecy 
or separateness in the actions of any of them would instantly, 
and justly, be looked upon with suspicion by the rest, as the 
sign of some selfish or foolish proceeding on the part of the 
individual. 

If, for instance, the scientific man were found to have gone 
out at night, unknown to the rest, to alter the sluices, the 
others would think, and in all probability rightly think, 
that he wanted to get the best supply of water to his own 
field; and if the shoemaker refused to show them where 
the bark grew which he made the sandals of, they would na- 
turally think, and in all probability rightly think, that he didn't 
want them to see how much there was of it, and that he 
meant to ask from them more com and potatoes in exchange 
for his sandals than the trouble of making them deserved. And 
thus, although each man would have a portion of time to him- 
self, in which he was allowed to do what he chose without let 
or inquiry, — so long as he was working in that particular 
business which he had undertaken for the common benefit, any 
secrecy on his part would be immediately supposed to mean 
mischief; and would be required to be accounted for, or put an 
end to: and this all the more because, whatever the work 
might be, certainly there would be difficulties about it which, 
when once they were well explained, might be more or less 
done away with by the help of the rest ; so that assuredly 
every one of them would advance with his labour not only 
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more happily, bat more profitably and quickly, by having no 
seerets, and by frankly bestowing, and frankly receiving, snch 
help as lay in his way to get or to give. 

And, jnst as the best and richest result of wealth and happi- 
ness to the whole of them, would follow on their perseverance 
in snch a system of frank commnnication and of helpfdl labour ; 
— so precisely the worst and poorest resnlt wonld be obtained 
by a system of secrecy and of enmity ; and each man*s happi- 
ness and wealth wonld assuredly be diminished in proportion 
to the degree in which jealousy and concealment became their 
social and economical principles. It would not, in the long 
run, bring good, but only evil, to the man of science, if, in- 
stead of telling openly where he had found good iron, he care- 
fully concealed every new bed of it, that he might ask, in 
exchange for the rare ploughshare, more com from the farmer, 
or in exchange for the rude needle, more labour from the semp- 
stress : and it would not ultimately bring good, but only evil, 
to the farmers, if they sought to burn each other's cornstacks, 
that they might raise the value of their grain, or if the semp- 
stresses tried to break each other's needles, that each might 
get all the stitching to herself. 

Now* these laws of human action are precisely as authorita- 
tive in their application to the conduct of a million of men, as 
to that of six or twelve. All enmity, jealousy, opposition, and 
secrecy are wholly, and in all circumstances, destructive in 
their nature — not productive ; and all kindness, fellowship, and 
communicativeness are invariably productive in their operation, 
— not destructive; and the evil principles of opposition and 
exclusiveness are not rendered less fatal, but more fatal, by 
their acceptance among large masses of men; more fatal, I 
say, exactly in proportion as their influence is more secret. For 
though the opposition does always its own simple, necessary, 
direct quantity of harm, and withdraws alwiays its own simple, 
necessary, measurable quantity of wealth from the sum pos- 
sessed bv the community, yet, in proportion to the size of the 
community, it does another and more refined mischief than 
this, by concealing its own fatality under aspects of mercantile 
complication and expediency, and giving rise to multitudes of 
false theories based on a mean belief in narrow and immediate 
appearances of good done here and there by things which have 
the universal and everlasting nature of evil. So that the time 
and powers of the nation are wasted, not only in wretched 
struggling against each other, but in vain complaints, and 
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gronndless discouragements, and empty investigations, and 
useless experiments in laws, and elections, and inventions ; 
with hopes always to pull wisdom through some new-shaped 
slit in a ballot-box, and to drag prosperity down oat of the 
clouds along some new knot of electric wire ; while all the 
while Wisdom stands calling at the comers of the streets, and 
the blessing of heaven waits ready to rain down upon us, 
deeper than the rivers and broader than the dew, if only we 
will obey the first plain principles of hnmanity, and the first plain 
precepts of the skies : ** Execute true judgment, and show 
mercy and compassion, every man to his brother ; and let none 
of you imagine evil against his brother in your heart." 

Composition. — ^Write an abstract of this lesson. 



YOTJTH AND AGE. — Coleridge. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a fine poet, an exquisite prose writer, and a 
profoimd thinker, was bom in 1772 ; he died in 1834. 

Youth, a breeze 'mid blossoms straying. 
Where Hope dimg feeding, like a^bee — 
Both were mine ! Life went a Maying, 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young ! 
When I was young — ^Ah, woful When I 
Ah ! for the cnange 'twixt Now and Then ^ 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong. 
O'er aery cliffs and glittering sands. 
How lightly then it flashed along : — 
Like those trim skifb, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide. 
That ask no aid of sail or oar. 
That fear no spite of wind or tide I 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather, 
When Touth and I liv*d in 't together. 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
1 the joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old I 
Ere I was old ? Ah, woful Ere, 
Which tells me, Youth's no longer here ! 
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Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 
'Tis known that Thou and I were one, 
m think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be, that Thou art gone ! 
Thy yesper-bell hath not yet toll'd^ 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe, that Thou art gone ? 

1 see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size : 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips. 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes I 
Life is but thought : so think I will 
That Youth and I are housemates still. 

Dewdrops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of moumftil eve I 
Where no hope is, life's a warning. 
That only serves to make us grieve. 

When we are old : 
That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 
like some poor nigh-related guest. 
That may not rudely be dismist. 
Yet hath outstay'd his welcome while. 
And tells the jest without the smile* 



LINES FROM WOEDSWOETH. 

Small service is true service while it lasts : 
Of humblest Friends, bright Creature ! scorn not one 

The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 
Protects the lingering dew-drop &om the Sun. 

The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man, like flowers. 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 

FHTBIOS— BLBOTBIOITT. 

1. In tlie"FifthBeader,"p. 136, theelementAiyphc 
tioa and repnlsion b^ oleotricitj nre described. 
The aubBt&ncs attnoted or Tepsllsd, if Biupended 
■o tliat the effect on it may be seen and msasnred, 
is oaUed an electrowape, from the Qreek words, 
iltetnm, electricity, aod ttepto, to obserre, to 
■ee. A fine cotton or linen thread bung from 
an arm or sapport, with a little light ball of 
cotton wool, or of elder pith, at the end of it 
(Fig. i*), foims a delicate and eeneitive electio- 

2. A wj delicate teat of electrical excite- 
ment ie a slip of leaf gold under a bell'glaBi, 
■o M to shield it from carrents of aii. It is ~^ ~~ 
called the Child-I>eaf Bleotroaoope. Where two leaves of gold are 
need, aa described in " Fifth Seader," p. 13B, j 7 

(Fig. 45), the kind and foi«e of the electricity in 
operation in any case is very easily observed. 

3. Snbstancea which, like amber, display electrio 
foice when mbbed, ere called idia-tUttriet, or sab- 
ttancee naturally electric In themaelTes. They in- 
clode goms of all kinds, camphor, gum-lac, ahell-Uc, 
gutta-percha, amber, jet, anlphor, predoos stones, 
glass, silk, furs, wool, hair, feathets, sealing-wax, &c. 

4. Other substances have the property of conduct- 
ing or transmitting electricity, and are hence dietin- 
guiahed from the idio-electrict by the name of con- 
docton. The electricity is not retained in them aa 
it is in amber, hut paaaes Ihroagh them. This class 

indndes all the metala, charcoal, water in all ila — 

forms, flame and smoke, nearly all earths and "^- *"* 

stones, &c. BB.aglutnoelnTj 

6. In order to relM-nelectricityin any conducting ^; ^^^t^SJIEti^ ^ 

body, it ia requisite to support it on some non-con- x n. tha linn towudi 

doctor, as, tor example, on a glass stalk. We see S^^lgfeiSS! 

this in the glass "isolatora" on the telegraph posts, citriStbenibstukoeta 

round which the telegraph wire is passed. A con- bom Uwt wi^irtd^ 

doctor of elactridty thus treated is said to be >nni- the ball t bia baan 

lattd,a.ai is called an ituulated emJuctor. When d«?^'it bsilis sama! 

electrified it ia said to be charged- tlwrflropao. 

Fig. M explains this. « is a thin disc of metal intiilaUd on a long 
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slender rod of yanuBlied glass. P is a conductor insulated by a glass 
stalk, and charged. M is a similar insulated conductor not charged. By 

touching P with u and 
then touching M with it 
we are able to bear off a 
great portion of the elec- 
tricity of the charged body 
P, and deposit it on M so 
as to charge it. Bepeated 
contacts or transfers are, 
howeyer, needed before 
this is accomplished, as 
the disc transfers only a 
little each time. The disc 
or sphere of metal em- 
ployed is called a carrier. 
6. The phenomena of attraction and repulsion of bodies by electricity, 
are described in §§ 3, 4 and 6, pp. 136-7, <' Fifth Header/* and do not 
require repetition. The illustrations will recall them to your memory. 
In Fig. 47 the two rods in the two hands are of glass, about Sfeet long 




Fig. 46. 





Fig. 47. 



Kg 48. 



and an inch in diameter. The objects in the air near them are two 
feathers, suspended by a light thread from the coiling. If the rod, being 
perfectly dry and dean, be rubbed briskly with a warm silk handkerchief, 
it will soon be excited, and on holding it within a few feet of the feather 
the feather will fly towards it and adhere to it. On withdrawing the 
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rod, however, and again bringing it near the feather it will no loDger 
attract but will repel it. How this comeB about is stated in the ** Fifth 
Reader/' to which I must refer you. 

In the other illustration (Fig. 48) m is a pith ball, insulated by being 
hung at the end of a thread of unspun silk. It thus forms an insulated 
eteetroaeope. T is a glass tube furnished with a metal conducting rod 
and ball, previously electrified by friction. When the metal ball d is 
brought near the pith ball m it will immediately attract it towards 
itself as in the cut, but, if it be allowed to touch the metal ball, m will 
instantly rebound to m% and will not again come near d until touched by 
the finger or other freely conducting substance which makes it once more 
non-electrified. 

If a metal ball, on a rod of metal, so as to form a conductor, be 
substituted for the finger, the pith ball will swing first towards the excited 
glass rod, then, after touching the conductor, will fiy back to the 
glass rod, and this will be repeated according to the amount of electricity 
in operation. 

Other details will be found in the <' Fifth Header." 

7. Another class of phenomena connected with electricity is known by 
the name of Induction. It is that property by which bodies duly excited 
develope powers similar to their own on other bodies, without coming 
in contact with them, by some electrical emanation or sympathetic 
action, operating between the two bodies even at considerable distances. 

If some conductor, Q (Fig. 49), such as a light hollow cylinder of gilded 
wood, about 5 inches 
in length, and from 3 ^ T_ f 

to 4 inches in dia- 
meter, duly insulated, 
on glass, &c., be put 
directly in a line with 
another similar insu- 
lated coilductor, P, 
charged either posi- 
tively or negatively 
— say positively* — 
the two willforthwith 
exhibit a sympathetic 
action, which will 
change their electri- 
cal state. Q, which 
has not been charged, 
will show a state of 
excitement) without any contact with P, which has been charged, and will 




Fig. 49. 



* See "lifOi Beader," p. 188, 1 «. 
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attract the pith ball o( the elaotrawiope (, placed at p', at the one end of Q. 
towuda Q. On the other band, a similar pith ball on the electiMOope f 
will flitt be n^wIM from the &r end of P, and will then &11 back towards 
P, in a greater oi le«a degree, ihowing a leaaeDing of the repellent force 
of P at the end oppoote Q. The changes effected are pecoUar. The 
face n of Q, next the charged bodj P, acqoires an oppotiti electricity to 
that of P, whilst iti far moay &ce p' acqutree the lamt electricitj m P 
has. Thns, if P be charged withfwn'fttv, orTitreona electricity, the face 
H of QwiU be tiegative, and the face p', he potitivt. StiU further, Q 
reflects an influence again on P, whioh utenuM the force of P at its &ce 
p directly oppoute the face o of Q, and Unmt it at its &ce g, which U at 
the fMher end from the &ce n. Thns jT is positaTe, n, negatiTe, p n 
podtdve again, and q leu positive. 

S. Elbctbicai. machibib. to pi«dnce and accamnlate poaitive and 
negative electricity in great qoantity, and by an easy means, date bach to 
the beginning of the seventeenth centnry. They were very einple at 
first, bat have gradually become more and more perfect and complicated. 
There are two kinds, the eglindrical and the pitlt machinea, the tbetrie 
to be excited being a hollow cylinder of glasa in the one, and a glaw plate 
in the other. 
B. The cylindrical machine is represented in Fig SO. In thia illnatration 
A, m, B is a hollow 
glasa cylinder. It ii 
blown with a thtat 
open projecting neck. 
A B, at each end, and 
these open necks ate 
dosed air-tJgU with 
fine cork, the aai with- 
in the cylinder being 
previonaly made per- 
fectly diy, and the 
' glasa within&eed from 
all moiatnre. The 
necks are covered with 
neat braas caps, or caps 
of varnished maho- 
gany, cemented over 
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The cape have short axles, or axea, i. B, of hard wood, which are fitted 
on two maht^any or glasa pillars, C D, and the cylinder is made to tnm 
ronnd on them by a winch, tc, or a wheel and band, against a fixed 
rvMtr or pad, B B'. This ruiitr, with its robbing cnshion, is made to 
press against the cylinder by an inaolat^d oondactor, N, termed the myotiw 
oondnctor, inanlated on the glass pillar, N n. The rubber baa a flap of aUed 
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BOk, m, attached to it and Ijmig over a third of tiie drenmference of the 
cylinder. The silk is oiled ot one side only, and has a rongh side to- 
mirda the g-lass. 

The pofiitive electricity generalod hy tJie friction of the cylinder against 
the rubber and the silk is reoeiTsd upon a row of metallic poiats, g q'. 
These are connected with an insular conductor^ P^ which has a proie^stion 
endiag in a brass ball thnmgh which passes a sliding rod, i >'. On the 
oppoaito side is a similar oonduotot, N. 

When the cylinder ia made to ravolTe freely, the condnctor K being 
connected mth the 
gronnd, a snrpriaing 

electricity may be 
obtained by the fric- 
tion against the 
cnshion and silk flap, 
irom the condnctor 
P, in a corrent of 
bright sparks. II 
the condnctor P be 
connected with the 
ground, and the 
cDshion insulated, 
KtgatiBt electricity 
is obtained as freely 
from the conductor 
K. 

10. ThepUtema- ^■"" 

chine is tlie same in principle, so tliat it is not necessary to ooeopy 
space by eiplaaations of the letters on the illastration {Pig. 51). lie 
details may be readily nndentood by comparison with the cylindrical 
machine. 

The Lbthbn Jab. 

1. Electricity which is thus produced by the electric machine is 
secmnnlated by means of Q>e jar which gets its name, the Leyden Jar, 
from the Dntch town in which its properties were first disoovered. 

2. The principle of this valuable instrument win be understood from 
[Hg. 51), which represents a pane of glass, A B, with a sqoaie of tin* 
foil on each aide c d ef, in the centre, the glass being left bare betwemi 
the tinfoil and the ^ges of the pane. This plate being supported on 
a stand made of some good condnctor, snch as metal, we bare two oon- 
dndiDg snrbces of tinfoil, the upper one insulated by the pane of 
glan ; the lower commuuicating by the metal stand with the eart^. 
If a chai^ of electridty be communicated to the iosnlated ior&oe, e d. 
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an equal chaif^ of electricity o( tlie opposite kind will innnediatoly 
be pcodaced on the opposite condactiDg aurflice i J' — that ia on the 
uader coating of tinfoil. The appei lur&ce, or insulated conductor, e d. 




will be podtiTe ; the under suriace, «/, whicb is not innilated, will he 

negative. The ball of an electrometer will lie repelled \>j Qie nucon- 

densed electricit; on the charged plate. 

3. Theae two opposito alectricitiea, thus kept apart by the glass, have 

ao great a tendency to come together, so as to produce the neutral Hale, 

or state of eqnilibrinm, that in many cases tbe glass is fractoted by it. 

But if a discbai^ing rod be brought into contact with the two opposite 
coatings, tlie two electricities at once unite, 
emitting a brilliant spark and causing sn 
explosion as they do BO. Indeed, so strong 
is the tendency to come together Hiat this 
effect ia produced if one ball of the dis- 
charging rod, usually the negative, first 
touch the negative coating, while the 
other only comes near the positive coatjng. 
4. The Leyden Jar (Pig. S3) is an appli- 
t CBtioQ of this principle. Let me describe 

it from the illnstration. 

fn i ia a jar of clear glass, of almost any 
mze 01 shape. Its diameter, a d should he 
•bout half its height, narrowing from the 
shoulder, 8, to about half as broad at its 
mouth, m. The jar is coated outside and 
within with tinfoil for the shoulder, 3. 
The neck, r q, which separates the twa 
metal coalings, is varnished with a sola- 
tion of shell-lac dissolved in naphtha. 
Fig, S3. h. Electricity is communicated to the 

jar from the electric machine by a light 

metallic tuhe, E, called tlie thm%i »^ rvi, which passes Uuoogh its 
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vamHi and fita into a wcond metal rod, P, wMcIi ia glued to the bottom 
of the jar by a wooden foot, throDgh which the metal cornea so aa to touch 
the tinfoil bslow. The wooden foot itself is covered with tinfoil. To 
steady this lower half of the cliargiag tod at the top, a similar piece of 
wood, with four light croBs-aiiDB, ^ u v lo, all covered with foil, is made 
to touch the inner costing, p above the charging rod is an electrometer, 
to mark the progressive charging of the jar. The mouth of the jar ia 
closed by a piece of wood, through which the charging rod passes. 

6. If the knob E be held to the conductor of an electric machine, while 
its plate or cylinder is being turned, sparks will fly oS to the knob, and pass 
down the charging rod and communicate to the inner surface of the jar a 
charge of electricitj, while the outside of the jar will recmve an equal charge 
of electricity of the opposite hind. The jar is now sud to be charged. 
If now a diacharg^ng rod, N, be brought in contact with the outer sur- 
face n, and be brought near the knob E, a flash of light, accompanied hjr 
a crackling noise or explosion, will he given forth, even before the dia- 
charging rod actually touches both surfaces. If, on the other hand, you 
hold the jar on the outside with one hand, and bring the knuckles of the 
other near the knob, along with the spark and the explosion you will 
tecdve a tkoek as the two electricities flash through jiour body to unite 
wiOi each other. 

7. A number of ench jars, placed so that all the oulaide coatings are 
connected by good condacton, and all 

tiie inside coatings are similarly connected, 
forma what is called an Elbctbic Battibt 
(Fig. S4). Large quantities of electricity 
can thus be collected, and effects almost 
like those of lightmng itself can be pro- 
duced. By means of a lai^ battery at 
Haarlem, Tan Uamm rent in fragments 
a {oece of boxwood four inches square, 
and mdted various metals. An iron wire 
25 feet long, and about xi^th of an inch 
in diameter, fell, under the shock, into 
red-hot balls, dispersing in all directions. 
A piece of tin wii«, 8 inches long, and ■^th 
of an inch through, disappeared in a cloud 
of blue smoke, throwing down red-hot ^jg^ ^ 

globules of tin, which rebounded from a 

lueca of paper placed beneath. The report attending these experiments 
was so loud as to etnn the ears, and the flaab so bright as to dazde the 
sight. When the discbaige was passed through small animals it deprived 
them of life. 

S. An instrument called the eleotrophoras, or eUetritity-btartr or 
<arri«r,inUhdp to explain the prindpleB of these pbenomeoa. Letadiso 
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of coarse sealing-wax, N, be insulated on a glass support, S (Fig. 5S), its 
appw Borface having been excited to an electric condition by friction. 

Take now a plate, P, which may be of wood covered 
with tinfoil, having an insulating handle, m, and 
lay iton the sealing-wax, N. The excited electricity 
does not'leave the sur&ce of the sealing-wax to accu- 
mulate on the metal cover, but acts by simple in- 
duction (§ 7, p* 189). The negative electricity of the 
excited plate does not leave it, but determines, or 
brings, the positive electricity of the cover upon 
*^' *• the negatively-excited surfsice of the sealing-wax, 

leaving the cover negatively electrified. If now we present a conduct- 
ing-ball or the knuckle of the hand to the cover, positive electricity 
will be given off to it from the knuckle under the form of an electric 
spark, the opposite electrical forces will combine, and the cover will 
be again rendered apparently neutral. Let the cover be now raised 
from off the excited plate by its insulating handle : it then bears off or 
carries away the positive spark just communicated to it, which has 
satisfied its previously negative state, and it will now appear positively 
charged, and will return to the knuckle or a conducting-ball the very 
spark it had previously received, and, again, render the cover neutral. 
By repeating this process of successive contacts of the excited plate and 
its cover, and the subsequent withdrawad of the cover, we may bear off 
and obtain a series of electric sparks to a large amount, without any 
fresh exciting of the plate of seaHng-wax. 



Thunder and Liqhtninq. 

1. These experiments and the phenomena they exhibit will now help us 
to understand how thundeb and LiOHTNiNa are produced. 

One kind of electricity, as you have seen, cannot be produced without 
the production of the other kind also. By rubbing a glass tube with a 
silk handkerchief, the glass is made x>ositive and the handkerchief nega- 
tive ; a stick of sealing-wax is made negative by flannel when you rub it 

with it, and the flannel becomes positive, and the 
square of glass which I described to you, with tin- 
foil on each side, becomes in the same v^ay x)Osi- 
tively electrified on the one side and negatively on 
the other. 

2. In these cases the two opposite electricities 
are developed very close to each other ; in that of 
the glass plate, for instance, with only the thick- 
ness of the pane between them. If, however, we 
suppose the thickness of the glass very much increased, with the tinfoil 
on part of its upper and under sides as before (Fig. 56], the upper 
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metallic surface, i*, will be insulated by a block, say several feet thick, 
while the lower metallic side communicates with the earth by its metal 
support. If F be charged with positive electricity there will immediately 
be negative electricity at iV, Suppose now that F were a mass of clouds, 
as in Fig. 67, and iVa part of the surface of the earth immediately under 
them, and that the air is the insulating body instead of the glass. The 
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clouds, when they become electrical, throw the part of the earth's surfEice 
below them into an opposite state, by the agency of the air. It seems to 
come about somewhat in this way. Let the dark circles in the cut (Fig. 58) 
represent particles of the air in a neutral state — that is, with the natural 
share of electricity belonging to each particle difEused equally through 
it. If one of these particles be- 
come electrified, it appears as if all 
the electricity of the one kind is 
accumulated in the upper half of 
the particle (the white half), and 
all the electricity of the other kind 
in the lower (the black part). If 
now the cloud, F (Fig. 69), be posi- 
tive, the upper half of the particles 
of air next it will be thrown into a 
negative state, and their lower half 
into a positive state. This lower 
half, acting, further, on the particles 
immediately below it, will make 
their upper half negative and their 
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lower half positive, and so down towards the earth, which will be, In the 
supposed case, like the upper half of the chain of drops — ^negative. All this 
happening over very many square acres of earth, air, and cloud, must 
excite a vast amount of electricity; and as the two kinds of it thus 
widely difiused tend strongly to unite, the countless particles of air, the 
mass of clouds, and the surface of the earth, exert a very strong attraction 
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towarda suih other. TliU inorMUB till at last tlis whole l>ec<aae over- 
churgred, and the two electricitieB rash together with greet force, the 
eiploaioa in (heir doing so being a thunder-peal, and tiie flash, that of 
lightning. A thonder-ntotm is thiu just a repetitioD, on a grand scsale, ia 
nature, of the ciaokle and ipaxk of a Leyden jar, when the diecbarging- 
rod brings the outer and inner metal snr&cea into contact. That 
phenomenon will help ;oa to nndentand tbe greater wondera of the 
thunder and lightning. 

GALTAKIC ELECTEICITY. 

I. I have hitherto spoken only of the electridtj which is developed hy 
frictieo, but electric cunenlt are also produced by ehtmicai action, and to 
these the name of galvanic electricity is given. 

It you take two pieces of different metals, especially copper and sioc, 

and having put one above and the othM under youi tODgae, let their 

outer edges touch, you will immediately feel a strange sensation in your 

tongue. This is galvanic electricity, developed by the adds of the mouth. 

Two similar plates — the zinc one having been rubbed over with mercury — 

if placed in a vessel oontaioing water to which a little sulphuric acid has 

been added, and allowed to touch each other, at once begin to give off 

electric inflneiicB. Hydrogen gas rises in babbles &om the copper plateaa 

long as the zinc touches it, and it will be found, on 

examination afterwards, that the zinc plate has lost 

weight while the ceppei remuue unaffected. The 

disaolved zinc remains in the water as sulphate of 

2. If a copper wire be joined to each plate, and 
the other ends be connected, the same results follow 
though the plates themselves be placed apart in the 
vesBel. The two wires, by their being connected, 
form, as it were, only one wire and thus join to- 
gether the two plates.. If now a magnetic needle 
be placed alongtide the wire, with its poles in their 
proper position, it will be found that they will not 
. ^' continue so. The north end will no longer point 

K^lton'^'dS^rSu- to the magnetic north but to ft point east or west 
phorio acid, z ^ J^ "^ 't' This disturbftoce, moreover, ceases as soon 
3^ljnum^v««^TeT fts tiie wires are separated. It is caused by tbe 
liiutatd oftliB oopperl. galvanic cntrent passing through the wire. 

3. A galvanic battery coneiste either of one etll or of a number — a cttt 
being a vessel in which a single pair of metal plates is employed. Fig. 60. 
Many subordinate variaUons have been introduced into the conatmctioa 
of batteriea, but as the principle of all is the eame, I need not trouble you 
with them. A battery of a single ceil is not strong enough for many 
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pnipoKA, and hence a numlet of cells are in some cases connected, fomung 
a bstl«r7 of snch and such a number of cella. Heie is oue of. t«n cells 
(Fig. 61). 

i. The formatdoQ of the galTOnic current may be exphtined very much as 
the tnuumissioQ of electricity through the aii has already been. Any pieoa 
of metal partly dip- 
ped in a liquid hsi 
oleclricity developed 
on it, its Dpper part, 
above the liquid, 
being negative ; its 
lover, in. the liquid, 
poaitive. Zinc and 
tin ahow this best, i 
From the sor&ce of 
the metal the electri- ' 

dly IB communicated *^- *'■ 

to the fluid in which it is inmiersed, by reproducing the same oppomie 
■tates on it which it itself exhibits. If, —M 

for example, a zinc plate be put into puis I 

watei, each atom of which ia composed of TTVmT I _^^,jLiL>^^H 
an atom of oxygen and of hydrogen, W^^tvWtP^^W^^ 
these atoma seem !« arrange themselies sr^^P^ f^^ ^ ^j ^ ^ ^^"^ 
•o as to alternate one with another from "^. m ~~ — . t ^^- ^' 

the sine to the ddea of the.Teasel, aa in ~^ 9- - - - 

Fig. 62, which is meant to represent ~~" '~~^ 

atoms of water, of course on a scale im- ^- ^• 

mensely larger than in nature. The part of the sine immersed is 
positive, as we have seen. It therefore — y-Ji— - 

attracts to itself the negative atom ,.-^ ''■., 

oxygen — which is white in the illastra- _ |b i~! + 

tion— and repels the black atom, whidh H„ g\ 

ia hydrogen. In its torn the black one ^^^^^^^egg^^g ^m 
attracts the next white one, and so to the ^^^^B'^^ fef b Ij l^-j 

5. If a second plate of metal which ei- ^i^S^E^IE~:^ZET3 p^= 

cite* electricity less powerfully than the " ^^ — - — ^' — ■■ ^1^ — — "t^ 

zinc, be now introduced to the water, its * 

tendency will be to affect the water in an ^^- ^■ 

opposite way to the other plate. But not + mesne pmiiuw. — meanin^a- 
T^ J ,™ live, s, the ffirecUcm of the enirent. 

being BO powerful m its action as the ^, the Hoc plale. C«, the copper 
rinc, the atoms ratain nearly the position Pj^ S *■ S" ^*tS "' '^ ^"° 
the sine has given them. The bUck or 

negative (ndes all bee the copper, and induce a negative stat^ in the 
tNUt of the plate whii^ is immersed, the upper part b«diig made positive- 
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Thu* (Fig. 63) the electzic current has a communication mule for it from 
the one metal to the other, and wiree from each, if joined at their &Ttbei 
enda, vill make an electric drcoit. 

It is to this galvanic cmrcot we owe. among many other applicatioiit, 
that wonderful invention, the eleotric telegraph. 

ACnON OF A CURRENT ON A MAGNET. 

1. In 182fi, Mr. Sturgeon of London diacoTered that when a soft iron bar 
ie lurronnded bj a coil of wire through which a galvanic current is 
pasung, the iron becomes a magnet; loring ita power, howsTec, tiio 
moment tbe cnrieut is made to cease. A bent bar which he made, Pig. 64, 
acquired a woaderfol magnetic power in this way. It consisted of pieces 

of soft iron bent into the form, of a horeeahoe, 
with well-insulated copper wire wound round tbe 
two ends of it. When this wire was wound in tbe 
same direction round both ends it was found that 
the one end became a north and the other a south 
pole. If the quantity of wire were increased, the 
magnetism was increased in proportion. Some 
magneta, thus made, have carried nearly a ton 
weight. The iron in the horseahoe, in such huge 
magnets, was over three inches in diameter, and 
^' ^- each leg was over a foot in length, while the 

copper wire was in coils of a number of tuma in depth. 

2. What electricity ie no one can tell, but scientific reeearcfa has learned 
to regard it as oidy a modification of the same principles as, in other 
forms, are called heat and magnetism. You hare just seen how electricity 
can be converted into magnetism. So, heat and magnetism can be con- 
verted into electricity, and electricity into heat. Thns these scienceB are 
not radically distinct, but are only the same force manifested under 
different forms. Electxicity was formerly supposed to bea fluid substance 
altogether distinct from the body in which it manifested itself, but the 
grounds for beliering this are fiut disappearing, and it ia now generelly 
believed to be a condition or motion of Qie molecules or fttoms of the 
electrified body itself. The same e]cpIanat£on is also accepted for the 
phenomena of other aciencBS. Heat is now proved not to be a sub- 
stance, but a particular mode of motion of the atoms of the heated body. 
The same is pioved to be the case in regard to Light. Magnetism is 
believed to be nothing more than some other, diSTerent, mode of motion of 
the atoms of magnetised bodies, and the wonderful changes of Chemistry, 
are only various movements and recombinations of particle* m small m to 
he individually invisible. 
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REMINISCENCES OF POETS.— 5ir Henry HoUafid. 

An English physician and author: born, 1788; died, 1873. 

WoBDSwoBTHy with whom I was much more intimate both at 
my own house and in his cottage at Bydal, also talked dif- 
fusely ; but in a different vein of thought and phraseology. 
The latter part of his life was cheered by a redundance of that 
admiration which before had been confined to a few, and which 
he certainly did not undervalue. The phrase which Quintilian 
applies to Ovid, ^* nirmum amator ingenii sui,'* * had its close 
application to Wordsworth. He frequently and fondly referred 
to his own poems, as if feeling that they had opened a new 
poetical era to the world. This to a certain extent was the 
truth. His fame had been clouded over for a time by the satire 
of the Edinburgh Review, the supreme leader, at that period, of 
all critical judgments ; but his poetry survived the satire and 
eclipsed it. This was not the only poetical judgment my friend 
Lord Jeffirey was called upon to revoke. 

I happened to be in London when Lord Byron's fame was 
reaching its height, and saw much of him in society. It was 
one of those whimsical spectacles, periodically occurring, where 
an idol is suddenly set up by hands which afterwards help as 
assiduously to take it down. Though he was far from being a 
great or ambitious talker, his presence at this time made the 
fortune of any dinner or drawing-room party for which it could 
be obtained ; and was always known by a crowd gathered 
round him, the female portion generally predominating. I have 
seen many of these epidemic impulses of fashion in London 
society, but none more marked than this. There was a certain 
haughtiness or seeming indifference in his manner of receiving 
the homage tendered him, which did not, however, prevent him 
from resenting its withdrawal — an inconsistency not limited to 
the case of Lord B3rron. Though brought into frequent inter- 
oonrse by our common travels in the East, my intimacy with 
him went little beyond this. He was not a man with whom it 
was easy to cultivate friendship. He had that double or con- 
flicting nature, well pictured by Dante, which rendered dificult 
any close or continued relations with him. To his fame as one 
of the greatest of English poets, I could add nothing by any 
tribute of mine. It is a fame which will be augmented rather 
than diminished by time. 

* Too great an admirer of his own genius. 
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My long recollections of Moore and Campbell are somewhat 
saddened by the gloom which came over the latter years of 
these two men, whom I saw in the days of their decline as I 
had done in those of their greater prosperity. The differences 
of character, national as well as personal, were strongly marked ; 
bnt there were some circnmstances in common, impairing alike 
the happiness of both — pecuniary need more or less constant, 
and a morbid sensitiveness to the opinion and admiration of the 
world. To this was added, in Campbell, a fastidiousness of 
taste, which gave exquisite point and polish to his poetry, but 
rendered composition laborious to him, even in those shorter 
pieces which seem struck off in the fervour of the moment, and 
by which he will be best remembered hereafter. Moore had 
more wit, ease, and elasticity, and with his Irish temperament 
better confronted the cares of life. But he too endured the 
heavy penalty, common to so many, of fame and fashion gra- 
dually passing away — a change which few can bear with equa- 
nimity. His Journals curiously indicate what I repeatedly 
witnessed in my own house and elsewhere, his morbid sensi- 
tiveness, when singing his Irish ballads, to the effect they pro- 
duced on those around him. In the mosf touching passages his 
eye was wandering round the room, scrutinising jealously the 
influence of his song. 

Among the poets just named, Bogers was in many respects 
the most conspicuous in London society, and this for a period 
of more than half a century. Wealthy, unmarried, highly 
cultivated in all matters of literature and art, his conversation 
seasoned with anecdote and personal sarcasms, uttered in a 
curious sepulchral voice, he gained and kept a higher place 
than his poetry alone would have procured for him. He was 
the arbiter in many of the literary controversies and quarrels 
of his day. His dinner-table — the blanda conciliatrix * in so 
many social discords — ^ministered well to this object. In 
society his most severe sarcasms were often hidden under 
honeyed phrases; leaving them obvious to others, while un- 
detected by those whose foibles he assailed. There was 
foundation for the remark that a note from Rogers generally 
conveyed some indirect satire on the person to whom it was 
addressed — ^the more flattery on the surface, the more gall 
underneath. He could be and was ever generous to poverty 
and real distress, but intolerant to all that presented itself in 
social rivalry to himself. The usurpation by others of talk at 

* Genfle reoonoiler. 
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a dinner- table, or an intermption to one of his own anecdotes, 
was sure to provoke some access of bitterness bitterly ex- 
pressed. These feelings increased with increasing age. They 
were somewhat cnrionsly modified in the distrust with which 
he latterly regarded his own memory — ^rarely venturing upon 
an anecdote without a caveat as to his having told it before. 
He long survived most of his contemporaries of middle life, 
and all those who, in retaliation of his sarcasms, were wont to 
spend their wit on his death-like physiognomy. I never could 
learn why so little has been given to the world of those Jour- 
nals of which he used often to read portions to his friends, and 
which bore on the face of them the characteristic marks of 
keen observation and minute fidelity. 

His dinners were fashioned in the same artistic mould as his 
poetry — the society small and select, the cookery superlative ; 
no candles on the table, but light thrown from shaded lamps on 
the pictures around the room, each a small but consummate 
gem of art. As a specimen of these dinner parties, I can 
remember one where I met Walter Scott, Southey, Words- 
worth, Crabbe, Luttrell, Lockhart, and I think my friend 
Henry Taylor, now the sole survivor of the number. 

Composition. — Write the details given here respecting each poet in your 
own words, as briefly, yet folly, as you can. 



l^OTBS. — Wordaworth. — See page 270. 
Byron. — See pages 67, 112. Moore. — See 
page 274. GampbeU.— See** FiUhBeader," 
page 67. Jioger*JSanuul.—A.uttiOTot"The 
Fleasores of Memonr," "Italy," ftc. 
A London banker, and a man of elegant 
poetical taste. He was bom in 1763, 
and died in 1866. 8eott.-Bee "Filth 



Header," page 179. SouOtey^ Bohert.—An 
eminent i>oet and miscellaneous writer. 
Bom, 1774; died, 1843. Orabbe.—See 
page 10. LuUreU. — ^A literary man of the 
eany part of this century. Lockhart. — 
See " Fifth Beader," page 213. Henry 
Taylor. Sir, — Author of the drama, 
"Philip von Artevelde." Bom, 1806. 



MARTS DEATH QCENE.^Froude.* 

Bbieflt, solemnly, and sternly they delivered their awful 
message. They informed her that they had received a com- 
mission under the great seal to see her executed, and she was 
told that she mast prepare to suffer on the following morning. 
She was dreadfully agitated. For a moment she refused to 
helieve them. Then, as the truth forced itself upon her, 
tossing her head in disdain, and struggling to control herself, 
she called her physician, and began to speak to him of money 

• See "Fifth Beader," p. 17Q 
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that was owed to her in France. At last it seems that she 
broke down altogether, and they left her with a fear either that 
she would destroy herself in the night, or that she would refuse 
to come to the scaffold, and that it might be necessary to drag 
her there by violence. 

The end had come. She had long professed to expect it, but 
the clearest expectation is not certainty. The scene for which 
she had affected to prepare she was to encounter in its dread 
reality, and all her busy schemes, her dreams of vengeance, her 
visions of a revolution, with herself ascending out of the con- 
vulsion and seating herself on her rival's throne—aU were gone. 
She had played deep, and the dice had gone against her. 

Yet in death, if she encountered it bravely, victory was still 
possible. Could she but sustain to the last the character of a 
calumniated suppliant accepting heroically for God's sake and 
her creed's the concluding stroke of a long series of wrongs, she 
might stir a tempest of indignation which, if it could not save 
herself, might at least overwhelm her enemy. Persisting, as 
she persisted to the last, in denying all knowledge of Babington, 
it would be affectation to credit her with a genuine feeling of 
religion ; but the imperfection of her motive exalts the greatness 
of her fortitude. To an impassioned believer death is compara- 
tively easy. 

At eight in the morning the provost-marshal knocked at the 
outer door which communicated with her suite of apartments. 
It was locked, and no one answered, and he went back in some 
trepidation lest the fears might prove true which had been 
entertained the preceding evening. On his returning with the 
sheriff, however, a few minutes later, the door was open, and 
they were confronted with the tall, majestic figure of Mary 
Stuart standing before them in splendour. The plain grey 
dress had been exchanged for a robe of black satin ; her jacket 
was of black satin also, looped and slashed and trimmed with 
velvet. Her false hair was arranged studiously with a coif, 
and over her head and falling down over her back was a white 
veil of delicate lawn. A crucifix of gold hung from her neck. 
In her hand she held a crucifix of ivory, and a number of 
jewelled paternosters was attached to her girdle. Led by two 
of Paulet's gentlemen, the sheriff walking before her, she passed 
to the chamber of presence in which she had been tried, where 
Shrewsbury, Kent, Paulet, Drury, and others, were waiting to 
receive her. Andrew Melville, Sir Bobert's brother, who had 
been master of her household, was kneeling in tears. '* Mel- 
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ville/' she said, ** you should rather rejoice than weep that the 
end of my troubles is come. Tell my friends I die a true 
Catholic. Commend me to my son. Tell him I have done 
nothing to prejudice his kingdom of Scotland, and so, good 
Melville, farewell.** She kissed him, and turning, asked for 
her chaplain Du Prean. He was not present. There had been 
a fear of some religious melodrame which it was thought well 
to avoid. Her la^es, who had attempted to follow her, had 
been kept back also. She could not afford to leave the account 
of her death to be reported by enemies and Puritans, and she 
required assistance for the scene which she meditated. Miss- 
ing them, she asked the reason of their absence, and said she 
wished them to see her die. Kent said he feared they might 
scream or faint, or attempt perhaps to dip their handkerchiefs 
in her blood. She undertook that they should be quiet and 
obedient. ** The Queen,** she said, *' would never deny her so 
slight a request ; ** and when Kent still hesitated, she added, 
with tears, '' You know I am cousin to your Queen, of the 
blood of Henry the Seventh, a married Queen of France, and 
anointed Queen of Scotland.'* 

It was impossible to refuse. She was allowed to take six of 
her own people with her, and, select them herself. She chose 
her physician Burgoyne, Andrew Melville, the apothecary 
Gorion, and her surgeon, with two ladies, Elizabeth Kennedy 
and Curie's young wife Barbara Mowbray, whose child she had 
baptized. " Allons done,*' she tiien said, *^ Let us go,** and 
passing out attended by the earls, and leaning on the arm of 
an officer of the guard, she descended the great staircase to the 
hall. The news had spread far through tiie country. Thou- 
sands of people were collected outside the walls. About three 
hundred Imights and gentlemen of the county had been admitted 
to witness the execution. The tables and forms had been 
removed, and a great wood fire was blazing in the chimney. 
At the upper end of the hall, above the fire-place, but near it, 
stood the scaffold, twelve feet square, and two feet and a half 
high. It was covered with black cloth ; a low rail ran round 
it covered with black cloth also, and the sheriff's guard of 
halberdiers were ranged on the floor below 6n the four sides 
to keep off the crowd. On the scaffold was the block, black 
like the rest ; a square black cushion was placed behind it, and 
behind the cushion a black chair ; on the right were two other 
chairs for the earls. The axe leant against the rail, and two 
masked figures stood like mutes on either side at the back 
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The Qaeen of Scots, as she swept in, seemed as if coming to 
take a part in some solemn pageant. Not a muscle of her 
face conld be seen to qniver ; she ascended the scaffold with 
absolute composure, looked round her smiling, and sate down. 
Shrewsbury and Kent followed, and took their places, the sheriff 
stood at her left hand, and Beale then mounted a platform and 
read the warrant aloud. 

She laid her crucifix on her chair. The chief executioner took 
it as a perquisite, but was ordered instantly to lay it down. 
The lawn veil was lifted carefully off, not to disturb the hair, 
and was hung upon the rail. The black robe was next re- 
moved. Below it was a petticoat of crimson velvet. The 
black jacket followed, and under the jacket was a body of 
crimson satin. One of her ladies handed her a pair of crimson 
sleeves, with which she hastily covered her arms : and thus she 
stood on the black scaffold with the black figures all around her, 
blood-red from head to foot. 

Her reasons for adopting so extraordinary a costume must be 
left to conjecture. It is only certain that it must have been 
carefully studied, and that the pictorial effect must have been 
appalling. 

The women, whose firmness had hitherto borne the trial, 
began now to give way, spasmodic sobs bursting from them 
which they could not check. " Ne criez vous," she said, ** j'ay 
promis pour vous.'** Struggling bravely, they crossed their 
breasts again and again, she crossing them in turn, and bidding 
them pray for her. Then she knelt on the cushion. Barbara 
Mowbray bound her eyes with a handkerchief. ** Adieu," she 
said, smiling for the last time, and waving her hand to them, 
** Adieu, au revoir."t They stepped back from off the 
scaffold, and left her alone. On her knees she repeated the 
Psalm, " Inte, Domine, confido," ** In thee, oh Lord, have I put 
my trust.'* Her shoulders being exposed, two scars became 
visible, one on either side, and the earls being now a little 
behind her, Kent pointed to them with his white hand, and 
looked inquiringly at his companion. Shrewsbury whispered 
that they were the remains of two abscesses from which she 
had suffered while living with him at Sheffield. 

When the psalm was finished she felt for the block, and, 
laying down her head, muttered, — " In manus, Domine, tuas, 
commendo animam meam."| The hard wood seemed to hurt 



• " Do not cry, I have given my promiBe tot you " (that you would not). 

+ " FareweU. tiU we meet again." 

t " Into thy hands. O Lord, I commend my spirit." 
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her, for she placed her hands under her neck. The executioners 
gently removed them, lest they should deaden the blow, and 
then one of them, holding her slightly, the other raised the 
axe and struck. The scene had been too trying even for the 
practised headsman of the Tower. His arm wandered. The 
blow fell on the knot of the handkerchief, and scarcely broke 
the skin. She neither spoke nor moved. He struck again, 
this time effectively. The head hung by a shred of skin, 
which he divided without withdrawing the axe ; and at once a 
metamorphosis was witnessed, strange as was ever wrought by 
wand of fabled enchanter. The coif fell off and the false 
plaits. The laboured illusion vanished. The lady who had 
knelt before the block was in the maturity of grace and love- 
liness. The executioner, when he raised the head, as usual, 
to show it to the crowd, exposed the withered features of a 
grizzled, wrinkled old woman. 

" So perish all enemies of the Queen," said the Dean of 
Peterborough. A loud amen rose over the hall. '^ Such end," 
said the Earl of Sent, rising and standing over the body, '' to 
the Queen's and the Gospel's enemies." 



NoTSS. — They delivered, — Beale, who 
had brought the warrant for Mary's 
execution from London ; the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who had had Mary in 
charae some time before ; and the Earl 
of Kent, were the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to see the Warrant executed. 
Babinffton. — Anihonvj a gentleman of 
Derbyshire, who, with some other Roman 
Catholics, entered into a plot to murder 
Queen Elizabeth and firee Mary, who 
throughout was priyy to their whole 
scheme, and in correspondence with 
them. The plot was detected by Wal- 
singham, Elizabeth's minister, and 
Babington, and thirteen others, were 
executed for it, in 1686. It was also the 
reason of Mary's execution. Mary Stuart. 
—Daughter of James V. of Scotland 



and Mary of Guise. Bom December 7, 
1642. Taken to France, 1648. Married 
to the Dauphin of France, 1668. Left a 
widow, 1660. Betumed to Scotland, 
1661. Married her cousin, Lord Dam- 
ley, 1666. Her son (James VI.] bom, 
1666. Damley murdered, 1667. Married 
the Earl of Bothwell three months after. 
The Scotch nobility revolt, and Mary 
flees to Eneland, 1668, where she was 
detained till her execution, in 1687—19 
years after. She was forty-five years 
old at her death. Paulet. — Sir Amyas, 
formerly Ambassador at Paris. In 
charge of Queen Mary, at Fotheringay, 
till her death. Drury. — Sir Drew, as- 
sistant to Sir A. Paulet in his charge of 
Maiy. Melville. — Sir Andrew, master 
of Mary's household. 



Dictation. — ^The knave knew that the nave of the wheel was faulty. 
There is no need to knead the dough so very much. He knew a great 
many things,^ new and old. The knight left last night. He says he knows 
what a man is by the shape of his nose. The nun said she had none. As 
we glided o'er the waters in the sunlight the oars seemed to dip into 
burnished ore. The laureate owed the queen an ode. One victory won 
makes a hero. Our hour has come. He kept his pact, for ever^thiDg 
was packed and ready in time. A piece of the broken pane cut him and 
caused him great pain. I gave a pear apiece to the pair and they began 
to pare them. 
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DEATH OF MONMOUTH.— ffuww. 

Dikvid Hume, an eminent philosopber and historian, waa bom in 1711. 
He i> beat known, in our iaj, by hia "History of Eugltuid," which is 
beautifully written, but ia often awanting iu strict accuracy, and blemiahed 
by partiality. Died 1776. 

SfoNMouTH, obBervisg that no oonBJderable men joined him, 
finding that an inBnrrection, which was projected in the city, 
bad not taken place, and hearing that Argyle, hia confederate, 
was already defeated and taken, sunk into snch despondency, 
that he had once resolved to withdraw himself, and leave hw 
onhnppy followers to thetr fate. His followers expressed more 
courage than their leader, and seemed determined to adhere to 
him in every fortane. The negligent disposition made by 
Feversham, invited Monmonth to attack the King's army at 
Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater; and hie men in this action 
showed what a native courage and a principle of daty, even 
when nnassisted by discipline, is able to perform. They threw 
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the veteran forces into disorder ; drove them from their 
ground ; continued the fight till their ammunition failed them ; 
and would at last have obtained a victory, had not the miscon- 
duct of Monmouth, and the cowardice of Gray, prevented it. 
After a combat of three hours the rebels gave way, and were 
followed with great slaughter. About 1,500 fell in the battle 
and pursuit. And thus was concluded in a few weeks this 
enterprise, rashly undertaken, and feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty miles, 
till his horse sunk under him. He then changed clothes with 
a peasant, in order to conceal himself. The peasant was dis- 
covered by the pursuers, who now redoubled the diligence of 
their search. At last the unhappy Monmouth was found lying 
in the bottom of a ditch, and covered with fern : his body 
depressed with fatigue and hunger ; his mind by the memory of 
past misfortunes, by the prospect of future disasters. Human 
nature is unequal to such calamitous situations ; much more the 
temper of a man softened by early prosperity, and accustomed 
to value himself solely on military bravery. He burst into 
tears when seized by his enemies, and he seemed still to 
indulge the fond hope and desire of life. Though he might 
have known, from the greatness of his own ofience, and the 
severity of James's temper, that no mercy could be expected, 
he wrote him the most submissive letters, and conjured him to 
spare the issue of a brother, who had ever been so strongly 
attached to his interest, James, finding such s3anptoms of 
depression and despondency in the unhappy prisoner, admitted 
him to his presence, in hopes of extorting a discovery of his 
accomplices ; but Monmoutii would not purchase life, however 
loved, at the price of so much infamy. Finding all efforts vain, 
he assumed courage from despair, and prepared himself for 
death, with a spirit better suited to his rank and character. 
This favourite of the people was attended to the scaffold with a 
plentiful effusion of tears. He warned the executioner not to 
fidl into the error which he had committed in beheading 
Russell, where it had been necessary to repeat the blow. This 
precaution served only to dismay tiie executioner. He struck 
a feeble blow on Monmouth, who raised his head from the 
block, and looked him in the fl&ce, as if reproaching him for his 
failure. He gently laid down his head a second time, and the 
executioner struck him again and again to no purpose. He 
then threw aside the axe, and cried out that he was incapable 
of finishing the bloody office. The sheriff obliged huu to 
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renew the attempt, and at two blows more the head was 
severed &om the body. 

ma bebeaderl In Jone, lesti, at Ediii- 
bnr^. FHitrtluim.—Tbe Eul at. lamaft 
vtaiBFv. a9 «» own m iDv; ma geninL Bridgtioaler^-^AtlrwainSoma- 
banUhed from Knaliiid tot big oonuec- Ht, ten mile* trwa Trnmiton. Graf.— 
tioB witb the "^ Honae Plot," in Lord, bead of HonmonUi'i ostsItt. He 
16S3; be InTaded England, at Ljine, lltb uldUoDnumlb botb flad from tbe field. 
June,' 1685; wu proolaimed Uha at .Tinu.—Son li Clurlea I.; born lassi 
Taonton, lOtb Jnuei ma de&ated at aocceededCbarlee n., lesst drinmboio 
Baitemoa', near Btldnmta. Mb Jul; ; the tbnme br tfae Beiolntion, 1688 ; died 
indSna bdieaded on Tomr Hill, 16tb in France, 1101. fUKU.—LordWtUiam^ 



Args/U.—ivM^M, Earl c^ 
-- "^oyaliat —'*-"- " " *=--* 



SofaUat wbile Cromwdl lived, eridence, aa Donoeraed in (be "Rye 
itermined oppontntof JamealL, ■" "'-' " — - — ■ ' " ■- — 



AN APEIL DAT.— (Tefjfwy Chaucer. 
Bam, 1328 ; Died, 1400. 

All day the low-bung clouds have dropt 

Th^ garnered folnees dowa ; 
All day that soft gray mist hath wrapt 

Hill, valley, grove, and town. 
There has not been a sound to-day 

To break the calm of nature : 
Nor motion, I might almost say. 

Of life, or living creature; 
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Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half-believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 
I stood to hear — ^I love it well. 

The rain's continuous sound. 
Small drops, but thick and fast they fell, 

Down straight into the ground. 
Eor leafy thickness is not yet 

Eaith's naked breast to screen, 
Though every dripping branch is set 

With shoots of tender green. 
Sure since I looked at early mom, 

Those honeysuckle buds 
Have swelled to double growth ; that thorn 

Hath put forth larger studs ; 
That lilac's cleaving cones have burst. 

The milk-white flowers revealing ; 
Even now, upon my senses first 

Methinks their sweets are stealing. 
The very earth, the steamy air 

Is all with fragrance iife ; 
And grace and beauty ever3rwhere 

Are flushing into life. 
Down, down they come — ^those fruitfu. stores 1 

Those earth-rejoicing drops ! 
A momentary deluge pours. 

Then thins, decreases, stops ; 
And ere the dimples on the stream 

Have circled out of sight, 
Lo I £rom the west, a parting gleam 

Breaks forth, of amber light. 
But yet behold — abrupt and loud. 

Comes down the glittering rain : 
The farewell of a passing cloud, 

The fringes of her train.* 

* Modernised in spelling and in some obsolete irords. 
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SONG— ON MAY MOENING.— t/oAw Milton. 

Bom, 1608 ; Died, 1674. 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail, boiinteoxis May, that doth inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 



HAMLET AND THE GEAVEDIGGEES.— fifAo^sperc. 

(Hamlet. Act. V. Scene I. — A Churchyard,) 

Ham, Hath this fellow no feeling of his business that he sings 
at grave-making ? 
Hot. Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 
Ham, 'Tis e'en so: the hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense. 
1 Clown, \_Sing6,'] 

But age with his stealing steps 

Hath caught me in his clutch. 
And hath shipped me intill the land. 
As if I had never been such. 

[Throws up a skuU, 
Ham. That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once : how 
the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain's jaw-bone, 
that did the first murther ! It might be the' pate of a politician, 
which, this ass now o'er offices ; one that coidd circumvent God, 
might it not ? 
Hot, It might, my lord. 

Ham, Or of a courtier; which could say, " Gk)od-morrow, sweet 
lord ! How dost thou, good lord ? " This might be my lord Such- 
a-one, that praised my lord Such-a-one's horse, when he meant to 
beg it ; might it not ? 
Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham, Why, e'en so; and now my lady Worm's ; chapless, and 
knocked about the mazzard with a sexton's spade : Here's fine 
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rerolution, if we had the trick to see't. Did these bones cost no 
more the breeding, but to play at loggats with them ? mine ache to 
think on't. 

1 Ch. 

A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, 

Eor — ^and a shrouding sheet : 
O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

[Throws up a akulL 

Ham. There's another ! Why might not that be the skull of a 
lawyer ? Where be his quiddits now, his quillets, his cases, his 
tenures, and his tricks ? why does he suffer this rude knaye now to 
knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tdll 
him of his action of battery ? Humph ! This fellow might be in's 
time a great buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognizances, 
his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries : is this the fine of his 
fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate fall 
of fine dirt P will his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, 
and double ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of 
indentures ? The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in 
this box ; and must the inheritor himself have no more ? ha ! 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of sheep-skins ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calves'-skins too. 

Ham. They are sQieep, and calves, that seek out assurance in 
that. I will speak to this fellow :— Whose grave's this, sir ? 

Clo. Mine, sir. 

0, a pit of clay for to be made 
Eor such a guest is meet. 

Ham, I think it be thine, indeed ; for thou liest in't. 

Clo. Tou lie out on't, sir, and therefore it is not yours : for my 
part, I do not lie in't, and yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou dost lie in't, to be in't, and say it is thine : 'tis for 
the dead, not for the quick ; therefore thou liest. 

1 Clo. 'Tis a quick lie, sir ; 'twill away again, from me to you. 

Ham. What man dost thou dig it for P 

1 Clo. Eor no man, sir. 

Ham. What woman, then P 

1 Clo, Eor none neither. 

Ham, Who is to be buried in't P 

1 Clo, One that was a woman, sir; but, rest ner soul, she's 
dead. 

Ham. How absolute the knave is I we must speak by the card, 
or equivocation will undo us. By the lord, Horatio, ^ese ihxee 
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yean I haTe taken note of it ; the age is grown so picked, that the 
toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls 
his kibe. — ^How long hast thou been a graye-maker ? 

1 Clo. Of all the days i' the year, I came to 't that day that our 
last king — Hamlet, o'ercame Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long is that since ? 

1 Clo, Cannot you tell that ? every fool can tell that : it was 
the very day that young Hamlet was bom : he that was mad, and 
sent into England. 

Ham, Ay, marry, why was he sent into England P 

1 Clo, Why, because he was mad: he shall recoyer his wits 
there ; or, if he do not; it's no great matter there. 

Ham, Why? 

1 Clo, 'Twill not be seen in him ; there the men are as mad 
as he. 

Ham, How came he mad ? 

1 Clo, Very strangely, they say. 

Ham, How strangely ? 

1 Clo, 'Paith, e'en with losing his wits. 

Ham, Upon what ground ? 

1 Clo, Why, here in Denmark : I have been sexton here, man 
and boy, thirty years. 

Ham, How long will a man lie i' the earth ere he rot ? 

1 Clo, 'Faith, if he be not rotten before he die (as we have 
many pocky corses now-a-days, that will scarce hold the laying 
in), he will last you some eight year, or nine year. A tanner 
wiU last you nine year. 

Ham, Why he more than another ? 

1 Clo, Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his trade, that he 
will keep out water a great while; and your water is a sore 
decayer of your dead body. Here's a skull now ; this skull hath 
lain i' the earth three and twenty years. 

Ham, Whose was it P 

1 Clo, A mad fellow's it was : whose do you think it was P 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

1 Clo, A pestilence on him for a mad rogue? 'a poured a flagon 
of Ehenish on my head once. This same skull, sir ; this same 
skull, sir, was Yorick's skull, the king's jester. 

Ham. This? 

1 Clo, E'en that. 

Ham, Let me see. Alas, poor Yorick ! — ^I knew him, Horatio : 
a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy : he hath borne 
me on his back a thousand times ; and now how abhorred my 
imagination is I my gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips, that 
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I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your gibes now ? 
your gambols ? your songs P your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table on a roar ? Not one now, to mock your 
own jeering ? quite chap-fallen P Now get you to my lady's 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour 
she must come ; make her laugh at that. — Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell 
me one thing. 

HcT, What's that, my lord ? 

Ham. Dost thou think Alexander looked o' this fashion i' the 
earthP 

Hot. E'en so. 

Ham, And smelt so P puh ! [Throws down the ahtdl, 

Hor, E'en so, my lord. 

Ham, To what base uses we may return, Horatio ! Why may 
not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find 
it stopping a bung-hole ? 

Hor. 'Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

Ham, No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither with 
modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it. As thus ; Alexander 
died, Alexander was buried, Alexander retumeth into dust ; the 
dust is earth ; of earth we make loam. And why of that loam, 
whereto he was converted, might they not stop a beer-barrel ? 
Imperial Caesar, dead, and turn'd to clay. 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away; 
O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe ; 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw ! 



V<nKB.—Jowl$,— To Jowl is still used in 
the north of England for to beat. Here 
it is to throw wtth force. FolUieian.—A 
sohemer for his own advantage, a plotter. 
"I had as lief be a Brovmist (an In- 
dependent) as a politician." — * Twe^ 
NighU* MoMaard.—JL skull. Perhaps 
from moser (Spenser), a goblet— £rom 
the shape. Loggalt. — ^An old game in 
whieh wooden pins were thrown at a 
stake, BB in the vulgar game of Aunt Sally, 
now. Lo^^ot, a diminntiye of loff. QtHd" 
dets, quiddities^ subtle questions, from quid, 
whatt quiUets, subtleties. Ob«w, &c.— 
The list that follows is made up of 
phrases, &c., used in law. The lawyer, 
when alive, argued about cages that 
supported his side, tenures by which 
property was hdd: statutes to which he 
appealed; recognisanees, or bonds given 
in a cause ; fines, or sums due on a 
tenure ; double vouchers, or duplicate at- 



testations in a suit to prove a title to 
property, such suits being known as 
suits of .common recovery ; indentures, 
writings containing a contract. Two 
copies used to be indented or cut so as to 
correspond to each other, hence the 
name ; conveyance, the deed by which 
land, &c., is conveyed to an owner. 
^&«o2tf(e.— Positive, certain. Tht Card, — 
A sea-chart and the card of a compass 
were both sx>oken of as a card, in Shak- 
spere^s time. But the allusion may be 
to the card or book of manners, of which 
several were published in Shakspere's 
day. 80 picked.— Bo refined, fastiaions, 
precise. EJbe, a chilblain. Bamlet o'er- 
eam«.— The whole storyof Hamlet is 
l^iendary. Shenish. — Wine from the 
Bhine countries. Abhorred.— "Here used 
passively for "terrified," "filled with 
loathing." G^>r^«.— Throat. Flaw.— Thd 
cracks, &o., made by winter storms. 
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EURAL LIFE IN SWEDEN.— H. W. Longfellow. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is an eminent American poet. He 
was born at Portland, Maine, U.S., in 1807. He is Professor of Modem 
Languages, at Hartford College, Massachosetts. His poems are well 
known wherever English is spoken. 

There is something patriarchal still lingering abont mral life 
in Sweden, which renders it a fit theme for song. Almost 
primeval simplicity reigns over that northern land, almost 
primeval solitude and stillness. You pass out from the gate of 
the city, and, as if by magic, the scene changes to a wild 
woodland landscape. Aronnd you are forests of fir. Overhead 
hang the long fan-like branches trailing with moss, and heavy 
with red and blue cones. Under foot is a carpet of yellow 
leaves ; and the air is warm and balmy. On a wooden bridge 
you cross a little silver stream, and anon come forth into a 
pleasant and sunny land of farms. Wooden fences divide the 
adjoining fields. Across the road are gates, which are opened 
by troops of children. The peasants take off their hats as you 
pass ; you sneeze, and they cry ** God bless you ! " The 
houses in the villages and smaller towns are built of hewn 
timber, and for the most part painted red. The floors of the 
taverns are strewed with the fragrant tips of fir-boughs. In 
many villages there are no taverns, and the peasants t^e turns 
in receiving travellers. The thrifty housewife shows you into 
the best chamber, the walls of which are hung round with rude 
pictures from the Bible.; and brings you her heavy silver spoon 
— ^an heirloom — to dip the curdled milk from the pan. You 
have oaten cakes baked some months before, or bread with 
anise-seed and coriander in it, or perhaps, a little pine-bark. 
Meanwhile, the sturdy husband has brought the horses from 
the plough, and harnessed them to your carriage. Solitary 
travellers come and go in uncouth one-horse chaises. Most of 
them have pipes in then* mouths, and, hanging around their 
necks in front, a leather wallet, in which they carry tobacco 
and the great banknotes of the country, as large as your two 
hands. You meet also groups of Dalekarlian peasant women, 
travelling homeward, or townward in pursuit of work. They 
walk barefoot, carrying in their hands their shoes, which have 
high heels under the hollow of the foot, and soles of birch-bark. 
Frequent, too, are the village churches, standing by tho 
roadsides, each in its own little garden of Gethsemane. In 
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the parish register great events are doubtless recorded. Some 
old king was christened or buried in that church ; and a little 
sexton, with a rusty key, shows you the baptismal font or the 
coffin. In the churchyard are a few flowers, .and much green 
grass ; and daily the shadow of the church-spire, with its long 
tapering finger, counts the tombs, representing the dial-plate 
of human life, on which the hours and minutes are the graves 
of men. The stones are flat, and large, and low, and perhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some are armorial 
bearings.; on others only the initials of the poor tenants, with a 
date, as on the roofs of Dutch cottages. They all sleep with 
their beads to the westward. Each held a lighted taper in his 
hand when he died ; and in his coffin were placed his little 
heart-treasures, and a piece of money for his last journey. 
Babes that came lifeless into the world were carried in the 
arms of grey-haired old men to the only cradle they ever slept 
in; and in the shroud of the dead mother were laid the little 
garments of the child that lived ^nd died in her bosom. And 
over this scene the village pastor looks from his window in the 
stillness of midnight, and says in his heart, ** How quietly they 
rest, all the departed! '* 

Near the churchyard-gate stands a poor-box, fastened to a 
post with iron bands, and secured by a padlock, with a sloping 
wooden roof to keep ofif the rain. If it be Sunday, the peasants 
sit on the church-steps and con their psalm-books. Others are 
coming down the road with their beloved pastor, who talks to 
them of holy things from beneath his broad-brimmed hat. He 
speaks of fields and harvest, and of the parable of the sower 
that went forth to sow. He leads them to the Good Shepherd^ 
and to the pleasant pastures of the spirit-land. He is their 
patriarch, and, like Melchizedek, both priest and king, though 
he has no other throne than the church pulpit. The women 
carry psalm-books in their hands, wrapped in silk-handker- 
chiefs, and listen devoutly to the good man*s words ; but the 
young men, Kke Gallio, care for none of these things. They 
are busy counting the plaits in the kirtles of the peasant girls, 
their number being an indication of the wearer's wealth. It 
may end in a wedding. 

I will endeavour to describe a village wedding in Sweden. 
It shall be in summer time, that there may be flowers, and 
in a southern province, that the bride may be fair. The early 
song of the krk and of chanticleer are mingling in the clear 
morning air, and the sun, the heavenly bridegroom with golden 
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locks, arises in the east, jnst as our earthly bridegroom, with 
yellow hair, arises in the south. In the yard there is a sound 
of voices and trampling of hoofs, and horses are led forth and 
saddled. The steed that has to bear the bridegoom has a 
bunch of flowers upon his forehead and a garland of cornflowers 
around his neck. Friends from the neighbouring farms come 
riding in, their blue cloaks streaming to the wind ; and. Anally, 
the happy bridegroom, with a whip in his hand and a monstrous 
nosegay in the breast of his black jacket, comes forth from his 
chamber ; and then to horse and away towards the village, 
where the bride already sits and waits. 

Foremost rides the spokesman, followed by some half dozen 
village musicians. Next comes the bridegroom, between his 
two groomsmen, and then forty or fifty friends and wedding 
guests, half of them perhaps with pistols and guns in their 
hands. A kind of baggage-waggon brings up the rear, laden 
with food and drink for these merry pilgrims. At the entrance 
of every village stands a triumphal arch, adorned with flowers 
and ribands and evergreens ; and as they pass beneath it the 
wedding guests fire a salute, and the whole procession stops. 
And straight from every pocket flies a blackjack filled with 
punch or brandy. It is passed from hand to hand among the 
crowd ; provisions are brought from the waggon, and, after 
eating and drinking and hurrahing, the procession moves 
forward again, and at length draws near the house of the bride. 
Four heralds ride forward to announce that a knight and his 
attendants are in the neighbouring forest, and pray for 
hospitality. " How many are you 7 " asks the bride's father. 
'< At least three hundred," is the answer; and to this the host 
replies, ** Yes ; were you seven times as many you should all 
be welcome ; and in token thereof receive this cup.** Where- 
upon each herald receives a can of ale ; and soon after the 
whole jovial company comes storming into the father's yard, 
and, riding round the maypole which stands in the centre, 
alight amid a grand salute and flourish of music. In the hall 
sits the bride, with a crown upon her head and a tear in her 
eye, like the Virgin Mary in old church paintings. She is 
dressed in a red bodice and kirtle, with loose linen sleeves. 
There is a gilded belt round her waist, and around her neck 
strings of golden beads and a golden chain. On the crown 
rests a wreath of wild roses, and below it another of C3rpress. 
Loose over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair ; and her blue 
innocent eyes are fixed upon the ground. thou good soul 1 
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thou hast hard hands, but; a soft heart ! Thou art poor : the 
very ornaments are not thine ; they have been hired for this 
great day. Yet thou art rich — rich in health, rich in hope, 
rich in thy first young fervent love. The blessings of Heaven 
be upon thee ! So thinks the parish priest, as he joins toge- 
ther the hands of bride and bridegroom, saying, in deep solemn 
tones, ^'I give thee in marriage this damsel, to be thy wedded 
wife in all honour ; and to share thy house, thy lock and key, 
and every third penny which you two may possess, or may 
inherit, and all the rights which Upland's laws provide, and 
the holy King Erik gave." 

The dinner is now served, and the bride sits between the 
bridegroom and the priest. The spokesman delivers an oration, 
after the ancient custom of his fathers. He interlards it well 
with quotations from the Bible, and invites the Saviour to be 
present at the marriage -feast, as He was at the marriage-feast 
of Cana of Galilee. The table is not sparingly set forth. Each 
makes a long arm, and the feast goes cheerily on. Punch and 
brandy pass round between the courses, and here and there a 
pipe is smoked, while waiting for the next dish. They sit long 
at table; but, as all things must have an end, so must a 
Swedish dinner. Then the dance begins. It is led oif by the 
bride and the priest, who perform a solemn minuet together. Not 
till after midnight comes the last dance. The girls form a ring 
around the bride, to keep her from the hands of the married 
women, who endeavour to break through the magic circle and 
seize their new sister. After long stinggling they succeed : 
and the crown is taken from her head and the jewels from her 
neck. And this is a village bridal ! 

Nor must I forget the suddenly-changing seasons of the 
northern clime. There is no long and lingering spring, un- 
folding leaf and blossom one by one ; no long and lingering 
autumn, pompous with many-coloured leaves and the glow of 
Indian summers. But winter and summer are wonderful, and 
pass into each other. The quail has hardly ceased piping in 
the com, when winter, from the folds of trailing clouds, sows 
broadcast over the land snow, icicles, and rattling hail. The 
days wane apace. Ere long the sun hardly rises above the 
horizon or does not rise at all. The moon and the stars shine 
through the day ; only, at noon, they are pale and wan, and in 
the southern sky a red, fiery glow, as of sunset, burns along 
the horizon, and then goes out. And pleasantly under the 
silver moon, and under the solemn silent stars, ring the steel 
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shoes of the skaters on the frozen sea, and voices, and the 
sonnd of bells. 

And now the northern lights begin to bom, faintly at first, 
like sunbeams playing in the waters of the blue sea. Then a 
soft crimson glow tinges the heavens. There is a blush on the 
cheek of night. The colours come and go, and change from 
crimson to gold, from gold to crimson. The snow is stained 
with rosy light. Twofold from the zenith, east and west, 
flames a fiery sword; and a broad band passes athwart the 
heavens like a summer sunset. Soft purple clouds come 
sailing over the sky, and through their vapoury folds the wink- 
ing stars shine white as silver. With such pomp as this is 
merry Christmas ushered in, though only a single star heralded 
the £iBi Christmas. And in memory of that day the Swedish 
peasants dance on straw, and the peasant-girls throw straws 
at the timbered roof of the hall, and for every one that sticks in 
a crack shall a groomsman come to their wedding. Merry 
Christmas indeed ! For pious souls there shall be church- 
songs and sermons, but for Swedish peasants brandy and nut- 
brown ale in wooden bowls : and the great Yule cake crowned 
with a cheese, and garlanded with apples, and upholding a 
three-armed candlestick over the Christmas feast. 

And now the glad leafy midsummer, full of blossoms and 
the song of nightingales, is come ! St. John has taken the 
flowers and festival of heathen Balder ; and in every village 
there is a maypole fifty feet high, with wreaths and roses, and 
ribands streaming in the wind, and a noisy weathercock on top, 
to tell the village whence the wind cometh and whither it 
goeth. The sun does not set till ten o'clock at night, and the 
children are at play in the streets an hour later. The windows 
and doors are all open, and you may sit and read till midnight 
without a candle. Oh, how beautiful is the summer night, 
which is not night, but a sunless yet unclouded day, descend- 
ing upon earth with dews and shadows and i^freshing coolness t 
How beautiful the long mild twilight, which, like a silver clasp, 
unites to-day with yesterday ! How beautiful the silent hour, 
when morning and evening thus sit together, hand in hand, 
beneath the starless sky at midnight ! From the church- 
tower in the public square the bell tolls the hour, with a soft 
musical chime : and the watchman, whose watch-tower is the 
belfry, blows a blast on his horn for each stroke of the 
hammer ; and four times, to the four comers of the heavens, in 
a sonorous voice he chants — 
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Ho ! watchman, ho ! 

Twelve is the clock ! 
God keep our town 
From fire and brand 
And hostile hand ! 

Twelve is the clock ! 

From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see the sun all 
night long ; and, farther north, the priest stands at his door in 
the warm midnight, and lights his pipe with a common burn- 
ing-glass. 

Composition. — ^Write out an account of a Swedish marriage, in your 
own words. 



ENGLISH UBERTY.— William Cowper. 

See page 171. This extract is from the Fifth Book of " The Task." 

We love 
The king who loves the law, respects his bounds, 
And reigns content within them ; him we serve 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free : 
But recollecting still that he is man. 
We trust him not too far. King though he be, 
And king in England too, he may be weak. 
And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 
May exercise amiss his proper powers, 
Or covet more than freemen choose to grant : 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours, 
To administer, to guard, to adorn the state. 
But not to warp or change it. We are his, 
To serve him nobly in the common cause. 
True to the death, but not to bo his slaves. 
Mark now the difference, ye that boast your love 
Of kings, between your loyalty and ours : 
We love the man, the paltry pageant you ; 
We, the chief patron of the commonwealth. 
You, the regardless author of its woes ; 
We, for the sake of liberty, a king, 
Yon chains and bondage for a tyrant's sake. 
Our love is principle, and has its root 
In reason, — is judicious, manly, free ; 
Yours, a blind instinct, crouches to the rod, 
And licks the foot that treads it in the dust. 
Were kingship as true treasure as it seems, 
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Sterling, and worthy of a wise man's wish, 
I would not be a king to be beloved 
Causeless, and daubed with undisceming praise. 
Where loye is mere attachment to the throne. 
Not to the man who fills it as he ought. 
'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men. 
Is evil ; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science, blinds 
The eyesight of discovery, and begets 
In those that suffer it, a sordid mind 
Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 
To be tiie tenant of man's noble form. 
Thee therefore still, blameworthy as thou art. 
With all thy loss of empire, and though squeezed 
By public exigence till annual food 
Fails for the craving hunger of the state, 
Thee I account still happy, and the chief 
Among the nations, seeing thou art free ! 
My native nook of earth ! thy dime is rude, 
Eeplete with vapours, and disposes much 
All hearts to sadness, and none more than mine : 
Thine unadulterate manners are less soft 
And plausible than social life requires, 
And thou hast need of discipline and art 
To give thee what politer France receives 
From nature's bounty,-^that humane address 
And sweetness, without which no pleasure is 
In converse, either starved by cold reserve, 
Or flushed with fierce dispute, a senseless brawl : 
Yet, being free, I love thee : for the sake 
Of that one feature can be well content. 
Disgraced as thou hast been, poor as thou art, 
To seek no sublunary rest beside. 
But once enslaved, farewell ! I could endure 
Chains nowhere patiently ; and chains at home, 
Where I am free by birthright, not at all. 

NoTB.— Zo«« <^ Empire,— The thirteen peace of 1783. The Taak was published 

American colonies, now the United m 1786. Harvest had also fedled sereial 

States, were lost to England through years in England, about that time, 
the American war, which ended by the 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 



ASTBONOliinr. 
1.— FORM AND SIZE OF THE EARTH. 

1. To a child the stars seem only points of light, of no size compared 
Trith the earth on which he dwells, and the earth appears to be the centre 
round which they are all shining in a great arched sky. In the early 
ages of the world, when grown men were still children in the knowledge of 
the heavens, this was the universal opinion. The heayens were supposed 
to be a solid arch or Jlrmament, bending down to the edges of the world, 
with the sun and moon circling round this world as the centre of all* 
Wider notions gradually rose, but it was not till Copernicus published 
his new system just before his death in 1543* — ^not 350 years ago — ^that 
the great truth was proclaimed, which every boy at our schools knows 
to-day, that the sun is the centre round which not only the moon and 
the planets, but our globe itself revolves.' 

2. It seems strange that the earth should move thus, without our 
knowing, but it will cease to appear so when we remember that it moves 
as a whole — ^the sea, the clouds, the air, and the landscape together, so 
that there is no change of position in one towards another, no shock 
or interftrence with the daily order of nature, and no sense of motion, but 
a silent gliding through the heavens. It is thus the same as when a 
Toyager, in the cabin of a vessel dropping down a calm river, is uncon- 
scions of the ship's moving while he looks only at the things in the cabin 
around him, which all keep their places and move as he moves. 

3. It is only when he looks to some fixed object on the shore, or on the 
river, and sees his vessel approaching it or leaving it behind, that he 
knows he is being carried onwards. We gain the sense of motion only by 
teeiny our change of position towards objects around us. 

If, however, we did not know that the objects at which we looked were 
themselves stationary, we could not learn whether we or they were 
moving, just as in a railway train everything seems to be rushing past 
while we appear to stand still. This is why we fancy that the sun really 
rises in the east and moves over us till he sets in the west. The motion 
of the earth, which we do not feel, makes it seem as if the sun were 
moving, and the earth were at rest, and it is from other evidence than 

* Charles Y. was then 43 years <M ; Henry YHI. had joat beheaded Catherine 
Howard, and was abont to marnr Ejitherine Parr, his last wife. He was in the 
fortieth year of his reign, and the fifty-second of his age. Francis I., then 49, had 
been kiz^ of France for 28 years. He and Henry were within fbnr years of their 
death (1647). 
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that of our seiiBes, that we accept the statement as coirect, that it is the 
earth that moves while the snn stands stilL 

4. It is the same with onr ideaf of the shape of the earth. In early 
ages, men supposed it was a great plain, ronghened by mountains, and 
Taxied by seas, lakes, and rivers. Children still think of it in this way* 
But if you turn to page 40 of the ^ Fourth Beader," you wiU find many 
things stated from which we know that the earth is round, like an orange, 
not flat like a table. Perhaps a few proofB in addition may be of interest. 

When we see the sun rise in the east each morning, after setting in the 
west the evening before, we cannot doubt its being the same sun, and 
that it must have gone under the earth and round it, from one side to the 
other. That it does not re-appear always at the same place, but in a 
different one each day, as we may find if we observe, is proof that it does 
not pass through any special opening under the earth, but can move 
freely in iU own course. Then, the moon and stars rise and set at every 
point of the horizon, and they could not do so if the earth were any other 
shape than round. The under side of the earth must, besides, have a sky 
like ours, since our sun and moon and planets thus pass below it as they 
do, audit must have day and night, and sunshine, &c., just as we have. 
The earth can therefore rest on nothing, but must float in space, with skies 
all round it. 

5. It is also found that wherever a clear view can be had from a height, 
it may be from a mast-head at sea, or from a mountain top, the horizon 
always, in every part of the earth, forms a circle of which the observer is 
the centre. The view does not fade away in distance and mist, but is a 
sharp and well-marked line, showing that our not seeing farther must rise 
from the sinking of the ocean or Isuidscape below the line of our vision. 
Only a globe could exhibit this peculiarity. 

6. That it is so is confirmed by the additional fact, that the circle of the 
horizon round us increases, as we ascend to a higher point, in just that 
degree in which it must in the case of & globe of a certain size. Thus, the 
portion of the earth's surface seen by MM. Biot and Gkiy Lussac, in their 
great balloon ascent, from the height of nearly five miles, was equal to 
rrrW^h part of the whole round of the globe, and the view from the Peak 
of Teneriffe is about ^^V^rtb. Such a sinking of the horizon into greater 
or lesser circles from whatever point the view be taken — ^the circles being 
greater in proportion to the height from which the observer looks round 
him, is a property belonging only to a globular body. 

7. Other proofs are given in the ''Fourth Beader" and therefore need not 
be repeated. It has been found, however, by very delicate processes, that 
the earth is not a perfect sphere, but is about twenty-seven* miles less in 
diameter from Pole to Pole than through the centre at the equator. But 
this is a deviation so small, that it would make only the 20th of an inch 
difference, in the two diameters, on a globe of 16 inches. 

* Herschel made it 26*478 miles. The latest measurement makes it 26*890. 
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8. The inequalities on the earth's surface caused by mountain ranges, 
are of equally little moment, for they affect the general figure of the earth 
no more than the roughnesses on the rind of an orange do the shape of the 
orange. The highest mountain in the world is Mount Everest, one of the 
Himalayas, which is 29,100 feet, or 5} miles, above the level of the sea, 
and the next is Deodhunga, in the same range, which is 29,000 feet high. 
But these stupendous mountains would be represented on a globe of 16 
inches diameter, by an elevation of not more than about the xouth of an 
inch — ^that is, by two of the smallest visible grains of sand. On such a 
globe, the deepest mine would be represented by a scratch so fine as to be 
invisible without a magnifying-glass, and the ocean would be shown, in 
due proportion to its greatest depth, by a scratch as deep as the two grains 
of sand which stand for the mountains. 

9. The earth at the equator is 7,926 miles in diameter (omitting 
decimals), and at the Poles 7,899 miles, or, to speak in round numbers, its 
general diameter is about 8,000 miles, while its circumference at the 
equator is a little less than 25,000 (24,899). 



MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

1. — ^Day and Night. 

I. The earth being round, only half of its surfia.ce can be presented to 
ihe sun at a time, but as it revolves on its axis once in every twenty-four 
hours, each side receives the sun's light and warmth alternately in that 
-period. The side on which the light shines enjoys Day ; that which is in 
darkness has Night — ^the darkness being only the shadow of the body of 
the earth itself. You can illustrate day and night readily by holding a 
large ball towards a lamp and turning it slowly round from west to east. 
-One half will always lie in the light, while the other half lies in a cone of 
shadow, from the round body of the ball itself. We thus see the stars by 
night, by their shining out from the part of the sky darkened by the 
.shadow of the earth. They are hidden by day in the greater brightness 
•of the sun's light, just as a lamp throws no rays that we can see so long 
4US the sun is shining, but becomes bright when it has set. 

2. — ^The Seasons. 

1. Besides the motion of the earth on its own axis, on which it revolves 
•«very twenty-four hours, there is another and a grander motion by which 
it travels round the sun each year— or, more exactly, in 365 days, 
6 hours, 9 minutes and 10 seconds — > which is equal to a constant 
advance on its journey of about 19 miles a second, or over 68,000 each 
hour, and over 1,600,000 each day! The shape of the orbit in which 
it thus moves is not round but longer than it is broad, that is, an ellipse, 
as shown in Fig. 67. 
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2. If tlia eaitii levolved rouod the eon, with its Poles always 
exacUy north and sonth of the p&tli in which it movea, so as tdways 
tD present the tame parts to the sun, there ironld he no change of 
seasons. The sun'a rays would always MI, in the same proportion, on the 
same parts of the earth's surface, extending from Pole to Pole, and daTB 
and nights wonld, everywhere, be each twelye honrg long (Fig, 65). 

3. But it does not move roand ths snn io this way. It loans over 
at an angle of about 66^' as in Fig. 66, and hence the direction in 
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which Uie son's lays &I1 on it is continually changing, and this change 
causes the seaaoiiB. For it is of course just in proportion to tbe amonnt 
of heat and light recdved &om the son that tiiere is winter or aammer, 
or spring oi autumn. In this illustration the earth is in the same podtiou 
towards the son as at A in Fig. 67- The son's rays are, there, most nearly 
perpendicolat to the snrlacs of the northern hemisphere, and hence it is 
the summer of that region, and the day is at its longest, while they £>11 
obliquely on the southern hemisphere, and thus it is winter there, and 
the day is at its shortest. Alter a time this is reversed, and tbe 
sonthem Pole, as at C, is nearest the son, while the northern Pole is 
away from it ; and hence it is winter in the north, and snniiner at the 

4. The earth, and its encurding atmosphere, weigh at least 
e, ITS, 000, 000,000,000— 6 billions 17S thousands of thousands of millions 
of tons ! How inconceivable most that force be which moves such a 
stupendous weight, night and day, for over, at the rate of more than 19 
miles in a single beat of a pcndolnm ', It iias been found that, if the 
earth were at any time to be suddenly stopped, the heat developed by its 
being so wonld melt the entJxo world, and even diadpate a great part of it 
in vapour ! 

5. Every one most have noticed thnt the sun rises higher in the heavens 
at some seasons than at others— making an arch of greater or less sweep 
through the sUos, and rising and setting in different places as the year 
advances. When it passes high over us at noon, and stays long above 
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the hoiizOQ, ws hare, of caune, long days and greater warmth ; when 
it ma!kes a lower aich, and is Been for a shorter time each daj*, we have 
shorter days and colder weather. It is this position of the earth in! 
relation to £he sun that caases the seasons, with their varyiDg 1eng:th of 
Aay and night and their contrasts of warmth and cold. 

6. Iiot ns loot more closely at the illustiatioa (Fig. 67), however, that 
we may folly uaderetand these phenomena. It is a diagram of the orbit 
orpa£h. in which the earUi moves round the sun, which, as you see, is not 
in R t^Tcle, hat along an ellipse. 

J. Yoa notice that the north and Honth Poles, on which Ihe earUi 
rOTolTes every twenty-tbur hotUB, to make day and night, are not north 
and sonth — that is, perpendicular to the path in which the earth trarelB 
round the son — hut lean at a certain angle, which, as I have already 
told yon, is 66J°, or 23J' off the perpendicular. If you look at the foni 
figures of the earth at different parte of its yearly orbit, you will further 
see that it always keeps the same posilion towards the sun, as tut as 
this inclination is concerned ; the Poles always leaning at the same angle 
froiu the earth's orbit 
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8. It is to this inclination of the earth's axis we owe the seasons. The 
dotted curve is Ihe earth's orbit, as seen in perspective. The sun is 
represented in the centre. At A the earth is in the position when 
summer reigns in the northern hemisphere, and winter in the southern — 
the North Pole being turned towards the light, and the South Pole away 
bma it. On the 21st of June the earth is in what is called its summer 
•olstice*, that is, the son is at its greatest summer distance from the 
equator, and then appears to ttand itill and not to change his distance 
bom the equator for some time. 

* From laldn mt, Oa sim, and lU, to stand. 
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9. On the 2lBt September, tiie earth, haTing trayersed one-fomtli of 
its orbit, has reached the x>OBitioiL B. The poles still point the same 
waj, bat the earth now presents its side, from pole to pole, to the sun, 
and his rays fiiU perpendicularly on the equator. The surface of the 
earth is, therefore, illuminated just as it would be if the poles were per- 
pendicular to its orbit, so as to turn its whole side to the sun. Hence 
day and night are everywhere equal. This is the time of autumn in the 
northern henusphere and of spring in the southern. The 21st September, 
when the sun crosses the equator thus, is called the autumnal equinoxy* 
from its causing equal nights and days. 

10. When the earth has travelled over another quarter of its orbit, it 
arrives, on the 2l8t December, at 0, its winter solstice ; and now its 
South Pole is turned towards the sun, and enjoys the continual day 
which the North Pole enjoyed six months before, while that Pole now 
lies in the shadow of an unbroken night, just as the South Pole lay, in 
June. The rays of the sun now fiill perpendicularly on the tropicf of 
Capricorn, and we have the southern summer and the northern winter. 

11. As Uie earth moves on to the east the days gradually shorten in the 
southern hemisphere, and lengthen in the northern. The circle of daily 
light approaches the poles, and reaches them on the 21st March, 
which is the spring equinox, or time of equal day and night. The earth 
is then at D. The sun's rays now again fall perpendicularly on the 
equator, so as to reproduce the equality of day and night, just as when the 
earth was at B six months before. It is now spring in the northern 
and autumn in the southern hemisphere. 

12. As the earth moves eastward from D, the sun's rays fall perpendi- 
cularly on places farther and fiirther north till, at last, when it has c(»ne 
back to its position at A, they are once more perpendicular to the tropic of 
Cancer, llie northern summer has now again come, and the seasons 
have run their round. 

13. You can understand by this how day and night vary through 
the year, and how the seasons come in their turn. In the course of the 
year, every part of the globe has as many hours of light or day as of 
darkness or night, but they are distributed very differently in different 
latitudes. 

At the equator the days and nights are always twelve hours long ; and 
the farther a point lies from it, the longer are its longest day and its 
longest night, till, at the poles, the year is made up of but one day and 
one night, each lasting six months. 

* Latin, egmUf equal ; noxt noetis, night. 

i From Greek, trepo, to taxn—tropikog, turning. One of the two circles in the 
heavens where the san, as it were, turns, after reacning its greatest declination north 
and sonth. A tropic is also one of two circles on the earth corresponding to these. 
Capricorn is the southern tropic. 
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LENGTH OF THE SEASONS. 

1. Thb seasons ABE NOT OF EQUAL LENGTH, from the fact that the 
earth's orbit is not a circle but an ellipse, and that the sun is not in the 
centre of it, but farther from one end than from the other. Fig. 67 may 
illnstrate this, though not fully, if you imagine the sun moved more than 
its own breadth to the right. It has been put in the centre, only to 
make the preceding explanations more easy. 

From this position of the sun, when you have thus moved it, you will see 
that our winter must be the shortest and summer the longest of the four 
seasons, from the mere fact that the earth has the shortest part of its 
orbit to travel in the one, and the longest in the other. Autumn and 
spring, yon will notice, are neither so short as winter, nor so long as 
summer, though autumn is shorter than spriug. 

The distance to be traversed by the earth in each season is not the 
only cause, however, of shortness or length ; for all the planets, including 
the earth, move faster the nearer they are to the sun, and more slowly 
the farther they are from it. Hence the earth must move more quickly 
in the winter season of the northern hemisphere than during tl^e summer. 
The result is that its — 

Winter lasts for 89* days. 

Spring „ 92-9 „ 

Smnmer „ 93'6 „ 

Autumn ,, 89*7 „ 

2. Thns winter and autumn vary only seven-tenths of a day — ^that is 
16 hotirs and 48 minutes in length ; but spring is 3 days 4 hours and 48 
minutes longer than autumn, and winter is 4 days 14 hours and 24 
minntes shorter than summer. 

The long way of an ellipse is called its larger diameter, or '' major 
axis," and the earth is nearest to the sun when at one end of this ^* axis,'' 
and feffthest from it when at the opposite side. In the first days of 
July it is fSEirthest away, or in aphelion*, and it is nearest the sun, or in 
perihelion, f about the Slst of December. 

3. Hence the sim is nearer us in the northern hemisphere in winter 
and autumn than during spring and summer, and it is coldest when 
the snn is nearest, and warmest when he is farthest off ! He is nearer us 
in winter than in summer ! How can this be explained ? 

4. Yon must remember that, during winter, the sun rises a very little 
way into the heavens, and remains but a short time above the horizon. 
The nights are thus much longer than the days, and the rays of the sun 
fall much more slantingly than in summer. The nights of course receive 
no heat, and this makes the season cold ; and the slanting rays have to pass 
through a greater depth of air, which robs them of their heat. In summer 

* Greek, itpo, from ; liUio*, tbe son. 
t Qreek, p«ri, near ; heUo$, the ran. 
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the long day and the direct rays warm the earth, and it does not get 
time to cool in the short nights ; but it is just the opposite in winter. 

In the southern hemisphere autumn and winter are in the same posi- 
tion towards the sun as spring and summer are with us. In summer 
the earth is nearest the sun there, and farthest ofif in winter ; and hence the 
heat of the one season is greater than in our hemisphere, and the cold of 
the other is much more intense. Bound the Antarctic Pole, indeed, the 
cold is so great as to destroy animal and vegetable Ufe, and make the 
Antarctic continent a desolate wilderness of eternal ice. 

5. The seasons, sb you know, vary according to the distance of a 
place from the equator. There are five zones, or great belts, of climate. 

First, the To&bid Zoni,* reaching 23** 28' on each side of the Equator. 
In this region the sun is vertical twice a year, though it is not so warm, 
after all, at the equator as at the parts which border the tropics, from 
causes explained in the Fourth Header, p. 47, § 4. 

Next come the two Tsmpebatb Zones, reaching, on both sides of the 
Torrid Zone, to the latitude of 66'' from the equator. The Tropic of 
Cancer is the name given to the point in the northern hemisphere where 
the sun appears to turn from its course northward; the Tropic of 
Capricorn, on the other hand, is the point where it seems to turn from its 
southward course — ^these being the points of its greatest bending, or 
declination, north and south. 

In all the regions of the two Temperate Zones the sun never rises to 
the zenith, its greatest height being only 66° above the horizon. 

There are, lastly, two Fbiqid Zones, round the North and South Poles 
respectively. The sun never rises higher than 46° in them, and at the 
Poles themselves, it rises only half that height. For six months in each 
year it descends to the horizon at the extreme north and south, for six 
months together, during their winter, and, in contrast with this, keeps 
above the horizon for six months together in their summer. 

THE MOON. 

1. The moon is a globe 2,153 miles in diameter, or a little more than a 
quarter of the diameter of the earth. The total surfSeu^e of its two hemi- 
spheres is thus equal to a little less than a thirteenth of the surfeu^e of 
our globe. Both sides of the moon, together, are thus smaller than the 
continent of A8ia.t Its solid bulk is little more than the forty-ninth part 
of that of our earth. 

2. The moon presents always the same side to us, as you may your- 
selves see from the permanence of the same marks on its surfiEice, month 
after month. The reason of its doing so is that it takes exactly the 
same time, or very nearly so, to revolve once on its own axis, as it 

* Latin, torreo, to roast, to parob. 

t Alia oontauis 17,000,000 square miles ; the two hemispheres of the moon 
H668,000. 
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takea it to reTolve loimd the earth. We are inside the circle in whiolk 
it moTBB, and coniequontly have only one side lumed to na at any time, 
jnat aa a person in the middle of a circus arena seee only one aide of & 
horse which is mnning round it, thoogh both sides are pieaented by turns 
to a spectator lookiog from the oatside of tlio circle. 

3. The shaded parte of tiie moan's surface, as seen by tu, used to be 
thoDght seas, and are still called so in maps of t^e moon. Bat tbey are, 
in reali^, desolate volcanio regions from vhich rise, in many dinctioni, 
chuns of volcanic moontains, some of them vlth haga craters. The 
-whole snrikce of the moon, indeed, is pitted with datera, some small, bnt 
otiiera oC immense size, one being 114j ^ilea across, another 5S, and 
nnolher 64. 



Kg. es. Uoon in qnarter. 

t. If you think of the appearance of a thick syrup vhea boiling; slowly, 
— its whole surface swollen and roughened by tbe escaping babbles of 
steam, yon have a not inadeqnate picture of the appearance of the 
nr&ee of the moon at large. 

S. If we were able to take a jonmey to the moon, we should find, as we 
kpproached it, that the dark parts, which hoys shape into the eyes, nose, 
■nd mouth of the iace in the moon, are vast plains. The part correspond- 
ing to the left eye is known as the Sea of Serenity — though there is no 
sea norany water at all ID the moon; and that part which corresponds 
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to tlie right eye ia called the Sea of Sboweis. It ii ths daikaat put of Uia 
moon's suilace, and is a dead flat for hua<li«da of milca oa all odes. Tha 
wliole soil U broken up, however, into a honejcomb of datera, and waUs 
of lava, running liks threads or raya in all diiecLions, with, a aolitary peak, 
like that of Tenerifle, here and there, rising suddenly from the level. 

6. Aa we got atill nearer we would aee mountain laoges rising in the 

horizon, Borne atretching awaj in nearly straight lines for hundreds of 

mileB,hat the greater nnmber forming circular chaina. Bays atretch boat 

■ these rugged ctidet, which proved as I have s^d, to be dykea of trap or 

lava, bare and barren aa when they flowed from the crater. No mould <a 



HS'tS. ThQ crater called Oasendj. 

verdure has coTBred them up, aa baa been tha case with the lava of 
Vesuvius, which ia now hidden by vine-olad elopes. Even the lichra 
does nut grow on them, for there is no vegetable or animal life, at least on 
thia aide of the moon. We can even aee where a more recent dyke has 
cut through an earlier one, and can thus flx the comparative age of the 

7. ERiTOBTHBHBS, to which WO may suppose ourselves Ifl have now come, 
ia a circular range of mountaina, 37 miles in diameter. The ascent ia by 
a comparatively easy slope. As gravitation is far leaa on the moon than 
here, we need no mules to aid us, fbi we combine the atrength of a man 
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^tli tlie -weight of a child. We caa boaad from rock to rock more 
lightly than the chamois, and can leap accoea cbasms sU timee broader . 
than we could ventore to attempt on earth. WeiA it not for this coa- 
venient lightness, the task would be impracticable. There has been no 
weatheiing of the rocks to aid m ; they stand in all their rongh angles as 
they first hardened. We at last gsjn the BDmmit, 7,500 feet above the 
plain ontside. The ascent has been gradual ; but on the inner side, as we 
deep cautiously to it, we find the wall of rock ainhing sheer down into an 
ftbyss 1S,SOO feet deep. If we lift a stone— and we easily liH one muoh 
lacgec than we could move on earth— and Uirow it over the edge, it takes 



Fig. 70. The Crater SatotOmnea. 

a very ^oag time to descend — aix times longer thaniu our own world ; and 
as there is no air, it sendu back no TevetberatiDii when it Btiikce the 
ground. Terraces of ashes, left by successive eruptiooe, rise in banks 
round the inner side of this awful chasm, and in tbe centre of the crater 
riaes a mouutaia many thousand feet high. If you were to climb to the 
top of it, yon woold find yooreelf surrounded by a wall of rock 1G,800 feet 
fbet bigh, shutting yoa in, at IS miles distance, on all sides. 

8. Saoh appearances are the grand feature of the surface of the moon. 
It is in fkct a great extinct volcano, with its soil covered with innumer- 
abla'cnten, aa a thick bailing syrup is covered with pita and hollows by 
tha ewaping iteara. The large ctaten are studded over with tmaUer 
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ones, and these again have others all over them, still less in size. The 
great plain£(| some of them 150 miles in diameter, are only the bottom of 
craters, with mountain walls in most cases girding them round ; and in all 
cases these floors, larger or smaller, are snnk below the level of the 
surface round, as if they had settled in this way whUe still soft lava. 
The peak in the middle of the crater is a characteristic of these moon- 
volcanoes. The side of the moon turned towards us may, indeed, be 
regarded as one great sea of extinct volcanoes. 

9. I have supposed one of us taking a journey to the moon ; but.no 
human being could live to reach it, as it has no atmosphere whatever- 
Astronomers have tested this in every way, only to find all proofs of the 
presence of air a- wanting, unless it exist in a state of rarity or lightness 
2,000 times greater than the atmosphere of this earth, which is eqtiivalent 
to saying that it hardly exists at all, even if this conjecture be correct. 

10. The want of an atmosphere has the curious effect of making the 
shadows of all objects on the surface of the moon have the same blackness. 
Eeflections from the various surfeices give different tints of green, brown» 
and other colours ; but the shadows which mottle every part are all alike 
dark. There is no such softening of the view as the air effects with us ; 
no such cloud tints, or aerial softening of the landscape, as delight us here. 
Sunshine falls in unmitigated splendour on the wide desolation during a 
day of two weeks, and darkness, unmitigated in its cold or blackness by 
the presence of an atmosphere, follows through as long a night. 

11. The absence of air in the moon implies absence of water. Atmo- 
spheric pressure is needed to retain seas, rivers, and lakes from rising and 
passing away in vapour ; and there is none there. Of course there can be 
no rain. 

Kor can there be any sound ; for soimd needs air, as a conductor. In 
Humboldt's words, " the moon is a silent and voiceless desert." 

" The moon," he continues, " is nearly such as the earth must have 
been in its primitive state, before being everywhere covered, owing to 
the continuous action of tides and currents, wil^ sedimentary beds rich in 
shells, gravels, and alluvium." But the mountains must be distinguished 
from the plains in this description. The surface of the plains is so 
level, that astronomers and physicists are disposed to think that the 
appearance must be owing to deposits from water — that, in fact, they are 
old sea-bottoms. 

12. But if there be no water on the surface of the moon, what has 
become of the seas which thus once filled the valleys P Professor fSrank- 
land believes that the moon has in past ages passed through geological 
periods much like those of our own world, and, among others, through a 
period when ice played a prominent part in its story. Many authorities 
agree with him more or less fully, and think that there has been a time 
when huge glaciers filled up the lunar plains, leaving behind them, when 
they melted, moraines similar to those of our own glaciers. They think 
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that the valleys and streaks of the moon's surface have not improbably 
been caused by glaciers. 

13. There is the great difficulty, however, in this theory, that no water 
exists now in the moon. Where has that of the melted glaciers gone P 
The idea most generally received is that the mass of the moon was at one 
time at a very lugh temperature, and that it cooled so rapidly from its com- 
parative smallness as to cover its sur&ce with seams and fissures, as we 
now see .them, and to make its interior contract into huge cavernous 
hollows into which the ocean has sunk, beyond the reach even of the 
fierce sunshine of the Innar day. 

14. Frofomxd mathematical study has led some astronomers to think 
that one half of the moon is heavier than the other, the lighter side being 
constantly turned towards the earth. If this be so, possibly the ocean 
which once filled the hollows of this side of it, may have flowed towards 
the other ; and if so, it is possible that the moon may have once had an 
atmosphere all ronnd it which has vanished to the heavier side, as well. 
In that case the invisible side would have both air and water, and may, 
for all we know, have inhabitants. But this theory has been disputed, 
and it is at best a pleasing conjecture. 

15. Thb moon has two motions — one of revolution round the earth; 
the other of rotation on its own axis. These two movements, as has 
been already stated, occupy the same length of time. 

At the time of the new moon, our 

satellite is invisible, from its then J^ (%S^ rp- 

presenting to ns its dark side, as ^^^''^^^ ^f[ " "■••x^^ 

in the illustration (Fig. 71). The fl^ \^ /^ 

splendour of the sun's light also / ^^^ ;|: .^ \ 

hides it. '^ Jt iT ' 

Abont four days elapse between ^^^^^^^^ii^^ii^^f^ 

the disappearance of the moon in ^ ■■^^^%- i 

the east, in the morning, and its ^. .y0 3. %'^ / 

reappearance, in the evening, in ^V^' /l' s ^^^ 

the west, shortly after sunset. The (j^'.. \ * '• •••^^0 

exact beginning of the new moon ^ '^•....j^p...^ 

is in the middle of this interval. ^\ 

Gradually emerging from the ^PooSt 

ran's rays we see it first as a Fig.71. 

slender "silver bow, new hnng 

in heaven," the outside of the bow being turned towards the sun below 
the horizon. The darkened part of its disk is now very perceptible, giving 
rise to the old idea that the new moon has the old moon in its arms. 
But it is only the reflection of light from the earth irradiating the disk 
fiuntly. 

16. Four days after the new moon our satellite reaches its first quarter. 
It now setB three hours after the sun. 
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Between the Bavsiitli and eighth dajs the moon fills to a. half -circle,' at 
its second octant. It is now partly vieible daring the day, llie daily 
movement hringing it above the horizon only ux honis after aunaet. At 
tluB time the featniea of the moon's mrfsce are very clear, and the mgged 
edges Bhow tlie outline of its monntain-chaina. 

Seven days elapee between the firit qnatter and the fuU mom, each 
night showing a more complete circle. It Blill lises and sata later and 
later, always taming the loond aide of its disk lowaids tlia west. 

Fifteen daya after the new moon, it reachea ilx/ult. It now rises nearly 
when the ana sets, and Beta at the sun's rising. 

From the time of the fiiU moon, the same appearancea present them- 
selves in iU waning as were seen in its growth, except that the oatside of 
the disk, as it leasens, ia turned to the east instead of ta the west. 

OBNBRAL AREANQEMENT OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 



Fift- J2. 

The StTN is iJie great centre of our Planetary System, which revolves 
id it in various orbits. It is eqnal in volmne, that is, ia cnbic contents, 
,416,22S globes like our earth, and in weight to 3G4,936. Ita light is 
itenee tlist a ray no larger than that of a wax candle is yet 15,000 
» brighter. 
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The BtupendouB forces evolved by it may be conceived from the fact 
that all the eflTects it produces on this earth are caused by the two 
thousand three hundred millionth part of its beams, for this is the amount 
that £Bdls on the sorfEice of our world — ^the rest streaming through space on 
all sides of us. 

The mass of the sun is only about 355,000 times that of the earth, though 
its volume is over 1,400,000 times greater. ;This is caused by the fact that 
the substance of the sun weighs, volume for volume, only a little more 
than a quarter as much as the substance of which our earth is composed. 
Astronomers have been able to tell the weight of the sun, and have 
found it to be 2,154,106,580,000,000,000,000,000,000 ton»— that is, two 
thousand one hundred and fifty-four millions, one hundred and six thou- 
sand, five hundred and eighty thousands of thousands, of thousands, of 
thousands of millions of tons ! 

2. The nearest planet to the sun is Mebcuby. It revolves roimd the 
sun in 88 of our days, appearing in succession in different phases, like the 
moon. Its orbit is less circular than that of any of the other larger 
planets, and hence it is often much nearer the sun than at other 
times. When nearest, it is, in round numbers, 29 millions of miles from 
it; but it recedes to the distance of over 44 millions, traversing in each 
revolution about 210,000,000 of miles, at a speed of nearly 28 miles a 
second. 

When it comes between us and the sun in its circling round it. Mercury 
is only 49,223,000 miles from us ; but when it has reached the opposite 
extremity of its orbit, beyond the sim, it is 132,000,000 of miles off; and 
seems only a third as large as when near us. 

3. Mercury is nearly six and a half times smaller than the earth, in 
the extent of its sur&ce, and seventeen planets like it would be needed 
to make one of the same volume as this. Its diameter is 3,089 miles, or 
two-fifths of the mean diameter of the earth. The light shines on Mer- 
cury, on an average, seven times more brightly than on us, and the heat 
is as many times greater than ours ; but this includes great variations of 
both light and warmth, for the brightness and heat are ten times greater 
than on this earth, when Mercury is nearest the sun, and only four and 
a half tinges more when it is farthest ofi^ and these changes take place 
within a year of 88 days. It has been found that it has high mountains, 
and valleys lying in deep shadow, some of the mountains that cast this 
appearing to be not less than 11 miles in height. Volcanoes in activity 
have also been believed to have been seen on it. The seasons, as may be 
judg^ from the length of the year and the shape of the orbit, vary 
greatly in length, and recur at short intervals. Mercury weighs four- 
fifths as much as our globe. The force of gravity on it is three-fifths of 
what it is on the earth, and the density of its substance half as much 
again as that of our earth. 

4. Yenus is the planet next after Mercury as we go away from the 
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snn. It moves round the Bnn, in a nearly circular orbit, at a distance of 
68,000,000 miles at the nearest point, and 69,000,000 at the most distant. 
The quantity of light and heat it receives is nearly double that which 
we have, and the shape of its orbit makes the seasons very much alike 
through its year. Like Mercury, it is sometimes an evening and some- 
times a morning star. It has a year of only 225 days. In this time 
it travels more than 430,000,000 of miles, so that its average speed is 
80,000 miles an hour, or 22 miles a second. 

5. The greatest distance of Venus from the earth is 166,000,000 miles, 
but it comes within 24^ millions when nearest. Its diameter is nearly 
the same as that of our earth, being 8,108 miles ; and it turns on its axis 
in only 35 minutes less than our earth turns on its. 

6. like Mercury and our earth, Venus has mountains, some of which 
have been estimated at not less than 27 miles in vertical height. Au 
atmosphere seems to wrap it round, and give it twilight and dawn like 
ours. Its seasons, though of nearly equal length, are varied in a striking 
way by the fact of the planet's leaning very much over in its revolution 
in its orbit. This causes its polar regions to suffer alternately a scorching 
summer and a freezing winter, while at the equator, towards the equi- 
noxes, the heat (unless indeed there be a veil of clouds to temper the rays 
of the sun) must be double as great as any we endure. 

At the poles there seem signs of the existence of snowy regions; 
but all the fSacts stated with regard to this planet must be received 
with caution, as later observations have hardly confirmed the conclusions 
of earlier observers. 

7. The third planet in nearness to the sun is t)ur earth ; but as we have 
already described it very fully in our different Readers, we pass on to 
the fourth — the planet Mabs. 

Mars sheds a red light when seen by the naked eye, but this passes to 
a yellower tint when it is looked at through a telescope. At its greatest 
distance from the sun, Maxs is 159,000,000 of miles from it, and when 
nearest it is 132,000,000 off, which shows that its orbit is far from 
circular. Its distances from our earth, however, vary still more; for 
while at times it is 256,000,000 of miles from us, it is only 35,000,000 at 
others. Mars travels along its orbit at about 16 miles a second. Its 
diameter is a little less than half that of our earth. It revolves on its 
axis in about 24^ hours. 

8. The reddish and bright spots on this planet are generally supposed 
to be dry land, while dark-bluish spots which appear on it are 8upi>osed 
to be seas. Its red colour has been by some thought to rise from the 
colour of its rocks, while others have fancied that the vegetation on the 
planet, if there be any, is red instead of green; and still others have 
ascribed the colour to the effect of clouds. The seasons in Mars have keen 
polar winters, which, strange to say, show their snows at the opposite 
poles in turn. We can watch the fall and thaw of these snows, and tell 
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what kind of winter there has been on the planet ! The Southern Pole, 
like our own, is the colder and has most ice. 

9. Snow implies clouds, and clouds imply an atmosphere, so that Hare 
must have one; and there are indications that hurricanes and storms 
rage there as well as here. 

The year of Mars is 687 of our days. 

10. As we g^ farther off from the sun, we next come upon a peculiar 
class of bodies — ^the Asteroids, or minor planets, sometimes called the 
telescopic planets* The number now discovered is about one hundred, 
and it increases every year. They are all situated between Mare and 
Jupiter, and their orbits are all comparatively close together, often, indeed, 
interlacing one another. 

The zone or belt of the heavens in which these minute planets are 
found is 248,000,000 of miles in breadth, but throughout this space they 
are very irregularly distributed, 81 of them being within 50,000,000 miles 
of Mars, with a distance between them, on an average, of only 990,000 
miles. 

The middle of this vast zone is 260,000,000 miles from the sun. The 
length of the year in the asteroids that float through this immense abyss 
of space varies from 3 years and 3 months to 6 years and 3 months, and 
many of their orbits are so elliptical that very great differences result in 
their distance from the sun at different times. 

11. Yesta is the brightest of the whole class, and is visible to the naked 
eye in a very clear sky. It revolves round the sun, at a mean distance of 
2^3,000,000 miles, in 3 years and 8 months. Its size may be judged from 
its diameter being only about 300 miles. Its surface is only about a ninth 
part as large as that of Europe. 

JuKO is invisible to the naked eye. Its orbit, at its fEoihest, bears it 
300,000,000 of miles away from the sun, but it comes within 180,000,000 
at its nearest. Its diameter is only 360 miles, and its year is 4 of our 
years, and 4 months. 

Cbbxs is the fifty-sixth of the group in distance from the sun, and has 
a reddish colour, with a brightness between that of Juno and Yesta. The 
year of this little planet is 1,680] of our days, or 4 years and 220 days. 
Its diameter seems to be about 200 miles, or a fortieth of that of our globe. 

12. Pallas, which is the next of the larger asteroids, is 320,000,000 miles 
away from the sun at its aphelion, but approaches to within 200,000,000 
when nearest it. It sheds a beautiful yellow light, and appears as a star 
of the seventh magnitude when least distant from the earth. The small- 
nesB in size of the whole group to which it belongs may be judged from 
the fact that though Pallas is the largest of them all, its diameter is only 
about 600 miles. Most of the others are so small that their diameters 
caxmot be measured : indeed many of them have a surfiEU)e no larger than 
that of an English county, and a good walker could easily go round them 
on foot in a day. 
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The number of asteroids composizig this belt of miniature worlds can- 
not be correctly fixed, bnt it has been calculated firom mathematical 
reasoning that it mnst be about 160,000. Possibly this may be too high. 

13. JupiTBB. The largest of all the planets, Jupiter, next meets ns in our 
progress through the awful spaces of the heavens, but before we reach it 
we must have i>a8sed through nearly 500,000,000 miles firom the sun, a 
distance which is more than fiye times that of the earth from that orb. 
In this inconceiTable remoteness, whi6h is yet the yery threshold, as it 
were, of the dominions of the Eternal, Jupiter revolves in an orbit 
whidi bears it, when at its aphelion, 520,000,000 miles from the central 
orb, and leads it back, at its near sweep, to within 472,000,000 miles of it. 
Its course round this immense ellipse requires 12 years, at 30,000 miles 
an hour, which is eighty times more than the swiftness of a cannon ball. 

At its greater distance from the earth, an expanse of 617,000,000 of 
miles sejMurates us from this planet. In size it is stupendous, for it is 
1,400 times larger than our world, which we think so immense. If it 
were as near us as the moon is, this vast bulk would make a disk 1,200 
times as large as that of our moon at its foil. 

14. Jupiter revolves on itself in about 10 hours, so that its day and night 
are less than half as long as ours, but as its poles are nearly at right angles 
to the line of its path, there is little difference of leng^ in day and night 
over the greater part of its surface throughout its long year. At 
the poles, alternately, the sun is visible for nearly six years, and hidden 
for an equal period. Summer reigns through the whole year in the 
regions near its equator; its ^temperate zones rejoice in a perpetual 
spring, and its poles suffer a continual winter. The heat and light 
received by Jupiter from the sun can be but little at such a distance 
compared with the amount received by our earth, but it may be that the 
internal heat of the planet itself, and special characteristics of its clouds 
or soil may make up the deficiency. The year of Jupiter, as we have 
seen, is equal to 12 of ours. 

15. One of the greatest peculiarities of this planet are the belts or patches 
that stretch across it — some greyish, others rose coloured — some darker 
some lighter. There are also spots of various sizes and forms here and 
there over the huge disk. 

These phenomena are regarded as resulting firom the movements of 
great bodies of clouds in the atmosphere pf Jupiter, and seem to indicate, 
by the changes seen in them, the prevalence of light winds, like our trade 
winds, but blowing in the opposite direction. 

Although Jupiter Is so much larger than our world it is much lighter, 
weighing less, bulk for bulk, than a quarter as much as our earth does. 

16. Jupiter has four moons which move round it as our moon moves 
round our earth, but they move more rapidly than our moon. Their 
distances are far greater, for the most part, from the planet they attend, 
than our moon is from us, for, while the nearest is 278,000 miles off, the 
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otheiB are regpecUvely 4*3,000 707,000, and 1,2*3,000 miles away, Thoa 
tiifl moat remote of the four reToWes in an orbit of nearly 2} millions of 
miles in diameter ! Their size is in proportion to Qie mighty oib they 
serve. One is 39 miles more in diiunetei than our moon, a second 387 
miles more ; a third 1,426 miles more, and t^e fourth 909 miles more. 
The fint Aod second are of a bluish colour; the third is yelloir, and the 
fjortli reddish. 

17. Sathbh. We next come to Satnm, which baa eight tnooos for 
Jupiter's fonr, and has besides a system of rings which no other 
planetary body exhibits. Bome of these shine with a golden light, othen 
are ttanspaient. (Fig. 73.) 



Fig. 73. 

When brthest distant from the son, Satnm is 960,000,000 of miles off 
in the immensities of space, hut the sun is more than 100,000,000 miles 
nearer one eud of the ellipse of its orbit than the other, so that when in 
perihelion it is ahont BSS,000,000 miles from the central light. To travel 
this tremendous sweep takes the planet 29 yean and 167 days, which is 
the length of its year. It speedson in this path at the rats of 22,000 miles 
an hour. At its ^rthest from our earth it is 1,057,000,000 miles from us, 
and at its nearest to as 761,000,000 miles. Its diameter through its equator 
is 7o,100 miles, or 9^ times that of our earth, hut it is so fattened at ife 
polee that its diameter throvgh them is only 68,270 miles or 8J times that 
of the eArth. Tbos, to travel roond their gigantic world, the inhabitanb 
of Satnm, if there be any, have to go 214,000 miles the one way, or 
.236,000 the other. Its siie, however, is no index to its solidity, for it is 
c<nnpaBed of matter seren times lighter than onr earth. It revolves on its 
axis in 10} hours, day and night succeeding each other at an interval of 
about five hours, 

18. Lite that of the earth, Saturn's aids shows a striking inclination 
bomtlie path of its orbit; and hence its leBscms vaiy on different parta 
of it. Each of tlum lasts more than seven of onr years, and there is 
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an interval of nearly fifteen years between the sntnmn and ipiing 
eqainoxes, and betveen the stunmec and winter 8ol«ticee. 

Tha rings Tonnd Saturn may be broadly diitingaiehed into three ; aa 
onter one of a giayiili tint, 10,000 miles broad. Tlien, at an iatecval of 
1,'(K) milea comes the middle one, whicb is mora laminoua than the planet 
iteelf. Its bteadtb is 18,300 miles. A tliird, dark, almost purplish, ling, 
comes next, joining the uiddla ring. It ia 9,000 miles broad, and its inner 
edge ia 10,lfiO miles from the body of tha planaL Tha entire breadth 
of tha ring system is thns over 39,000 mHea, but its thickneos is probably 
not more than 100 miles. 



^ 



S 



This wondrous system of rings is tliotight by the latest observers to be 
nothing less than a vsst stream of satellites, cAnntlaes as the sands on 11m 
sea shore for multitude, forming a Imninona girdle round the planet. 

IS. The eight moons of Saturn revolve round it at distances mnging 
from 119,000 to 2,292,000 miles — four of them being nearer to it than 
our moon is to us, while tlie farthest off is tea times forthex from it tlian 
it ia from our earth to the moon. 

The seasons of Batum ara no less strange than its straoture. Daring 
fifteen of our years tha sun does not leave its north pole, and during 
these years a nigltt equally long rests on its sonth pole, afto vbiob the 
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case IB reversed for the aame period. What must be the cold of regions 
thus deprived of light and heat so long ! 

As in the case of Jupiter, the body of the planet is marked by great 
beltSy which are probably the reflection of light from vast masses of 
clond. 

20. XTbanus. The planet Uranns was discovered by Sir William Herschel 
in 1781, and is still deeper and deeper in the recesses of space than 
Satnm. Its distance from the sun varies between 1,743,000,000 and 
1,913,000,000 miles, and in round numbers it is 2,000,000,000 of miles 
from oar earth ! 

Uranus is 82 times larger than our earth, and, like Saturn, it has 
eight moons, the nearest of which goes round it in two days, while the 
farthest off takes 108. From Uranus the sun looks only the 370th part 
as large as it does to us, and the heat and light received from it by the 
planet are in the same proportion. Perhaps the eight moons help to 
brighten its gloomy nights. It takes 84 years for Uranus to revolve 
round the sun, so that that is the length of one of its years. The 
matter of which it is composed is only, bulk for bulk, a sixth part as 
heavy as the matter of our globe. 

21. Nbptunii. Neptune, the most remote of the known planets of our 
system, revolves in its orbit round the sun, at a distance from that 
body of 2,862,000,000 ! It takes 165 of our years to make one of its, 
for so long is it in going round its orbit, though it motes onward 
night and day, for ever, at a speed of 12,400 miles an hour. The light 
and heat received by it from the sun are little more than the thousandth 
part of that which is received by us. The density of the matter of 
Neptune is less than a fourth of that of the matter of our earth. Only 
one moon has yet been discovered attending it. 



NoTB. — ^The exquisite lines on the next page are a translation from the 
Spanish of Lopez de Yega (1562-1635), by Henry Richard, third Lord 
Holland, husband of the celebrated Lady Holland, friend of Sydney 
Smith, Macaulay, and many other distinguished men. He died in 1840, 
while a member of Lord Melbourne's Cabinet, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and is buried in Westminster Abbey. Lopez wrote 
no fewer than 497 pUtySf twenty-one religious poems, and a great number 
of minor pieces. 
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THE STAEBY FIEMAMENT.— Xord EoOand. 

m 

I GAZE upon your orbs of light, 
The countless stars that gem the sky ; 

Each in its sphere serenely bright, 
Wheeling its course— how silently. 

While in the mantle of the night 
Earth and its cares and troubles lie. 

Temple of light and loyeliness, 

And throne vf grandeur ! — can it be 

That souls whose kindred loftiness 
Nature hath framed to rise to thee 

Should pine within this narrow place, 
This prison of mortality P 

What madness from the path of right 

For oyer leads our steps astray, 
That, reckless of thy pure delight. 

We turn from this diyine array. 
To chase a shade that mocks the sight — 

A good that yanisheth away ? 

Awake, ye mortals ! raise your eyes 

To these eternal starry spheres ! 
Look on these glories of the skies. 

And see how poor this world appears, 
With all its pomps and yanities. 

With all its hopes and all its fears. 

Who can look forth upon this blaze 
Of heayenly lamps, so brightly shining 

Through the unbounded yoid of space, 
A hand unseen their course assigning — 

All moying with unequal pace, 
Tet in harmonious concord joining ; 

Who sees the silyer chariot moye. 
Of the bright mx)on, and, gliding slow. 

The star whose influence from aboye 
Sheds knowledge on the world below ; 

And the resplendent queen of loye. 
All bright and beautifally glow 
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Wlio that hath seen these splendours roll, 

And gazed on this majestic scene, 
But sigh'd t' escape the world's control, 

Spuming its pleasures poor and mean — 
To burst the bonds that bind the soul. 

And pass the gulf that yawns between ? 

Ck>ifPOS£noH. — ^Write the sentiments and images of these yerses in 
proee. 



MY SETTLEMENT IN YOBKSBJBE.— Sydney Smith. 

For notice of Sydney Smith see Notes, p. 119. 

A DiNEB out, a wit, and a popular preacher, I was suddenly 
caught up by the Archbishop of York, and transported to my 
living in Yorkshire, where there had not been a resident clergy- 
man for a hundred and fifty years. Fresh from London, not 
knowing a turnip from a carrot, I was compelled to farm three 
hundred acres, and without capital to build a parsonage house. 

I asked and obtained three years' leave from the Archbishop, 
in order to effect an exchange, if possible ; and fixed myself 
meantime at a small village two miles from York, in which 
was a fine old house of the time of Qneen Elizabeth, where 
resided the last of the squires, with his lady, who looked as if 
she had walked straight out of the Ark, or had been the wife 
of Enoch. He was a perfect specimen of the Trullibers of 
old; he smoked, hunted, drank beer at his door with his 
grooms and dogs, and spelt over the county paper on Sundays. 

At first he heard that I was a Jacobin and a dangerous 
fellow, and turned aside as I passed; but. at length, when he 
found the peace of the village undisturbed, harvests much as 
nsual, Juno and Ponto uninjured, he first bowed, then called, 
and at last reached such a pitch of confidence, that he used to 
bring the papers, that I might explain the difficult words to 
him ; actually discovered that I had made a joke, laughed till I 
thought he would have died of convulsions, and ended by invit- 
ing me to see his dogs. 

All my efforts for an exchange having failed, I asked and 
obtained firom my friend the Archbishop another year to build 
in. And I then set my shoulder to the wheel in good earnest, 
sent for an architect; he produced plans which would have 
mined me. I made him my bow : *^ You build for glory, Sir ; 
I, for use." I returned him his plans, with five and twenty 
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ponnds, and sat down in my thinking-chair ; and in a few hours 
Mrs. Sydney and I concocted a plan which has produced what 
I called the model of parsonage-honses. 

I then took to horse, to provide bricks and timber ; was advised 
to make my own bricks of my own clay ; of course when the kiln 
was opened, all bad ; mounted my horse again, and in twenty- 
four hours had bought thousands of bricks and tons of timber. 
Was advised by neighbouring gentlemen to employ oxen; 
bought four, Tug and Lug, Haul and Brawl ; but Tug and 
Lug took to fainting, and required buckets of sal-volatile, and 
Haul and Brawl to lie down in the mud. So I did as I ought 
to have done at first, — ^took the advice of a farmer, instead of 
the gentlemen ; sold my oxen, bought a team of horses, and at 
last, in spite of a frost, which delayed me six weeks, in spite of 
walls running down with wet, in spite of the advice and re- 
monstrances of friends, in spite of an infant of six months old, 
who had never been out of the house, I landed my family in 
my new house nine months after laying the first stone, on the 
20th of March ; and performed my promise to the letter to the 
Archbishop, by issnbg forth at JinigU with a lantern to 
meet the last cart with the cook and the cat, which had stuck 
in the mud, and fairly established them before twelve o'clock 
at night, in the new parsonage house ; a feat, taking ignorance, 
inexperience, and poverty into consideration, requiring, I assure 
you, no small degree of energy. 

It made me a very poor man for years, but I never repented 
it. I turned school-master, to educate my son, as I conld not 
afford to send him to school. Mrs. Sydney turned school- 
mistress, to educate my girls, as I could not afford a governess. 
I turned farmer, as I could not let my land. A man-servant 
was too expensive, so I caught up a little garden-girl, made 
like a millstone, christened her Bunch, put a napkin in her 
hand, and made her my butler. The girls taught her to read, 
Mrs. Sydney to wait, and I undertook her morals; Bunch 
became the best butler in the county. 

I had little furniture, so I bought a cart-load of deals ; took 
a carpenter (who came to me for parish relief) called Jack 
Bobinson, with a face like a full-moon, into my service; 
established him in a barn, and said ** Jack, furnish my house 1 " 
Yon see the result I At last it was suggested that a carriage 
was much wanted in the establishment. After diligent search, 
I discovered in the back settlements of a York coachmaker an 
ancient green chariot, supposed to have been the earliest inven- 
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iion of the kind. I broaght it home in trintnph to my admiring 
family. Being somewhat dilapidated, the village tailor lined 
it, the village blacksmith repaired it ; nay, bat for Mrs. Sydney's 
earnest entreaties we believe the village painter would have 
exereised his genius upon the exterior ; it escaped this danger, 
however, and the result was wonderful. 



THE BAD SQUIfiB.— CAorfc* Kinggleg. 
For notice of Ur. Eingdey, mo Fifth Beader, p. 21S. 

The merry brown hares came leaping 

Over the crest of the hill. 
Where the clover and oom lay sleeping 

Under the moonlight stilL 
Leaping late and early, 

TUl under their bile and their tread. 
The swedes and the wheat and the barley 

Ley cankered and trampled and dead. 
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A poacher's widow lay siglxing 
On the cdde of the white chalk bank, 

Where under the gloomy fir- woods 
One spot in the ley throve rank. 

She watched a long tuft of clover, 

Where rabbit or hare never ran : 
For its black sour haulm covered over 
The blood of a murdered man. 

She thought of the dark plantation, 
And the hares, and her husband's blood, 

And the voice of her indignation 
Bose up to the throne of God. 

" I am long past wailing and whining — 

I have wept too much in my life : 
I've had twenty years of pining 

As an English labourer's wife. 

* A labourer in Christian England, 

Where they cant of a Saviour's name, 
And yet waste men's lives like the vermin's 
For a few more brace of game. 

** There's blood on your new foreign shrubs, squire. 
There's blood on your pointer's feet ; 

There's blood on the game you sell, squire, 
And there's blood on the game you eat. 

** You made him a poacher yourself, squire, 
When you'd give neither work nor meat, 

And your barley-fed hares robbed the garden 
At our starving children's feet ; 

'* When, packed in one reeking chamber, 
Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay ; 

While the rain pattered in on the rotting bride-bed, 
And the walls let in the day ; 

** When we lay in the burning fever 

On the mud of the cold clay floor. 
Till you parted us all for three months, squire. 

At the dreary workhouse door. 
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" We quarreled like brutes, and who wonders ? 

What self-respect could we keep, 
Worse housed than your hacks and your pointers, 

Worse fed than your hogs and your sheep ? 

** Our daughters with base-bom babies 

Have wandered away in their shame ; 
If your misses had slept, squire, where they did. 

Tour misses might do the same. 

" Can your lady patch hearts that are breaking 

With handfals of coals and rice. 
Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 

A little below cost price P 

'* You may tire of the jail and the workhouse, 

And take fhe allotments and schools. 
But youVe run up a debt that wiU neyer 

Be paid us by penny-dub rules. 

<< In the season of shame and sadness, 

In the dark and dreary day. 
When scrofula, gout, and madness 

Are eating your race away ; 

*' When to kennels and liveried yarlets 

You have cast your daughter's bread. 
And, worn out with liquor and harlots, 

Your heir, at your feet, lies dead ; 

'< When your youngest, the mealy-mouthed rector, 

Lets your soul rot acdeep to the grave. 
You will find in your Gk)d the protector 

Of the freeman you femcied your slave.'' 

She looked at the tuft of clover, 

And wept till her heart grew light ; 
And at last, when the passion was over, 

Went wandering into the night. 

But the merry brown hares came leaping 

Over the uplands still. 
Where the clover and com lay sleeping, 

On the side of the white chalk hill. 

GoMPOsmoN. — ^Write the snbstaDce of this poem in prose. 
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THE RIGHT USE OF MONEY.— Jo^n Ruskin. 
For notice of Mr. Buakin, see p. 102. 

You know the lesson that is given as nnder the form of a story 
about money. Money was given to the servants to make use 
of: the unprofitable servant dug in the earth, and hid his 
Lord's money. Well, we, in onr poetical and spiritual applica- 
tion of this, say, that of course money doesn't mean money, 
it means wit, it means intellect, it means influence in high 
quarters, it means everything in the world except itself. And 
do not you see what a pretty and pleasant come-o£f there is 
for most of us, in this spiritual application ? Of course, if we 
had wit, we would use it for the good of our fellow-creatures. 
But we haven't wit. Of course, if we had influence with the 
bishops, we would use it for the good of the Church; but 
we haven't any influence with the bishops. Of course, if we 
had political power, we would use it for the good of the 
nation ; but we have no political power ; we have no talents 
entrusted to us of any sort or kind. It is true we have a little 
money, but the parable can't possibly mean anything so vulgar 
as money ; our money's our own. 

I believe, if you think seriously of this matter, you will feel 
that the first and most literal application is just as necessary 
a one as the other — that the story does very specially mean 
what it says — plain money; and that the reason we don't at 
once believe it does so, is a sort of tacit idea that while thought, 
wit, and intellect, and all power of birth and position, are 
indeed given to us, and, therefore, to be laid out for the Giver, 
— our wealth has not been given to us ; but we have worked 
for it, and have a right to spend it as we choose. • I think you 
will find that is the real substance of our understanding in 
this matter. Beauty, we say, is given by God^-it is a talent ; 
strength is given by God-^it is a talent ; position is given by 
God — ^it is a talent ; but money is proper wages for our day's 
work — ^it is not a talent, it is a due. We may justly spend it on 
ourselves, if we have worked for it. 

And there would be some shadow of excuse for this, were 
it not that the very power of making the money is itself only 
one of the applications of that intellect or strength whidi we 
confess to be ialents. Why is one man richer ^an another ? 
Because he is more industrious, more persevering, and more 
sagacious. Well, who made him more persevering or mora 
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sagacions than others ? That power of endurance, that quick- 
ness of apprehension, that cahnness of judgment, which enable 
him to seize the opportunities that others lose, and persist in 
the lines of conduct in which others fail — are these not talents ? 
— ^are they not, in the present state of the world, among the 
most distinguished and influential of mental gifts ? And is it 
not wondeiful, that while we should be utterly ashamed to use 
a superiority of body, in order to thrust our weaker compan- 
ions aside from some place of advantage, we unhesitatingly 
use our superiorities of mind to thrust ti^em back from what- 
ever good that strength of mind can attain. You would be 
indignant if you saw a strong man walk into a theatre or a 
lecture-room, and calmly choosing the best place, take his 
feeble neighbour by the shoulder, and turn him out of it into 
the back seats, or the street. You would be equally indignant 
if you saw a stout fellow thrust himself up to a table where 
some hungry children were being fed, and reach his arm over 
their heads and take their bread from them. But you are not 
the least indignant if, when a man has stoutness of thought 
and swiftness of capacity, and, instead of being long-armed 
only, has the much greater gift of being long-headed — you think 
it perfectly just that he should use his intellect to take the 
bread out of the mouths of all the other men in the town who 
are of the same trade mth him ; or use his breadth and sweep of 
sight to gather some branch of the commerce of the country 
into one great cobweb, of which he is himself to be the central 
spider, making every thread vibrate "With the points of his 
claws, and commanding every avenue with the facets of his 
eyes. You see no injustice in this. 

But there is injustice; and, let us trust, one of which 
honourable men will at no very distant period disdain to be 
guilty. In some degree, however, it is indeed not unjust ; in 
some degree it is necessary and intended. It is assuredly just 
that idleness should be surpassed by energy ; that the widest 
influence should be possessed by those who are best able to 
wield it ; and that a wise man, at the end of his career, 
should be better off than a fool. But for that reason, is the 
fool to be wretched, utterly crushed down, and left in all the 
suffering which his conduct and capacity naturally inflict ? — 
Not so. What do you suppose fools were made for ? That 
you might tread upon them, and starve them, and get the 
better of them in every possible way ? By no means. They 
were made that wise people might take care of them. That 
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is the true and plain fact ooneeming the relations of every 
strong and wise man to the world abont him. He has hu 
strength given him not that he may crash the weak, bnt that 
he may support and guide them. In his own household he is 
to be the guide and the support of his children ; out of his 
household he is still to be the &ther, that is, the guide and 
support of the weak and the poor ; not merely of the meri- 
toriously weak and the innocently poor, but of the guiltily 
and punishably poor ; of the men who ought to have known 
better— of the poor who ought to be ashamed of themselves. 

It is nothing to give pension and cottage to the widow who 
has lost her son ; it is nothing to give food and medicine to 
the workman who has broken his arm, or the decrepit woman 
wasting in sickness. But it is something to use your time and 
strength to war with the waywardness and thoughtlessness of 
manland ; to keep the erring workman in your service till 
you have made him an unerring one ; and to direct your 
fellow-merchant to the opportunity which his dullness would 
have lost. This is much ; but it is yet more, when you have 
fully achieved the superiority which is due to you, and acquired 
the wealth which is the fitting reward of your sagacity, if you 
solemnly accept the responsibility of it, as it is the helm and 
guide of labour far and near. For you who have it in your 
hands, are in reality the pilots of the power and effort of the 
State. It is entrusted to you as an authority to be used for 
good or evU, just as completely as kingly authority was ever 
given to a prince, or military command to a captain. And, 
according to the quantity of it that you have in your hands, 
you are the arbiters of the will and work of England ; and 
the whole issue, whether the work of the State shall suffice 
for the State or not, depends upon you. You may stretch out 
your sceptre over the heads of the English labourers, and say 
to them, as they stoop to its waving, '* Subdue this obstacle 
that has baffled our faliLers, put away this plague that consumes 
our children ; water these dry places, plough these desert ones, 
carry this fopd to those who are in hunger ; carry this light to 
those who are in darkness ; carry this life to those who are in 
death ; " or on the other side you may say to her labourers : 
** Here am I ; this power is in my hand ; come, build a mound 
here for me to be throned upon, high and wide ; come, make 
crowns for my head, that men may see them shine from far 
away ; come, weave tapestries for my feet, that I may tread 
softly on the silk and purple ; come, dance before me, that I 
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may be gay ; and sing sweetly to me, that I may slumber ; so 
shall I live in joy, and die in honour." And better than snch 
an honourable death, it were that the day had perished wherein 
we were bom, and the night in which it was said there is a 
child conceived. 

I trust, that in a little while, there will be few of our rich 
men who, through carelessness or covetousness, thus forfeit 
the glorious office which is intended for their hands. I said, 
just now, that wealth ill-used, was the net of the spider, 
entangling and destroying : but wealth well used, is as the net 
of the sacred fisher, who gathers souls of men out of the deep. 
A time will come — ^I do not think even now it is far from us — 
when thi& golden net of the world's wealth will be spread 
abroad 'as the flaming meshes of morning cloud are over the sky ; 
bearing with them the joy of light and the dew of the morning, 
as well as the summons to honourable and peaceM toil. What 
less can we hope from your, wealth than this, rich men of Eng- 
land, when once you feel fully how, by the strength of your 
possessions — not, observe, by the exhaustion, but by the ad- 
ministration of them and the power — you can direct the acts, 
— command the energies — inform the ignorance — prolong the 
existence, of the whole human race ; and how, even of worldly 
wisdom, which man employs faithfully — ^it is true, not only that 
her ways are pleasantness, but that her paths are peace ; and 
that, for all the children of men, as well as for those to whom 
she is given, Length of days are in her right hand, as in her 
left hand Riches and Honour ? 



LIFE. — Dr, Cunningham Geikie. 

Author of ** Life, a Book for Young Men," &c. 

Bebnabd used to say that he could not look at the sun shining 
in his strength, or at the moon in her brightness, or at the 
white flock of stars, without thinking of that hour when he 
would weep that he should see their face no more, because 
the time haid come when they must die, while he lived on, for 
ever. The multitudinous waves rise and sink ceaselessly, for 
ever, over the illimitable waters that round our life; each 
wave itself an eternity! The life of one soul outruns the 
aggregate ot the lives of all men from the beginning of time to 
the last trumpet ; and time passes so quickly. It fades away 
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round ns, moment by moment, like a dream, and reveals the 
changeless infinite beyond. Each instant is eternity till it 
comes, and the moment it is gone is eternity again. For 
what is onr life bnt the thin spray of a broken wave dashed up 
from the deep to glitter for an instant in the light, and then 
fall back into the abyss ? Or what is time itself bat a thread 
of light in the infinite darkness before and after, with life for 
a mote, seen for a moment as it floats across it. 

** Like as the damask rose yon see. 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the sun or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 
E*en such is man : whose thread is spun 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. — 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth. 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth. 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes, — and man — ^he dies ! 

Like to the grass that's newly sprung. 

Or like a tale that's new beg^un, 

Or like the bird that's here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan, 

E'en such is man ; who li^es by breath. 

Is here, now there, in life and death. — 

The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dew ascended. 

The hour is short, the span not long. 

The swan's near death ; man's life is done." * 

It is hard to believe that we have lived as long as we have. 
The child thinks the old man's life an age ; but the old man 
looks back on it as a hand-breadth. Yet we cannot bring our- 
selves to realise that it will soon be over. The moment given 
us is to last for ever. But it was the same with the genera- 
tions that have lived before us. Yet where are the busy 
crowds that filled the world before we were bom ? They 
had their days filled with as many cares and occupations as 
ours have. Go back no farther than the beginning of this 
century. Where are our countrymen and countrywomen of 
that day ? Their life was warm in them once. Some were 
caring for their young families then as some are now ; some 

* S. WosteU, 1802. 
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marrying ; some following the past generation to the grave. 
The ploughman whistled as he cut the farrow; the sailor 
heaved the anchor, or dropped it, to his rough << Yo ho ! " 
the smith was busy at his forge, and wiped his brows, as he 
rested the hammer on his anvH and gossiped with the neigh- 
bours on the latest news. They met at markets, and chnrches, 
and on the Exchange. The fairs had their buyers and sellers, 
and their gaping crowds to see the clowns and the giants. 
Men were of all kinds then as now. Here, you had an honest 
fellow that would put himself about to serve you : yonder, one 
who had no thought but to cozen you. They were feasting in 
the great man's house, and watering a crust with tears in 
many a poor widow's garret; all that the poor orphans had 
among them. Where are they all now ? Not one of them, or 
hardly one, but is a pale ghost, gone for ever from the light of 
the sun ! Their memory has long ago faded from among men, 
and no one knows that ever they existed. They are faded and 
gone like the flowers that once pleased them in the sweet 
summer fields and gardens of Long- Ago. 

Nora.— Bernard.— Abbot of Glairvanx, of coxmption, and did much in his day 

in what is now the Department of the to keep alive the religions life of Western 

Jnia, France. He was a man of great Europe. Bom 1091, died 1168. 
natural genius ; a true ascetic in an age 



XJKPADING BEAUTY.— TAomcM Carew, 1640. 

fiorn in Gloncesterahire, 1589 ; died, 1639. He was a gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber, and ** Taster-in-general " to Charles I. 

He that loyes a rosy cheek. 

Or a coral lip admires. 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must melt away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires : 
Where these are not, I despise 
Loyely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 
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HADBIAN. — Dean Merivale and Edinburgh Review. 

Charles Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely, bom in 1808. Author of a fine 
translation of the ** Iliad " and of the ** History of the Bomans under the 
Empire," from which this extract is taken. It is our best history of the 
penod. The Edinburgh Review was begun in 1802, by Francis Jeffrey, 
Sydney Smith, Henry Brougham, and other Whigs, and has been the 
organ of that party ever since. 

On the whole, I am disposed to regard the reign of Hadrian as 
the best of the imperial series, marked by endeavonrs at 
reform and improvement in every department of administra- 
tion in all quarters of the empire. The character of the ruler 
was mild and considerate, far-seeing and widely observant, 
while the ebnllitions of passion which clouded his closing 
career were confined at least to the small circle of his con- 
nections and associates. His defects and vices were those of his 
time, and he was, indeed, altogether the fallest representative of 
his time, the complete and crowning product, as far as we can 
judge, of the crowning age of Roman civilisation. 

His person and countenance, which we have unusual means 
of figuring to ourselves &om the number of his busts, statues, 
and models, corresponded well with his character. With Hadrian 
the Roman type of features begins to disappear. Hadrian is 
neither Greek nor Roman ; he is of no race nor country ; but 
rather what we might deem the final result of a blending of 
many breeds and the purest elements. He reminds us more 
than any Roman before him, of what we proudly style the 
thorough English gentleman, with shapely trunk and limbs and 
well-set head, no prominent features, no salient expression, 
but a general air of refinement and blood, combined with spirit 
and intelligence. 

His face and figure are both eminently handsome, though 
inclining to breadth and bulk. His countenance expresses 
ability rather than genius, lively rather than deep feelings, 
wide and general sympathies rather than concentrated thought 
or fixed enthusiasm. The sensual predominates in him 
over the ideal, the flesh over the spirit ; he is an adminis- 
trator rather than a statesman, a man of taste rather than a 
philosopher. A casual observer would, perhaps, hardly notice 
that Hadrian is the first of the Romans whose bust is dis- 
tinguished with a beard. Hitherto, though the arrangement of 
the hair varies from one generation to another, or follows the 
personal taste of the wearer, every public man at Borne 
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serapnlonsly shaved his cheeks, lip, and chin. Bnt Hadrian 
Atticised as well as philosophised, and he might reasonably 
incline to cherish the natural appendage which betokened both 
the Grecian and the sophist. Some, indeed, whispered that he 
suffered hair to grow on his chin to conceal a physical blemish ; 
bnt this explanation seems far-fetched, and the fashion set by 
Hadrian, and adopted generally by his successors, seems rather 
to indicate a change in the feelings of the people, and their 
inclination to disregard the special distinction of race in 
deference to views more enlightened and genial. — Merivaie. 

Fob the triumphal laurel Hadrian either had no ambition, or 
prudently checked it. He saw that to retain provinces was a 
no less difficult task than to win them. His association with 
Tngan in his campaigns had doubtless opened his eyes to the 
barren nature and precarious tenure of conquests east of the 
Euphrates. There was no soil beyond that river in which 
Roman institutions could take root, while the expenses of 
maintaining them would have been utterly exhausting. Every 
prefect or proconsul whom he placed there might prove a 
formidable rival. On all these grounds, therefore, he dis- 
creetly abandoned Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, and 
retained only the district of Petra, a region fortified by nature 
and useful to Home as an outpost for its eastern trade. The 
Flavian dynasty had done Httle for the provinces beyond 
extracting from them taxes and customs. Trajan's wars had 
confined his attention to the northern and eastern frontier. 

The vast estate of the CsBsar demanded a strict and a personal 
survey, and Hadrian's inquisitive temper and desire of know- 
ledge rendered the necessary task pleasant. To him, as well 
as to Trajan, Home was an irksome residence. His birth was 
not illustrious. He had no waxen images in his halls ; and he 
brooked not even the suspicion that the men who cried, * Hail, 
CiBsar, Imperator,' in their hearts looked down upon him as a 
< new man,' for whom a tribuneship of the commons 
were preferment enough. The senate, on its part, so far as 
it was still Roman in feeling, beheld complacently, perhaps 
contemptuously, its princeps marching bare-headed over the 
snow of Germany and the sands of Libya ; and felt relieved 
by the absence of a chairman naturally jealous and occasionally 
9tem. — Edinburgh Review. 



V<ynB,—Badrian. — One of the neatest Borne a.d. 70. Hie fkniilT, origmaUy oi 
of tiie Roman emperora, of wnom he Hadria, in Pioeniun, an Italian state, on 
WIS the fourteenth. He was born at the Adriatio, had settled in Bpadn shout 
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■.0.200. Hli lUherwu ntetcd brmu- not ant from ttelirinff rook. Flavimdii' 

liigs to tb« EmpeKD' Tnitui, wbo ma ■ nauv-— The Emperon Veepaaiaii, Titna, 

SpftDiah ^'^™*''"i haTiiu been bom Kt mnd Domitiui. They nd^ied mm a-d. 

Sarilli. B«iiwaKiutot,HBdFiin'atStlWT 69 to M. IFaxu Juhvu.— The Bonuui 

~ llTsinBome. BsTing left hii ion nobililr had U» rtslit to hara mi 



■janb. 



lnu«ea of ttien]Mlna---pBmtcd maiki 
waz— placed in Uudr hilla. TbeM ae 



a^in at Ui own death, In 117. He mulated vith each new gennatias, and 
UL who rslgned ban 



, _ B - ^ their nomber ma the aign of Icakger m 

.— TiajUL who rslgned mm ■hatter illiutriDnt descent. Ther wei«, 

to IIT, liad mza with the in fact, to the Roman nobility, what &- 

umaaat, whoM name «aa aftmruds mOy portraita ate to our nobility. Tn< 

givm to a Roman Morinoo, irhich Seivu. — The body in vhom, miaor the 

saupnhendad mott of BeeaanMa, Mid- emperora, the powers of the elate were 

daTU, Wallaohia, and l^anajivaiiia. Ita npiMed. Under An^aBtiu, they were 

aoalhem botmdarT vai the Dannba ; ita aii hnndted in nnmbet. The digni^ irf 

eaatam, the Black Baa. Ha warred alia aenalor wee oonEerred by Uh emperon, 

with the 8aiin«llMi«i who were the tttbet who were prEiUenii (ptlneipee) of the 

fnhaUtiiwwhatianDwBoa^SUldwith Bsnate. It hadliored power, eiee[it ae 

tlw Butaiana, wiMMa kinedoin lay be- the emperon permitted. jrnrcMiij) ban- 

tween tiie Oaapian Sea and the Peoaian f^talied, — Hadrian wsa aiwaya bare- 

Qnlf^ atretehlng weatward, at ana time, headed, and marohed thni thransh erery 

to the borders of Syria. ArmtJtia, ite.-' proriooe of the empire. So Gibbon lalle 

FroTinrce of the Parthian empire, eon- na. The emnire then sizetohed from the 

qnered by Trojan, but afCerwarda aban- Atlantie to the Bnphratfio, and from the 

dooad by him. Para.— The capital of Forth to the Oreat Sahara] it waa, in 

the inoiEiit £dom. Sonth of Paieatioe. &et, almost oommannuate with Uw then 

It was built in a narrow defile in the known wotld. 
hills, and many of Ita templn, tn., were 



. — Termr/ton. 

It little profits lliat an idle king. 
By this atin hearth, among these 

barren crags, 
Hahsh'd 'with an aged ynSe, I mete 

and dole 
Unequal laws nnto a savage race. 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and 

know not me. 
I cannot Teat item travel: Iwill drink 
Life to the lees : all times I hare en- 

joy'd 
Qreatly, hare suffer'd gi^atly, both 

with those 
That loved me, and alone ; on Bh<Ere, 

and when 
Thro' scudding drifte the rainy 

Hyades 
Text the dim sea : I am become a 



For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Unch have I seen and known ; cities of men 
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And mannera, climates, councils, govemmente, 
M3rself nOt least, but hoDOur'd of them sU ; 
And drank delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plaine of windy Troy. 
I am a. paxt of all that I hare met ; 
Yet all experience ia an arch wherethro' 
Gleams that untravell'd world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
How doll it ia to pauae, to make an end. 



Plains of Troy. 

To rost unhumish'd, not to shine in use ! 
As tho' to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains : bat every Iiour is saved 
'^'rom that et«nisl eilenoe, something more, 
A bringer of new things ; and vfle it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself. 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bovind of human thpught. 
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This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leaye the sceptre and the isle— 
Well-loyed of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro' soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fajl 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port : the vessel puffs her sail : 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners. 
Souls that have toil'd, and wrought, and thought with 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Pree hearts, £pee foreheads — ^you and I are old ; 
Old age hatli yet his honour and his toil ; 
Death closes all : but something ere the end. 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, tmtil I die. 
It may be that the guli^ will wash us down : 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho' much is taken, much abides ; and tho* 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. . 



Notes.— TJlysses was king of Ithaca, 
one of tiie Ionian Islands, in tibe Gtilf ox 
Patras, between the west coast of Greece 
and Ccqahalonia. It is twelve miles long 
by four broad. He is the hero of Homer's 
" Odyssey," which is the story of his 
wanderings. The poet makes hun come 
back, after all his perils, to Ithaca, and 



leaves him there, with a hint|howev8r, 
that he left it once more. This hint 
Tennyson makes the fbvmdation of these 
fine lines. They are his, not Homer's. 
The Italian poets have, in the same way, 
added an imaginary oontinuatLan to the 
hero's adventures. Aged to{/b. — Pene- 
lope. Ulysses had been twenty years 
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airoy. Bturtn crag; — All the Gh:«ek 
idtoids look barren, ezoept in the val- 
leys. Know not vim. — From his long ab- 
sence. E<Any Hyade*.—A. constellation 
the risinff vml setting of which was 
tbonght by the ancients to be attended 
with much rain. 3Voy, The Pkntu of. — 
At the month of the Dardanelles. At 
present a great expanse of barren flat. 
"Only fit,^ says Byron, *'for first-rate 
snipe-shooting." T<2etiiacA««. •— Bon of 



Ulysses. Tennyson makes TTlysses re- 
sign his sceptre to him, as his- successor. 
Hampy Tales. — Fabled islands in the 
Atuuitic, where the spirits of such heroes 
as Achilles might be foxmd. Achilles. — 
A hero of the " Hiad," and the bravest 
of all the Greeks in the siege of T^roy, at 
which he was slain by an arrow, whidi 
pierced his only vumerable partr— the 
heeL Of oonise, all this Is only poetay, 
not history. 



TABLE OP DIVISIONS OF THE ARYAN LANGUAGES- 

See also p. 61. 

The English language — ^the offspring of the Anglo-Saxon — ^is 
one of ^e Low-German dialects which make np the German 
class of the Teutonic branch of the Indo-European or Aryan 
languages. 

The Aryan languages may be divided into six principal 
branches : 

I. IL III. IV. V. VI. 

Indian. Pebsic. Celtic. GaiEGo-LATix. Teutonic. Slayonic. 

The Teutonic branch is divided into two classes, the German 

and Scandinavian: 

'1. Moeso-Gk>thic, preserved in XJlphilas's 
translation of the Gh)spels. 

2. Low-G«rman. 
I. Anglo-Saxon. 

English., 
n. Old Saxon. 
HT. Frisian, 
rv. Dutch. 
Y. Flemish. 

3. High-German. 
I. Old High-German. 

n. Middle High-German, 
m. New High-German. 
'1. Old Scandinavian. 

I. Icelandic. 

II. Ferroic. 
2, Modem Scandinavian. 

I. Danish, 
n. Swedish, 
zn. Norwegian. 

The Celtic branch is divided into : 

1. Gadhelic or Erse. 2. Cymric. 

I. Irish. I. Welsh. 

II. Scottish Gaelic. n. Cornish (now extinct), 
ni. Manx. zn. Armorican. 



Tetttonio ../ 



I. German ^ 



.n. Scandinavians 
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KoTKS.— The name Arpan Beema to 
eome from the BaxxBkiit arpa, exceUing. 
Borne, however, think it comes from 
the ^rord ar, which is the root of aro 
(Latin), to plough, as pointing ont a race 
of tillers of the soil in distinction from 
wandering tribes. Mcuo' Gothic, — The 
Gothic spoken by the Goths in the Pro- 
Tince of Jioasia, now Bulgaria. Ulphilaa, 
—Bishop of the Mceso-Goths. Bom a.d. 



318, died 888. J^rtjuxn.— Spoken in East 
and West Friesland, along the coast of the 
Nortii Sea, from the Zuyder Zee to the 
mouth of the Weeer. Ferroic. — Spoken 
in tihe Faroe Islands. Armoriean. — Lan- 
guage of Brittany in France. Armaiica 
was its ancient name, from or, on; mor, 
the sea. ifanx.— The language <n the 
Isle of Man. 



THE PRIMITIVE ARYAN BACI^B.— Professor Wilkim. 

The following fiketch of the primitiye Aryan races ib drawn from the 
study of the Aryan words still surviving in European languages, and is a 
striking example of the value of the intelligent study of language. Mr. 
Wilkins is Professor of Latin at the Owens College, Ms^chester, and editor 
of the Latin Course in the Public School Series. 

Aayan is the name given to thosft early tribes who originally inhabited 
portions of the plateau of Central Asia, and became the progenitors of 
the races mentioned in the preceding table. This able sketch of Professor 
Wilkins is, in fact, a picture of the life and manners of our earliest known 
forefathers, while they were as yet settled in their native country in 
Central Asia. How far back this sketch carries us it is impossible to sa^, 
for even the ancient Ghreeks were Aryans. Bactria, now Afghanistan, is 
supposed by some eminent scholars to have been the earliest seat of the 
race, but the whole re^on of Central and Northern Persia is assigned as 
its cradle by an authority so distinguished as Professor Eiepert, of Berlin. 

Fab, far away, in the mists of a distant past, at a time and 
place of which we have only &int and uncertain indications, 
we can catch clear glimpses of the primitive *' Aryan " people. 
The state of normal vagrancy, if ever they fell into it, is over 
for them now ; they are dwelling in permanent wooden houses, 
gathered into separate villages, or even towns. The basis of 
the national life is the family in its purest form : polygamy and 
the slavery of women are unknown ; the husband is acknow- 
ledged as lord and master, but the wife is no less lady and 
mistress; and the abundant names for various kinsfolk bear 
witness to the strength of the family tie, that stretches far 
before it is broken. The father's strong protecting arm, the 
mother's watchful care, are brought out in the names that they 
severally received. The word for ' ' son '' probably means nothing 
more than <* child ;*' the word for daughter, however, seems to 
bear the germ of a pretty little idyll embedded in it. It can 
hardly be anything originally but *' milk-maid ; *' and thus gives 
us a glance at once into the simple manners and the pastoral 
condition of those early times. The brother is the ^'sustainer 
of his sister, while she seems to be denoted as '<his very own. 
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or it may be, perhaps, '< his delight." The son's wife enters 
entirely into the family of the husband, and his parents become 
to her ''her own lord and lady;" on the other hand, the 
absence of any common Indo-Enropean term for son-in-law 
shows that a marriage-alliance did not necessarily bring the two 
households concerned into any very close relations. Another 
'< Indo-Germanic idyll " is revealed to us in the name given to 
the husband's brotiiers (especially the younger ones), the 
*' playmates " of the bride. In the house, the father was 
apparently the absolute monarch ; and he represented it in all 
its relations to the state, both civil and political. A community 
consisting of several families formed the clan, which had its 
own chief. Besides this '' lord of the clan " we find another 
appellation occurring, that of ** ruler; " but language does not 
enable us to determine precisely the relation in which these 
stood each to the other. It is a natural conjecture, however, 
that the ** ruler " was the chief of the nation, and that the 
" lords of the clans " were subordinate nobles. 

The land is the common possession of the township, if we 
may judge from the survival of this usage, in all Aryan com- 
munities ; but it can hardly be said to be tilled as yet, though 
the beginnings of agriculture are visible. It is possible that 
the wild barley or spelt was gathered and roughly bruised for 
food ; but nothing more than this can be seen indicated in the 
evidence of language. On the other hand, the tending of 
cattle was the main occupation of those early times. One name 
whereby they were known, " the tethered," shows that they 
were domesticated ; other names are plainly mimetic, but some 
point to the fact that the value of cattle lay mainly in the food 
they furnished ; and the way in which the various appellations 
enter into derivatives or metaphors belonging to the earliest 
stages of the kindred languages is a proof of the importance 
attached to them as an article of property. The horse, the 
sheep, the goat, and the pig, are already familiar, and stalls are 
built for their protection. The £b*st of these is used for 
draught, and waggons of various kinds are employed; but 
riding is apparently unknown. Sheep are kept chiefly for the 
sake of their wool, which is used for clothing, and possibly 
derived their usual name from this. 

The dog is trained to aid the shepherd ; the yard is filled 
with geese, the ** buzzing " bees are robbed of their honey, 
whence the favourite drink is made. The ''thievish" mouse 
is found in the homestead, and a glorious time he must have 
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had of it there, for eats are still nnknown. We can even see 
how our fore&thers were plagaed with adders, caterpillars, and 
ants, and other insects whose attentions are more persistent 
and even less agreeahle. Their eyes are quick to note the 
various forms of nature ; hirds of many kinds hear names, for 
the most part strikingly appropriate, and in the vegetable woild 
the pine, the beech, the birch, the hazel, and possibly the 
poplar, with the cabbage and the cncmnber, have left their 
marks on language. Milk and flesh seem to serve as the main 
articles of food ; but the former is prepared in various ways ; 
the latter is never eaten raw, but is sodden or broiled on coals. 
Of the wild fruit and berries, to which a priori theorists have 
assigned so large a part in the sustenance of early man, the 
comparative study of language tells us nothing. Clothing is 
furnished by the flocks, whose wool is spun and roughly woven; 
perhaps, too, hides are sometimes dressed and worn. All go bare- 
headed, so far as we can now discover, but their feet are guarded 
by a kind of buskin, and ornaments are not wanting, of which the 
collar or necklace appears to be the favourite. Three metals only 
are known — " the bright yellow ** (gold), " the white " (silver), 
and '< the red " (copper), denoted collectively by a name which 
was afterwards specialised differently by different nations. Of 
working in stone we And no trace, but the craft of the 
carpenter is highly esteemed, and seems to attain to no mean 
completeness. With his bronze tools, among which the axe is 
prominent, he builds houses of timber and fashions doors for 
them; constructs waggons with wheels and axles, and even 
frames some kind of rough canoe, to which, however, masts, 
sails, and rudders are wanting. The potter too plies his art, 
and furnishes pots and beakers. The beginnings of art are 
faintly adumbrated by the words for painting and adorning. 

War is of course not unknown, but from the evidence of 
language alone we cannot determine the enemies with whom it 
was waged ; the earliest remains of Aryan literature incline 
us to And them in the hordes of wild Turanian horsemen, by 
whom our forefathers appeared to have been surrounded on 
every side, and who were known by them as the *' evilly-disposed " 
or the " ravaging.'* We cannot And any traces of defensive 
armour ; but swords of bronze, bows strung with the sinews 
of animals, and possibly lances, served as weapons of offence. 
The healing art is already practised, but it seems to have been 
almost wholly confined to the cure of wounds, and to have 
consisted largely of religious incantations. 
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Boads were opened, at least in some rude fashion, and barter 
was carried on ; bnt, as might have been expected, we find no 
trace of money. The recognised standard of value, as natural 
with a pastoral people, was cattle, and this method of estimation 
has left its traces in almost every Indo-European language. 
Thus ''rupee,'' which derives its modern meaning from the 
wider sense of '' bullion ** is derived from rupa, '' cattle,'' and 
numerous compound words in Sanskrit referring to wealth or 
poverty, contain the root gav (our cow). In Homer, as in the 
early times of the Bomans, in the Brehon laws of Lreland, and 
the Yendidad of the ancient Persians, value is estimated in 
cattle. The Latin pecunia and peculium are familiar relics of 
the same condition, and in the Gothic Scriptures of Ulfilas, 
faihu (properly " cattle ") is always used for wealth or money. 
From this we have our own word ** fee," with the early English 
" maiden-fee " for dowry. 

It is certain that the decimal system, based as it is on the 
natural fashion of reckoning on the fingers, was already in use, 
and the numerals that we employ to-day, so far as a hundred, 
were, with hardly an exception, already familiar. The year 
was apparently di^ded into only three seLons-the springf the 
summer, and the winter ; the moon, which was especially 
named *' the measurer," by its changes marked the months, 
denoted originally only as moons. It is perhaps a sign of the 
impression which the gloomy period of the year made upon the 
quick sensibilities of a people, living much in the open air, that 
time seems generally to have been counted by winters. 

Of the amusements of our Indo-European forefathers it is 
not possible now to form any definite conception from language; 
but as the Bigvdda and Homer agree in their references to the 
taste for gambling, it is at least possible that games of chance 
were familiar. There are indications of the use of the dance 
and song, either in the worship of the gods or in commemo-* 
ration of the deeds of valiant heroes, and some signs that the 
bard already held a position of exalted honour. 

The ideas of morality which are current are still simple, 
concrete, and almost sensuous. Honour derives its name from 
the shout of applause that sets it forth ; fame is the audible 
utterance of approval ; the friend is ** one who follows 
steadily ; " sin is '' a missing of the path," '' a stumbling," 
or ''defilement ; " truth and goodness are described emphatiofJly 
as " things which are.'' Law is recognised as " that which is 
ruled by the chieftain," and transgression brings with it a 
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penalty whose name reveals to ns that it consisted most 
commonly of a fine. 

The notions of the unseen world bear the same child-like 
stamp. The relations that hold in the families of mortal men 
are freely transferred to the realms of the deathless spirits, who 
are regarded as pore and mighty beings. Jnst as the earthly 
father roles in a household which forms in the eyes of the 
outside world a unity of which he is the sole representative, so the 
divinity of the various unseen powers is embodied and 
shadowed forth to men by the all-embracing Heaven, the 
glorious Father of the Sky. The light of day is the feivourite 
emblem of Him who is at other times regarded as the quicken- 
ing power of the universe and the giver of all its gifts. It is 
difficult for us to determine how far the deified natural phe- 
nomena, the sun, the moon, the stars, the clouds, the rosy blush 
of dawn, are regarded as the children of the One Supreme, and 
how far they appear as simple forms of his self-manifestation. 
At any rate language can help us but little, and when we fall 
back upon the earliest Aryan literature it reveals to us just 
that condition of flux and vagueness which seems so natural in 
primitive times, a consciousness of a Divine power manifested 
in every natural force, which ultimately, by the tendencies of 
languages, passed into a belief in as many individual deities as 
there were distinguishable features in nature. It is probable that 
among the first of these to receive an independent existence 
was the Bride of Heaven, sometimes taking form as the 
shadowy night that divides with him the rule of the world, 
sometimes rather as the Mother Earth. 

Over against the bright and heavenly company of the children 
of the Divine power we may see dimly flitting the shadows of 
treacherous spirits that haunt the darkness. It may be true, 
as Professor Max Miiller says, that ''the Aryan nations had no 
Devil '* in pre-Christian times ; but at least they had many 
devils, and to them they ascribed power of bewitching by 
evil arts. When these assume a bodily form, it is that of the 
throttling snake, the emblem and incarnation of the demon of 
night. But all the gloomier beings come but little into promi- 
nence. Our Aryan forefathers, like the gods whom they wor- 
shipped, are children of the light, and in it they love to dwell. 

But here the curtain falls. When it rises again the scene 
is changed, and we find ourselves in a different land and 
time. Language of course can tell us nothing of this, and we 
are in a region far beyond the reach of any historical record or 
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trnstworthy tradition. A possible conjectiire is that religious 
differences spmng np snch as those which have been supposed 
to have occasioned tiie farther separation of the Persians from 
the Indians. Perhaps a more probable guess is that an 
irruption of the wild Turanian hordes split them asunder like a 
^wedge, and that, under the impulse of this invasion, one-half went 
southwards to the Persian hills to fight their way eastwards for 
many generations down the valley of the Indus to the wealth of 
Hindostan, while the other half took a united westward course 
over the plains of Media, to the heart of Europe. This is, 
however, but guesswork. All that language tells us un- 
mistakably is, that the severance was effected, and that, where- 
ever the earliest home may have been, or however long our 
ancestors dwelt there together, the time did come when the 
unity was broken, and the first division appears to have been a 
bifurcation. 

But it does tell more about the condition of the European 
Aryans. The sea, for instancie, was certainly known to tiiem 
now, though it had not been before, and we may see that their 
knowledge was not merely that arising from vague reports, by 
the fact thai they possessed, not only a common name for fish, 
but also special names for various sea and shell-fish, among 
which may be mentioned the seal, the lobster, and the oyster. 
It may be possibly that even at this early stage of a united 
life they extended from the Baltic to the Adnatic and the 
iSgean ; but of this we cannot be certain. 

We are on surer ground when we examine the state of their 
civilisation. The most important change we find is that agri- 
culture now assumes far greater importance ; the terms 
referring to it, before so scanty and doubtful, occur in pro- 
fusion ; we can determine exactly the words that were used for 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping, for the cornfield, the furrow, 
and the harvest, for the seed, the harrow, and the pitchfork. 
Wheat and barley, oats and millet, all are raised for food ; we 
find, it is true, no common word for bread, but this is easily 
accounted for : as agriculture advanced in the sundered nations, 
new and improved preparations from com may well have dis- 
placed the rude primitive cakes, and, with the thing, the word 
may have fallen into oblivion. Peas and beans, turnips and 
onions, poppies and hemp, are all grown in the gardens. No 
new metals are added to the three which were known to the 
united Indo -Europeans, but the number of tools that we can 
prove to have been made from them is greatly increased. 
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Some of these, however, appear to have heen still, occasionally 
at least, made of flints. Weapons, before unknown, now 
make their appearance, and defensive armour is seen to be in 
nse. The arts of clothing have developed; weaving, bat 
obscurely hinted at before, and probably not advanced beyond 
a rough kind of plaiting, is now familiar, and furs and leather 
come into prominence as materials of dress. Nor is the 
advance less conspicuous in the important art of cooking; 
yeast now first makes its appearance, and various kinds of soup 
are used. 

Every fact that we can gather points us to a life, simple 
indeed, but settled and orderly, and far removed from bar- 
barism. In religious and moral ideas we cannot now trace any 
important advance upon an earlier stage, and in fact analogy 
would lead us rather to look for incipient confusion and decline. 
But in political matters the case is otherwise. It is now first 
that language tells us of other conceptions than those of the 
king, his subordinate nobles, and the heads of households. 
The people comes into view, and the earliest name by which it 
is known shows it to us as already the source of all lawful 
power. The ideas of citizenship and of law appear to us, and 
we can dimly see the slow development of that ordered freedom 
which has, more than any other thing, given to the Aryan 
peoples their place of pre-eminence in the annals of the world. 



NoTKS. — jMU>- Germanic and IndO'EurO' 
pean. — The Germanic or Earopean races 
or languages derived from India or Asia. 
Turanian.— Those tribes who spoke a 
language different from the Aryan, the 
Semitic, or the Chinese. From liiranf 
the Persian name for the counlries north 
of Iranf or « Persia. The Semitic is the 
fEunily of languages of which Hebrew 
and Arabic are examples. Sanskrit. — 
A dead laimiage of India, held sacred 
by the Brahmins as that in which their 
earliest religions books are written. It 
is the mother language of the various 
Aryan lansTiages. Vedasj The. — ^Ancient 
sacred booKs of India. The name means, 
lit, knowledge. The Sig veda is the first 
of thefour vedas. Zend'aveata, The, lit. 
"the living word."— The ancient sacred 
writings oftheParsees. They are ascribed 
to Zoroaster, but in their present form 
are not older than a.d. 200. Zoroaster, or 
Zardusht, lived abont 600 years before 
Christ, and was either the founder or the 
reformer of the Persian or Parsee fire- 
worship, or, as it is sometimes called, of 
the Magian Beligion. The Vendidad.— 
The religious law of the Parsees. The 
Zend'oveata consists of two parts, of which 



the Vendidad is one. It is the Parsee 
counterpart of the Law of Moses in the 
Jewish Scriptures. The Brehon Lawa of 
Ireland.— A " Brehon" was a dan-* jndge' 
amongst the native Irish. The Brehon 
laws were, therefore, the laws adminis- 
tered by these tribe jud^s. The Irish 
decided questions of right by these 
obscure rules and customs as often as 
possible, until very recent times. Of the 
rise of this code nothing is known, ex- 
cept that it was of immemorial antiquity, 
and had been handed down fi*om one 
' Brehon' to another from ages long before 
history. Pecunia andpeetdUtm^ are both de- 
rived from the word j^ecuv, cattle. Pectmia 
is the Latin word for money, because 
cattle were the main form of w^th 
originally, for which reason the figure of 
an ox was stamped on the earliest money. 
Peculitan is the Latin word for proper^ 
specially one's own, and shows how this 
property in the early ages consisted in 
herds. — Mtxx JfaM«r.— Professor of Com- 
parative Philolo^ at Oxford. A brilliant 
writer on the Science of Lengrnages and 
related subjects, and a great scholar. 
Bom at Dessau, in 1823. Southtoards. 
—When the Aryan race thus divided. 
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it formed two great migratiaiis-r-the 
one to the east, to found the Eastern 
Aryan nations in long after a^: the 
other to the west, to become m times 
equally distant the Aryan races of En- 
rope. The Indus.— A great river flowing 
through the recesses of the Hindoo 
Koosh, from its sources in Thibet, and 
then forming the western boundary of 
India. Falls into the Arabian Bea. 
Length, 1,600 miles. Its yearly dis- 
charge of water is estmiated at 
150,000,000 tons. Nerbudda.—A river of 
Hindoetan, flowixig westwards through 
the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies. 
It falls mto the Gulf of Cambay, in 



the Indian Ocean, a little north of Surat. 
Leaagth, 800 miles. Ganges.— A great 
river which, rising in the Himalayas, 
flows eastwards across Ben^ to the 
Bay of BengaL Length of its course, 
over 1,600 miles. Bemre breaking from 
the vast mountains in which it has 
its sources, it meanders through them 
for about 800 miles. The Caspian Sea. — 
An inland sea of Asia, north of Persia. 
780 miles from north to south, and from 
160 to 270 from east to west. The water 
is salt. It has neither tides nor outlets, 
evaporation keeping it from overflowing, 
though it receives a great many rivers. 



NIGHT AND DEATH. — Joseph Blanco White. 
Bom, 1775 ; died, 1841 ; aged 66. 

Joseph Blanco White was bom in Spain. His famil^r was Irish by 
descent, bnt had been long setUed in the Peninsula. Having been edu- 
cated for the Eoman Catholic priesthood, he took holy orders in 1799, bnt 
haTing come to England in 1810, he became a Protestant. He lived in 
this country from that time, and became well known in miscellaneous 
literature for the ease and purity of his English style, notwithstanding 
its not having been his yemacular. This sonnet was pronounced by 
Wordsworth tiie finest in English poetry. 

Mystebiotjs Night ! When our first Parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name. 
Did he not tremble for thy loyely frame, 
This glorious canopy of Light and Blue ? 
Yet 'neath a cnrtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heayen came. 
And lo ! Creation widened in Man's view. 
Who could haye thought such Darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, Sun ! or who could &id. 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood reyealed. 
That to such countless Orbs thou mad'st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife ? 
If light can thus deceiye, wherefore not Life P 



HAYDON'S LITERARY PARTY.— 5. R. Haydon. 

Benjamin Robert Haydon was an English artist of great powers, but 
of equal want of practical wisdom, so that his career, which might have 
been famous, was a life-long struggle, ending in suicide. Kind, but rash, 
industrious, learned, wise in his own profession, foolish in the common 
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affairs of life, he has left a name which moyes our mingled pity and 
admiration. His chief pictures were '* Dentatns," ** Christ's entry into 
Jerusalem/' *'The Judgment of Solomon," and ''Napoleon at St. 
Helena." His '* Journal," from which this extract is taken, is a deUghtfdl 
hook of literary anecdote. Haydon was bom in 1786 : he died in 1846. 

In December Wordsworth was in town, and as Keats wished 
to know him, I made np a party to dinner of Charles Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Eeats, and Monkhonse his friend, and a very 
pleasant party we had. 

I wrote to Lamb and told him the address was 22, Lisson 
Grove, North, at Bossi's, half-way np, right-hand comer. I 
received his characteristic reply — 

" My Deab Haydon, 

'<I will come with pleasure to 22, Lisson Grove, North, 
at Rossi's, half-way np, right hand corner, if I can find it. 

" Yours, 

"C. Lamb.*' 

" 20, Russell Court, Covent Garden, East, 

Half way up, next the comer, left-hand side." 

On December 28th the immortal dinner came off, in my 
painting room, with Jerusalem towering up behind us on a 
background. Wordsworth was in fine cue, and we had a 
set-to on Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and Virgil. Lamb got 
exceedingly merry and exquisitely witty ; and his fun, in the 
midst of Wordsworth's solemn intonations of oratory, was like 
the sarcasm and wit of the fool in the intervals of Lear's 
passion. Lamh soon got delightfully merry. He made a 
speech and voted me absent, and made them drink my health. 

" Now," said Lamb, ** you old lake poet — ^you rascally poet, 
why do you call Voltaire dull ? " 

We a 1 defended Wordsworth, and affirmed there was a state 
of mind when Voltaire would be dull. 

" Well," said Lamb, " here's Voltaire, the Messiah of the 
French nation, and a very proper one, too." He then in a 
strain of humour beyond description abused me for putting 
Newton's head into my picture. " A fellow," said he, " who 
believed nothing unless it was as clear as the three sides of a 
triangle." And then he and Keats agreed he had destroyed all 
the poetry of the rainbow by reducing it to the prismatic 
colours. It was impossible to resist him, and we all drank 
'* Newton's health, and confusion to mathematics." It was 
delightful to see the good-humour of Wordsworth in giving in 
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to all our frolics without affectation, and laughing as heartily as 
the best of us. 

By this time other friends joined, amongst them poor Bitchie, 
who was going to penetrate by Fezzan to Timbuctoo. I intro- 
duced him to all ** as a gentleman going to Africa." Lamb 
seemed to take no notice ; but all of a sudden he roared out 
<* Which is the gentleman we are going to lose ? " We then 
drank the victim's health, in which Bitchie joined. 

In the morning of this delightful day a gentleman, a perfect 
stranger, had called on me. He said he knew my friends ; had 
an enthusiasm for Wordsworth ; and begged I would procure 
him the happiness of an introduction. He told me he was a 
comptroller of stamps, and often had correspondence with the 
poet. I thought it a liberty, but still, as he seemed a gentle- 
man, I told him he might come. 

When we retired to tea we found the Comptroller. In intro- 
ducing him to Wordsworth I forgot to say who he was. After 
a little time the Comptroller looked down, looked up, and said 
to Wordsworth, ''Don't you think, sir, Milton was a great 
genius?*' Eeats looked at me. Wordsworth looked at the 
Comptroller. Lamb, who was dozing at the fire, turned round 
and said, ** Pray, sir, did you say Milton was a great genius ?" 
" No, sir ; I asked Mr. Wordsworth if he were not." "Oh," said 
Lamb, " then you are a silly fellow." " Charles, — my dear 
Charles," said Wordsworth ; but Lamb, perfectly innocent of 
the confusion he had created, was off again by the fire. 

After an awful pause the Comptroller said, ''Don't you think 
Newton a great genius?" I could not stand it any longer. 
Eeats put his head into my books. Bitchie squeezed in a 
laugh. Wordsworth seemed asking himself, "Who is this?" 
Lamb got up, and taking a candle, said, " Sir, will you allow 
me to look at your phrenological development?" He then 
turned his back on the poor man, and at every question of the 
Comptroller he chanted 

" Diddle, diddle, dumpUng, my Bon John, 
Went to bed wiUi his bieeches on." 

The man in office finding Wordsworth did not know who he 
was, said in a spasmodic and half-chuckling anticipation of easy 
victory, " I have had the honour of some correspondence witti 
you, Mr. Wordsworth." "With me, sir?" said Wordsworth; "not 
that I remember." " Don't you, sir ? I am a Comptroller of 
stamps." There was a dead silence, the Comptroller evidently 
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thinking that was enough. While we were waiting for Words- 
worth's reply, Lamh sung out, 

"Hey diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle." 

'* My dear Charles," said Wordsworth. 

** Diddle, diddle, diunpling, my son John," 

chanted Lamh ; and then rising exclaimed, " Do let me have 
another look at that gentleman's organs ? *' Keats and I hurried 
Lamh into the paintmg room, shut the door, and gave way to 
inextingnishahle laughter. Monkhouse followed and tried to 
get Lamh away. We went hack, hut the Comptroller was irre- 
concileahle. We soothed and smiled, and asked him to supper. 
He stayed, though his dignity was sorely affected. However, 
heing a good-natured man, we parted all in good humour, and 
no ill effects followed. 

All the while, until Monkhouse succeeded, we could hear 
Lamh struggling in the painting room, and calling at intervals, 
<< Who is ihat feUow ? Allow me to see his organs once more?'* 

It was indeed an immortal evening. Wordsworth's fine 
intonation as he quoted Milton and Yirgil, Eeats's eager, inspired 
look, Lamh's quaint sparkle of lamhent humour, so speeded 
the stream of conversation that in my life I never passed a more 
delightful time. All our fun was within hounds. Not a word 
passed that an apostle might not have listened to. It was a 
night worthy of the Elizabethan age, and my solemn Jerusalem 
flashing up by the flame of the fire, with Christ hanging over us 
like a vision, all made up a picture which will long glow upon 

'< That inward eye, 
Which 18 the bliss of solitude." 

Keats made Bitchie promise he would carry his Endymion 
to the great desert of Sahara, and fling it in the midst. 

Poor Bitchie went to Africa and died, as Lamb foresaw, in 
1819. Keats died in 1821 at Bome. C. Lamb is gone, joldng 
to the last. 

Monkhouse is dead, and Wordsworth and I are the only two 
now living (1841) of that glorious party. 

Notes. — Wordsworth, WiUiam, -r- A fine English poet Bom, 1796 ; died at 

great English poet. Bom, 1770; died, Bome, of oonsumption, in 1821, at the 

1850. His principal poem is called age of 26. Bee Endymion, Lamb, OJiarks, 

"The Excursion ; " but it is on his —One of the finest of our "Rngiiaii eesay- 

shorter poems that his Homo rests per- ists, and, in life, one of the most genial 

haps most securely. KeeUs, Jokn,-~A and khmf of men. He nsed the psea- 
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donym Elia in writing his most fkinotis 
essays. His kindness to his sister is one 
of the most touching and beantiful stories 
in the annals of a brother's lore . Bom, 
1776 ; died, 1834. Buried at Edmonton. 
Monkhou*e.—Aii unknown friend of 
Keats. JeruaaUm. — Haydon's picture of 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem. Homer, 
<£«.— See notes to other extracts. Lear, 
— One of the tragedies of Shakspere. 
Voltaire.— A famous French writer. 
Bom, 1694 ; died, 1778. A clever, vain, 
worthless man. Bight in his hatred of 
tyranny, he was worse than wrong in his 



flippant irreverence. He had faith in 
nothing, in fact, except in his own sur- 
passing merits. Christ. — In the picture 
of " The Entry," &c. Endymion.— The 
principal poem of Keats. Jtitehie.—An 
African traveller. Newton, Sir Isaac. — 
Bom, 1642; died, 1727. One of the 

Eeatest of English, men of science. To 
m we owe the discovery of the law of 
Suvitation and the final solution of the 
ws of the Solar System. Fetzan.—Uhe 
region south of Tripoli, in Africa. Tim- 
^uctoo.— in inland African city on the 
Niger. 



A GREAT SOLAR ERUPTION.— E. A. Proctor, M.A. 

An eminent living writer on Astronomy. He has published many 
books, and his papers in Good Words and other periodicals are equally 
delightful and instructive. 

A MASS of clondlike form seemed as though suspended in the 
solar atmosphere upon five hright stems or stalks. I know no 
better way of describing the appearance of this object than by 
comparing it to what may be seen at night in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield, and elsewhere in the midland regions, 
when enormous chimneys pour forth masses of smoke into the 
air, the issuing smoke being intensely illuminated by the 
glowing fires beneath, while there hangs a vast mass of smoke 
over the whole district, illuminated (but far less brilliantly) 
by the fiery columns which seem to stand above the furnaces. 
It had remained, with very little change, since the preceding 
noon — a long, low, quiet-looking cloud, not very dense or 
brilliant, nor in any way remarkable except for its size. It 
was made up mostly of filaments nearly horizontal, with its 
lower surface at a height of some 15,000 miles, but was 
connected with the mass below, as is usually the case, by three 
or four vertical columns, brighter and more active than the rest. 
The dimensions of this cloud were not extraordinary compared 
with those of other objects of the class, though by comparison 
with all our terrestrial measurements they appear simply stupen- 
dous. It was about 100,000 miles long, and about 54,000 miles 
high. In other words, twelve globes, such as this earth on which 
we live, might be set in a row without exceeding the length of 
this monstrous cloud ; while six such globes, standing one upon 
the other, would not have equalled it in height. 

At half-past twelve there were some indications of an 
approaching change. They were but slight, however. One of 
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the smoke- columns of my illnsttstion had become exceedmgly 
bright, and was cnrionBly bent to one side ; and near the base 
of another a little brilliant lump had developed itself, shaped 
mnch like those white masses of doad which are sometimes 



called woolpaoks (hnt technically tenned cumvlus clouds), very 
commonly seen on summer mornings. 

What was my sorprise, on retnming at five minutes to one 
(or in less than half an honr) to find that in the meantime the 
whole thing had been literally blown to shreds by some incon- 
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ceivable nprush from beneath. In place of the quiet clond I 
had left, llie air (if I may use the expression) was filled with 
flying debris — ^a mass of detached vertical fusiform (that is, 
extended) filaments, brighter and closer together, where the 
* pillars ' had formerly stood, and rapidly ascending. 

They consisted of glowing hydrogen, and looked like mere 
filaments, bnt they were from fonr or five thousand to thirteen 
or fourteen thousand miles long, and from nine hundred to 
fourteen hundred miles wide — ^threads, therefore, of goodly 
dimensions. 

These monstrous filaments were rapidly ascending. When I 
first saw them some of them had already reached a height of 
nearly 100,000 miles; in ten minutes the uppermost were 
more than 200,000 miles above the solar surface. This was 
ascertained by careful measurement. The velocity of ascent, 
166 mUes per second, is considerably greater than anything 
hitherto recorded. 

But, wonderful as a velocity of 166 miles per second must 
appear, the velocity indicated by this upward motion is enor- 
mously greater. Matter flung forth from the sun could not reach 
a height of 200,000 miles, unless it crossed the sun's surface (or 
what appears to us as such) with a velocity of upwards of 210 
miles per second. Here is at once an increase of 50 miles per 
second. But even this is not all. Although matter flung from the 
sun at this enormous rate would reach a height of 200,000 miles 
(not taking into account the resistance of the solar atmo- 
sphere). It would by no means traverse the last 100,000 miles 
of such an upward flight at an average rate of 166 miles per 
second. As the filaments rose they gradually filled away 
like a dissolving clond, and at a quarter past one only a few 
filmy wisps, with some brighter streamers low down near the 
sun, remained to mark the place. Thus we seem precluded 
from regarding the range of 200,000 miles, enormous though 
it is, as the extreme limit reached by the filaments. 

In the meantime the little white cloud had grown and 
developed wonderfully, into a mass of rolling and ever- 
changing flame, to speak according to appearances. First it 
was crowded down, as it were, along the solar surface ; later it 
rose almost pyramidally 50,000 miles in height; then its 
summit was drawn out into long filaments and tiireads, which 
were most curiously rolled backwards and downwards, like the 
volutes of an Ionic capital ; and finally, it faded away, and by 
}ialf-past two had vanished like the other. 
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THE TEAE OF EEPENTANCE.— 3foorc. 

Thomas Moore was bom in Dublin in 1779, and died in 1852. His 
longest poem is ** Lalla Bookh," of whicli this is one of the tales. He was 
an intimate friend of Byron and Sheridan, and wrote the lives of both. 
His poetry is melodious' and elegant, but it wants simplicity and natural- 
ness. 

One mom a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate ; 
And as she listen'd to the Springs 

Of Life within, like music flowing. 
And caught the light upon her wings 

Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e*er have lost that glorious place ! 

** How happy," exclaim'd this child of air, 
** Are the holy Spirits who wander there, 

'Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall ; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
And the Stars themselves have flowers for me, 

One blossom of Heaven out-blooms them all ! *' 






The glorious Angel who was keeping 
The gates of Light, beheld her weeping ; 
And, as he nearer drew and listen'd 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glisten'd 

Within his eyelids, like the spray 
From Eden's fountains, when it lies 

On the blue flow'r, which — ^Bramins say — 
Blooms nowhere but in Paradise ! 
** Nymph of a fair but erring line ! " 
Gently he said, — ** One hope is thine. 
'Tis written in the Book of Fate, 

The Peri yet may he forgiven, 
Who brings to this eternal gate 

TJie Gift that is most dear to Heaven ! 
Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin — 
'GKs sweet to let the Pardoned in I " 

Bapidly as comets run 
To the embraces of the sun. 
Fleeter than the starry brands. 
Flung at night from angel hands 
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At those da;i:k and daring sprites 

Who would climb the empyreal heights, 

Down the blue yault the Pebi flies, 

And, lighted earthward by a glance 
That just then broke from morning's eyes, 

Hung hovering o'er our world's expanse. 

* * * * 

Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 
Nor have the golden bowers of Even 
In the rich West begun to wither ; — 
When, o'er the vale of Balbeo winging 

Slowly, she sees a child at play, 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rosy and as wild as they ; 
Chasing;, with eager hands and eyes. 
The beautiful blue damsel-flies 
That 4utter'd round the jasmine stems, 
Like winged flowers or flying gems : — 
And, near the boy, who, tired with play. 
Now nestling 'mid the roses lay. 
She saw a wearied man dismount 

From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret's rustic fount 

Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then swifb his haggard brow he tum'd 

To the fair child, who fearless sat, 
Though never yet hath day-beam bum'd 

Upon a brow more flerce than that — 
Sullenly fierce— a mixture dire, 
like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire ! 
In which the Pebi's eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed. 

* * * * 

Yet tranquil now that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soffcen'd his spirit) look'd and lay. 
Watching the rosy infant's play : — 
Though still, whene'er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy's, its lurid glance 

Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
As torches that have burnt all night 
Through some impure and godless rite. 

Encounter morning's glorious rays. 
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But, hark I the vesper call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of daylight sets. 
Is rising sweetly on the air 

From Sybll's thousand minarets ! 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head. 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the south. 
Lisping th' eternal name of God 

From Purity's own cherub mouth. 

And looking, while his hands and eyes 

Are lifted to the glowing skies. 

Like a stray babe of Paradise, 

Just lighted on that flowery plain 

And seeking for its home again ! 

* * 4c * 

And how felt Ae, the wretched Man 
Eeclining there — while memory ran 
0*er many a year of guilt and strife, 
Flew o'er the dark flood of his life, 
Nor found one sunny resting-place. 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace ! 

« There was a time," he said, in mild, 
Heart-humbled tones, — '* thou blessed child I 
** When, young, and haply pure as thou, 
** I look'd and pray'd like thee— but now — " 
He hung his head— each nobler aim, 

And hope, and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood*s hour, that instant came 

Fresh o'er him, and he wept — he wept ! 
Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 

^Ic :ic :ic :|c 

And now — behold him kneeling there 
By the child's side, in- humble prayer, 
While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one, 
And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a Soul Forgiven ! 

'Twas when the golden orb had set. 
While on their knees they lingered yet, 
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There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star, 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 
Dew'd that repentant sinner's cheek. 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam — 
But well the enraptured Peri knew 
*Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven's gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near ! 

" Joy ! joy for ever ! my task is done — 
The Gates are passed, and Heaven is won ! 



9i 



Peri,— In Persian Mpihologu a de- 
Bcendant of &llen Bpiritfl excluded from 
Paradise till a penance bad been ac- 
oomplisbed. Baalbee. — ^A mined city of 
STria, nortb of Damascus, in tbe yailey 
of tbe Lebanon. Starry Branch. — ^Tbe 
Mabometans suppose that falling stars 
are the fire-brands wherewith the good 
angels diiye away the bad, when they 
approach too near the empyrean, or yerge 



of the heayens. — Frybb. Jmorsf.— A 
small caravanserai where travellers are 
lodged and fed for three days, witiliout 
chaj^. Damitl'Jliet. — ^You behold there 
a considerable number of a remarkable 
species of beautiftd insects, the elegance 
of whose appearance, and their attire, 
procured for them the name of Damsels. 

— SOKKIKI. 



Composition. — ^Write the story of the poem in your own words, in 
prose. 



AN ODE TO PEACE.— T. Hood. 

The foUowing ia the supposed effort of an inspired Footman, written 

amidst interruptions. 

WRITTEN ON THB NIGHT OF MY MISTHESS'S OKAND BOUT. 

Oh, Peace ! oh come with me and dwell — 

But stop, for there's the bell. 
Oh, Peace I for thee I go and sit in churches. 

On Wednesday when there's very few 
In loft or pew — 
Another ring, the tarts are come from Birch's. 
Oh, Peace ! for thee I have avoided marriage — 

Hush ! there's a carriage. 
Oh, Peace ! thou art the best of earthly goods — 

The five Miss Woods. 
Oh, Peace ! thou art the Gk>ddess I adore — 

There come some more. 
Oh, Peace I thou child of soktude and quiet — 
That's Lord Drum's footman, for he loves a riot. 
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Oh, Peace ! 
Ejiocks -will not cease. 
Oh, Peace ! thou wert for htunan comfort plaim'd — 
Thafs Weippert's band. 

Oh, Peace ! how glad I welcome thy approaches — 

I hear the sound of coaches. 
Oh, Peace ! oh, Peace ! — another carriage stops — 

It's early for the Blenkinsops. 

Oh, Peace! with thee I loye to wander. 

But wait till I haye show'd up Lady Squander; 

And now Pye seen her up the stair. 

Oh, Peace ! — ^but here comes Captain Hare. 

Oh, Peace ! thou art the slumber of the mind, 

Untroubled, calm, and quiet, and unbroken, — 

If that is Alderman Guiode from Portsoken, 

Alderman Gobble won't be &x behind ; 

Oh, Peace ! serene in worldly shyness^ — 

Make way there for his Serene Highness ! 

Oh, Peace ! if you do not disdain 

To dwell amongst the menial train, 

I haye a silent place, and lone, 

That you and I may call our own ; 

"Where tumult neyer makes an entry — 

Susan ? What business haye you in my pantry P 

Oh, Peace ! — ^but there is Major Monk 
At yariance with his wife — Oh, Peace ! 
And that great Qerman, Van der Trunk, 
And that great talker. Miss Apreece ; — 
Oh, Peace ! so dear to poets' quills — 
They're just beginning their quadrilles — 
Oh, Peace I our greatest renoyator ; — 
I wonder where I put my waiter. 
Oh, Peace ! — ^but here my Ode I'll cease ; 
I haye no peace to write of Peace. 

NoTB.~ Fa» der rnmft.— -Van is the DvUh prefix; yon (of) ia the German. 
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ON BOOKS.— Goldsmith. 

Oliver Gk>ldsiniili, a delightful poet, essayist, &c., was bom at Pallas, 
Ireland, in 1728, and died in London in 1774. He is buried in the open 
space north of the Temple Church. He was one of tiie kindest and 
simplest of men. Reynolds would not enter his painting-room the day 
Gk>ldsmith died, so deep was his regret for him. This ezl^ct is from ti^e 
** Citizen of the World." Every one knows his " Traveller," &c. 

You are now arrived at an age, my son, when pleasure dis- 
suades from application ; but rob not by present gratification 
all the succeeding period of life of its happiness. Sacrifice a 
little pleasure at first to the expectance of greater. The study 
of a few years will make the rest of life completely easy. 

He who has begun his fortune by study, wHl certainly con- 
firm it by perseverance. The love of books damps the passion 
for pleasure, and when this passion is once extinguished, life is 
then cheaply supported ; thus a man being possessed of more 
than he wants, can never be subject to great disappointments, 
and avoids all those meannesses which indigence sometimes 
unavoidably produces. 

There is unspeakable pleasure attending the life of a volun- 
tary student. The first tune I read an excellent book, it is to 
me just as if I had gained a new friend. When I read over a 
book I have perused before, it resembles the meeting with an 
old one. We ought to lay hold of every incident in life for 
improvement, the trifling as well as the important. It is not 
one diamond alone which gives lustre to another, a common 
coarse stone is also employed for that purpose. Thus I ought 
to draw advantage from the insults and contempt I meet with 
from a worthless fellow. His brutality ought to induce me to 
self-examination, and correct every blemish that may have 
given rise to his calumny. 

Yet with all the pleasures and profits which are generally 
produced by learning, parents often find it difficult to induce 
their children to study. They often seem dragged to what 
wears the appearance of application. Thus being dilatory in 
the beginning, all future hopes of eminence are entirely cut off. 
If they find themselves obliged to write two lines more polite 
than ordinary, their pencil then seems as heavy as a mill-stone, 
and they spend ten years in turning two or three periods with 
propriety. 

But it is of no importance to read much, except you be 
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regular in reading. If it be inteimpted for any considerable 
time, it can never be attended with proper improvement. There 
are some who study for one day with intense application, and 
repose themselves for ten days after. But wisdom is a coquette, 
and must be courted with unabating assiduity. 

It was a saying of the ancients, that a man never opens a 
book without reaping some advantage by it. I say with them, 
that every book can serve to make us more expert, except 
romances, and these are no better than the instruments of 
debauchery. They are dangerous fictions, where love is the 
ruling passion. 

Avoid such performances where vice assumes the face of 
virtue ; seek wisdom and knowledge without ever thinking you 
have found them. A man is wise, while he continues in the 
pursuit of wisdom ; but when he once fancies that he has found 
the object of his inquiry, he then becomes a fool. Learn to 
pursue virtue, from the man that is blind, who never makes a 
step without first examining the ground with his staff. 

The world is like a vast sea, mankind like a vessel sailing 
on its tempestuous bosom. Our prudence is its sails, the 
sciences serve us for oars, good or bad fortune are the favour- 
able or contrary winds, and judgment is the rudder ; without 
this last the vessel is tossed by every billow, and will find ship- 
wreck in every breeze. In a word, obscurity and indigence are 
the parents of vigilance and economy ; vigilance and economy 
of riches and honour ; riches and honour of pride and luxury ; 
pride and luxury of impurity and idleness ; and impurity and 
idleness again produce indigence and obscurity. Such are the 
revolutions of life. 

Composition. — ^Write the comiBels here given, briefly, in your own 
words. 



COUNSEL TO YOUTH.— JoAn Ruskin. 

See page 102. 

It is to be remembered that the giving of prizes can only be 
justified on the ground of their being the reward of superior 
diligence and more obedient attention to the directions of the 
teacher. They must never be supposed, because practically 
they never can become, indications of superior genius ; unless 
in so far as genius is likely to be diligent and obedient, beyond 
the strength and temper of the dull. 
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Baty "without any reference to the opinions of others, and 
withont any chance of partiality in your own, there is one test 
by which yon can all determine the rate of yonr real progress. 
Examine, after every period of renewed industry, how far you 
have enlarged your faculty of admiration. Consider how much 
more you can see to reverence, in the work of masters; and 
how much more to love, in the work of Nature. This is the 
only constant and infallible test of progress : — ^that you wonder 
more at the work of great men, and that you care more for 
natural objects. You have often been told by your teachers to 
expect this last result; but I fear that the tendency of modem 
thought is to reject the idea of that essential difference in rank 
between one intellect and another, of which increasing rever- 
ence is the wise acknowledgment. 

You may, at least in earlier years, test accurately your power 
of doing anything in the least rightly, by your increasing 
conviction that you never will be able to do it as well as 
it has been done by others. That is a lesson, I repeat, which 
differs much, I fear, from the one you are commonly taught. 
The vulgar and incomparably false saying of Macaulay's, that 
the intellectual giants of one age become the intellectual pigmies 
of the next, has been the text of too many sermons lately 
preached to you. You think you are going to do better things 
— each of you — ^than Titian and Phidias ; write better than 
Virgil; think more wisely than Solomon. My good young 
people, this is the foolishest, quite pre-eminently — perhaps 
almost the harmfullest — notion that could possibly be put into 
your empty little eggshells of heads. There is not one in a mil- 
lion of you that can ever be great in anything. To be greater than 
the greatest that have been is permitted, perhaps to no man in 
Europe in the course of two or three centuries. 

But because you cannot be Handel and Mozart, is it any 
reason why you should not learn to sing << God save the Queen '* 
properly, when you have a mind to ? Because a girl cannot be 
prima donnam ilie Italian Opera, is it any reason why she should 
not learn to play a jig for lier brothers and sisters in good time, 
or a soft little tune for her tired mother, or that she should not 
sing to please herself, among the dew, on a May morning ? 
BeHeve me, joy, humility, and usefulness always go together; as 
insolence with misery, and these both with destructiveness. You 
may learn with proud teachers how to throw down the Yendome 
Column, and bum the Louvre, but never how to lay so much 
as one touch of safe colour, or one layer of steady stones : and 
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if, indeed, there be among you a yonth of true genius, be assnred 
that he will distinguish himself first, not by petulance or by dis- 
dain, but by discerning firmly what to admire and whom to obey. 
It will, I hope, be the result of the interest lately awakened 
in Art through our Provinces, to enable each town of importance 
to obtain, in permanent possession, a few — and it is desirable 
there should be no more than a few — examples of consummate 
and masterful art, an engraving or two by Diirer, a single por- 
trait by Be3molds, a fifteenth century Florentine drawing, a 
thirteenth century French piece of painted glass, and the like ; and 
that, in every town occupied in a given manufacture, examples 
of unquestionable excellence in that manufacture should be made 
easily accessible in its civic museum. 



NoTBS.— ifocouZay.— See p. 23. TiUan, 
— ^A great Italian painter. Bom in the 
Venetian States, in 1477 ; died at Venice, 
1676, at the age of 99. ' Phidias. — A 
great Greek scnlptor; died about 
B.C. 432. FirgtZ.— The finest of the 
Roman poets. Bom near Mantua, b.c. 
70; died, b.c. 19. Handel,— A. great 
musical composer. Best known by his 
wonderful oratorio, "The Messiah." 
Bom in Saxony, 1684 ; died in London, 
1769. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Mozart. — ^A great musical genius. Bom, 
1766; died, 1792, at Vienna. The Ven- 
dome Chlumn.'—A triumphal bronze 
column, erected in Paris oy the First 
Napoleon, whose victories were repre- 
sented on it, as Trajan's were on his 
column at Bome. The bronze used for 
these reliefs was made trom. cannon taken 
in Napoleon's battles. The statue of 
Napoleon surmounted the column. Dur- 



ing the Lisurrection of the Commune 
in 1871 the column was pulled down, but 
it is now being restored. It was 133 
feet high and 12 feet in diameter. The 
Loimre. — ^A palace in Paris, in winch the 

Sreat national colleotionfi of paintings, 
c, were preserved. It was burned dur- 
ing the Communist Insurrection. Durer, 
Albert.— An. eminent artist, and the first 
engraver on wood. Bom at Nuremberg, 
1471, and died there, 1628. Sepnoldst Sir 
Joshua. — ^A great English artist. Bom 
at Plympton, Devonshire, 1723: died, 
1792. Buried in St. Paul's. Florentine 
dratffina.— Leonardo da Vinci, 1462—1619, 
and Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 1474— 
1664, are the great representatives of 
this scho<d. Painted ^2a9«.— Glass-imint- 
ing was known to the ancient Egy^ians. 
It was revived about the tenth century. 
Specimens of the thirteenth century 
exist in England. 



OTHELLO'S ACCOUNT OF HIS COTJETSHIP OP 
DESDEMONA. — Shdkopere. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters, — 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 

It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Bude am I in my speech, 

And little bless'd with the soft phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us'd 

Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak, 
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More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

In speaking for myself: Yet, by your gracious patience, 

I will a round unyamish'd tale deliver 

Of my whole course of loye : what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(For such proceeding I am charged withal,) 

I won his daughter. 

Her father lov'd me ; oft invited me ; 

Still questioned me the story of my life^ 

Prom year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortune, 

That I have pass'd. 

I ran it through, even &om my boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances ; 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And portance in my traveller's history, 

(Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle. 

Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven. 

It was my hint to speak,) such was my process ; — 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing. 

Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And ofben did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffer'd. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, — In faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wish'd she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 

That heav'n had made her such a man : she thank'd me ; 
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And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I should bufc teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake : 
Sheioy'd me for the dangers I had pass'd; 
And I loy'd her that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I haye us'd. 



Notes. — 8ignior$.— JMtdB. from Latin, 
BtnioTt older. Jpprov'd. — He had proved 
their soodnesa. Wasted.— ^e had been 
unemployed for nine months. Drugs, 
&c. — ^It was formerly believed that lore 
ooold be exdted in one towards another 
by love potions, sorcery, &c. Anne 
£oleyn was aocnsed of naymff gained 
Henry YIII.'s affections by snch means, 
thongn of coarse it was caalj a con- 
temi^ble slander. A statute of James L 
is here alluded to, which says that, if 
any person or nersons should take upon 
him or liiem, by triteheraftf inehantmentf 
ehamif or sorcery, to the intent to pro- 
voke any person to unlawftil love, they 
should, for the first offence, suffer 
imprisonment, ftc. Accidents, — Things 
that happened (Latin, tueido, to hap- 
pen, to xall out). Imminent. — Threat- 
ening, lit., projecting over, threaten- 
ing to feJl. Slavery. — Prisoners of 
war were sold as daves in the middle 



ages. Portanee. — Carriage, bearing (L., 
portoy to carry on«** *«//). Antres.— 
Caves (L., antmm, a cave). Hint, die.— 
It had been suggested to him to speak 
of these things. Anthropophaffi.—M€ai 
eaters. Men whose headsy &c. — Pliny 
speaks of such men ; and Sir John 
Maundeville, a traveller of the middle 
ages (1800-1872), famous for his fabulous 
stories of wonders in distant oountries, 
says, "In another isle dwell folk of foal 
stature, and of cursed kinds, that have no 
heads, and their eyes are in their shoul- 
aers." On the under side of the loose 
seats of the choir of Bipon catiiedral 
there are carvings of such imaginary 
beings, with their Ibces on their breasts. 
Dttote.— Give at fall length (L., differo 
dt2a(tim, to spread abroad). Intensely.— 
Attentively (L., intendo, to stretch to- 
wards — (of the mind, when listening 
eagerly). 



RELATION BETWEEN THE INDO-EUROPEAN 

LANGUAGES. 



The relation between the Indo-Enropean 
seen by the following : — 

OEBMANIC. 

Enolish father, mother, 

Anolo-Saxoh .... fBBther, mother, 
Fbisiak feder, moder, 

GofHio arta, modur, 

SwKDiSH AND Daxibh . . fEidcr, modcr, 

Icelandic fader, mooder, 

HioH Dutch os Qbbu an . vater, mutter, 

• PERSIAN. 

ZsND paitar, matar, 

Pbbsian pader, mader, 

BoKRABBSB .... i>etar, . mader 

PsBLvi abider, amider, 

OssBTiNiAN .... {^Q^ } mad, 

KoQBD OB EuBD . . . baw, 

INDIAN. 

Banskbtt pita, mata, 

Bbnoalbb pita, mata, 

HivDosTANBB .... pita, mader. 



languages will be 



son, 

sunu, 

sun, 


brother 
brother 


zoon. 


broeder 


Bunus, 
son, 
sunr, 
sohn. 


brothar 
broder 
broder 
bmder 


bratar 

fersenJ, 

faxsend. 


brader 

birader 

berur 


Art, 


arwad 




brah 


suna, 
shaleea. 


bhrater 

bhaee 

biradnr 
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HELLENO-ROICAK. 

AamcinAK hair,' mair 

Albaviak OB Skipbtab . . ba, mama 

Old Gbbkk .... pater, meter 

EoKAic QB MoDBBir Gbxkk . pateras, matera 

Latih obi Ou> Rqhan . pater, mater, 

Italian padzef madre, 

SPAjnsH padre, madre 

Pobtdoubsx .... pai, mai 

Frkwch P^re, m^re, 

Wallachiav .... tato, mmna, 

CELTIC. 

Wblsh tad, mam, 

CoBRiBH tax, mam, 

Bbetoh' ..... tat, mam, 

Ibibh aQudr, mathair, 

Maitx ..... moir, 

SLAVONIAN. 

RnssiAir mat. 

Slavish bat, mater, 

FouBH matka, 

BoHXMiAN OB Czech sin 

LrrHUAiriAN .... moter, 



ennxif 

syn, 

syn, 

santH 



frater 
frateUo 



fr^re 
frate 



bvawd 
bredar 
breor 
bhrathair 

brathair 

braar 



brat 
brat 
bvat 



A MOONLIGHT EVENING.— Zor(i Bijron. 

Bom, 1788; died, 1824. 

From the Fourth Canto of " ChUde Harold " (1818). 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colour seems to be — 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
"Where the Day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest ! 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o*er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Eoll'd o'er the peak of the far Ehsetian hill, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order : — ^gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-bom rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within if glows. 
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Filled with the &ce of heaven, trhich, from a£ai. 
Cornea down upon the waters ; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rieiag star. 
Their magical Tariety difiuse : 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
^ts mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
X>ieB like the dolphin, whom, each pang imbues 
"With a new colour os it ga^ away. 
The last still loreliest, till — 'tis gone— and all is grey. 



YeBDTins in enptioD. 

IN THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS.— Pro/ewor Ansud. 

David Iliomaa ADgt«d was hom in London, in 1814. He is Froreaor 
of QeoloKy st King's Oollege, Loadon. He is the author of Tsrioni 
excdleot hooks on geology, and of many papers on it in current literatnie. 

The outside of the great cone is chiefly composed of fine asbee, 
bnt there is a large mixture of small and large blocks of lava, 
penetrating at intervals through the cinder heaps. On the 
cone, and across the Atria del Cavallo or plain at its foot, are 
seen masses of grey trachytic lava, angular and fragmentaiy, 
and apparently fallen from some lofly cliff, ancb as that pre- 
sented by the ridge of Uonte Somma. The gnides, however, 
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tell ns — ^and observation soon proves their correctness — ^that 
these have been thrown out of the crater. I measured one 
that must have weighed at least twenty tons. The whole 
plain, though covered with recent lava, was strewn with blocks 
of smaller size of the same material, quite distinct from the 
black and scoriaceous material that had issued from the sides of 
the cone and run over the ground. There were also several of 
those rounded and spindle-shaped masses called volcanic bombs, 
some of which were very large (more than a cubic yard in 
content). 

The view of the interior of the crater from the top is very 
grand, but, as a matter of course, the appearance is always 
changing. With some difficulty, and risk of injury to boots 
and dress, the crater could be entered and all parts visited. 
The wails were extremely steep, in many places vertical, and 
in some overhanging. The upper part is constantly falling in, 
but on the occasion of an eruption, the height of the cone is 
increased by fresh showers of ashes and stones. The hard 
walls are like those of a quarry, but in many places, where 
fumaroles exist, they are covered and concealed with loose 
black ash, striated here and there with the most brilliant yellow 
and orange tints. From small cavities in some parts of these 
rocks, air proceeds so intensely heated as to cook an egg in a 
few seconds. The rock here must glow within a few inches of 
the surface, as fragments of paper thrust in with a stick were 
at once reduced to tinder, though driven out immediately with 
great force by the current of hot air. 

The floor of the crater was extremely remarkable. Except 
where the two vents of actual eruption had thrown up cones, 
it was one mass of fragments of the same pale-blue lava as 
that of which the walls are composed. These were fractured 
in the most extraordinary and inconceivable manner. They 
were split as if by the blow of some vast hammer. One great 
cleft of considerable depth extended across the bottom of the 
crater from one end to the other, and other splits appeared to 
have been produced in different directions. The fragments 
were detached and angular, and of all sizes. They were as 
fresh as if broken yesterday, and it was difficult in some places 
— ^impossible in others — ^to pass across and amongst them. 
Out of the middle of the principal crack a small crater was 
formed, and close by on another crevice (less distinctly shown) 
was a large pile of scorisB and ashes, forming a small inner 
cone, vrith its own separate crater reaching down below the 
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level of the principal crater. Botb these vents were in partial 

action. Even from the sides of the principal cone, before 

reactuDg the eiimmit, a hissing sound, like that of a number of 

rockets let off at once, had attracted my attention, and I had 

timed the explosions as occnmng at intervals of ahont two 

minntes, with mnch more considerable noise at intervals of six 

minntes. When inside the principal crater, I was able to see 

the natnre of these emptions. The depth of the piincipal 

crater, below the general level of the top of the cone, was about 

three hundred 

feet. The larger 

of the small 

tion rose aboat 
one hundred 
and twenty feet 
above the floor 
of the crater, 
and the smaller 
one only abont 
six feet. They 
were abont 
eighty yards 
asunder. The 
emptiona from 
_ ^ . „ , these small 

■..„.. _._ ,. ^ .t ^,. vents seem to 

C the crater. B B the slTeam of lava nom Uie central fli«. . a , 

A— Done or hill of ubes Uirawn oat I17 the Tolcaoo. E trani- DC alternate, 

TeiM bands of lan^whiBh^^TB dowed^ frDm_the «Dlnl crenersllv more 



D UiB old looki hesrad (q» aud d«(t by the heated Taponn active from one 
-wltliln, batraa they found Tent thnHwh Iha ftmuel R The f _ _ i 

laTa haa flomd into the elefta thus made. T^ aee, here, ><>' Beveral 

that tho"momitam" ii the »«* of the TOlrano. At flrrt hourS, and then 
t]ksre ml none, bat onlr * aorfiue aa Und aathe parte ■"""■=! —■" •"»"» 
mmd. more active 

from the other, 
althoDgh the emption from the smaller was generally preceded 
or accompanied by a small puff of steam from the bocca grande, 
or larger vent. Each time the noise was heard, a puff of white 
clond (almost entirely steam), at very high temperatore, came 
oat wiUi a steady msh from the smaller vent, accompanied by 
a nambor of fragments of red-hot scoriEe, as large as a man's 
fist, which fell aronnd, and which were soft enongb to admit of 
a copper coin being inserted within its snbstance without difS- 
cnlty. The puff lasted only for a short time, and was followed 
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by repose, bat the heat of the air issning &om the vent vfa.a 
almost too great to allow me to look down into it. The ernp- 
tions from the bocca grande were insignificant daring the time 
of my visit, but were said to be mnch more considerable than 
those from the small vent when they occdt, rendering the 
crater at such times ansafe to visit. Stones as well as scorite 
are then empted. A tremnlonB motion of the earth was dis- 
tinctly felt jast before the eruptions took place from the smaller 
vent. 

CoMPOBiTiOK. — Describe the crater of VosuviuB in your own words. 



FUNERAL OF GEORGE THE THIRD.— CAotIm Ktiight. 



Thb foneral of George the Third appeared to me like the close 
' ' ' Windsor had to me been 



associated with the load talk and the good-natnred langh of a 
portly gentleman with a star on his breast, whom I sometimes 
ran against in my childhood ; with a venerable parsonage, 
blind, bnt cheerful, who sal erect on a led horse, as I have seen 
him in my yonth ; with the dim idea of my manhood, that in 
rooms of the Castle, which no curiosity conld penetrate, there 
sat an old man with a long beard, bereft of every attribute of 
rank, who occasionally talked wildly, or threw himself about 
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fraoticaUy, and sometimes awoke recollections of happier days 
by striking a few chords on his piano. 

Then came the final pageant. It was a poem rather than a 
show. The Lying-in Staf« was something higher than tinder- 
taker's art. As I passed throngh St. George's Hail, I Ihonght 
of the last display of regal pomp in that room — the Installation 
of 1805— when, at the banqnet, the Sovereign stood np and 
pledged his knights, and the knights, in fnll caps of gold, invoked 
bealtii and happiness on the Sovereign. The throne on which 
George the Third then sat was now- covered with fnneral 
(lisperies. I went on into the King's Quard-Chamber. The 
room was darkened— there was no light but that of the flickering 
wood-fires which bomt on an ancient hearth on each side. On 
the ground lay the beds on which the Yeomen of the Gnard 
had slept during the night. They stood in their grand old dresses 
of state, with broad scarves of crape across their breasts, and 
crape on their halberds. As the red light of the btmiing brands 



WindBOr CuCle in the leth ceuIiuT. 

gleamed on their rough foces, and glanced ever and anon npon 
the polished mail of the Black Prince, on the bmised armour of 
the soldiers of the Plantagenete, and on the matchlockB and 
bandoleers of the early days of modem warfare, some of the 
reality of the Present passed into visions of the Past. I 
thought of Edward of Windsor, the great builder of the Castle, 
deserted in his last moments. I thought of other " sad stories 
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of the deaths of kings." I came back to the immediate interest 
of the scene before me, by remembering that not one of the 
long line of English sovereigns before George the Third had 
died at Windsor. 

I passed on into the chamber of death. All here was com- 
paratively modem. The hangings of purple cloth which hid 
West's gaudy pictures of the Institution of the Order of the 
Garter; the waxlights on silver sconces; the pages standing 
by the side of the coffin ; the Lord of the Bedchamber sitting 
at its head ; much of this was upholstery work, and did not 
affect the imagination, except in connexion with the solemn 
silence, — a stillness unbroken, even when rustic feet, unused to 
tread on carpets, passed by the bier, awe-struck. 

One such Boyal Funeral as I had previously seen was not 
essentially different from another. The out-door ceremonial 
at the interment of George the Third was not readily to be for- 
gotten. It was a walking 'procession. The night was dark 
and misty. Yast crowds were assembled in the Lower Ward 
of the Castle, hushed and expectant. A platform had been 
erected from the Grand Entrance of the Castle to the Western 
Entrance of St. George's Chapel. It was lined on each side 
by a single file of the Guards. A signal-rocket is fired. Every 
soldier lights a torch, and the missive towers and delicate 
pinnacles stand out in the red glare. Minute-guns are now 
heard in the distance. Will those startling voices never cease ? 
Expectation is at its height. A flourish of trumpets is heard, 
and then the roll of muffled drums. A solemn dirge falls upon 
the ear, nearer and nearer. The funeral-car glides slowly 
along the platform without any perceptible aid from human or 
mechanical power. The dirge ceases for a little while; and 
then again the trumpets and the muffled drums sound alter- 
nately. Again the dirge — softly breathing flutes and clarionets 
mingling tiieir notes with *< the mellow horn " — and then a 
dead silence; for the final resting-place is reached. Heralds 
and banners and escutcheons touch not the heart. But the 
Music 1 That is something grander than the picturesque. 

NoTBs. — An old matif Ae. — Oeorge HI., American painter, who lived in England, 

before his death, was blind, mad, and Bom, 1788; died, 1820. Famous in his 

stone deaf. Edward of Windsor, —"EAwsx^ day, less so since, 
m. (1327—1377). West, Benjamin.— Ajo. 

Composition. — ^Write out a list of all the words formed from the same 
roots as the first twelve verbs and twelve nouns. 
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THE WOELD'S AGE. — CliarUs Kingsley. 

Who will say the world is dying P 

Who mil say our prime is past ? 
Sparks from Heayen, within us lying. 

Flash, and will flash till the last. 
Fools I who fancy Christ mistaken ; 

Man a tool to buy and sell ; 
Earth a failure, Gbd-forsaken, 

Ante-room of Hell. 

Stni the race of Hero-spirits 

Pass the lamp from hand to hand ; 
Age from Ago the Words inherits — 

" Wife, and Child, and Fatherland. 
Still the youthful hunter gathers 

Fiery joy from wold and wood ; 
He will dare as dared his fathers, 

Give him cause as good. 

While a slave bewails his fetters ; 

While an orphan pleads in vain ; 
While an infant lisps his letters. 

Heir of all the ages' gain ; 
While a lip grows ripe for kissiag ; 

While a moan from man is wrung ; 
Enow, by every want and blessing, 

That the world is young. 



>i 



SELF-EDUCATION.— CAarZw Dickens. 

It was suggested by Mr. Babbage, in his ninth '' Bridgewater 
Treatise,'' that a mere spoken word — a single articulated 
syllable thrown into the air — may go on reverberating through 
illimitable space for ever and for ever, seeing that there is no 
rim against which it can strike — no boundary at which it can 
possibly arrive. Similarly it may be said — ^not as an ingenious 
speculation, but as a steadfast and absolute fact — ^that human 
calculation cannot limit the influence of one atom of wholesome 
knowledge patiently acquired, modestly possessed, and faith- 
fully used. 

As the astronomers teU us that it is probable that there are 
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in the nniverse innumerable solar systems besides onrs, to each 
of which myriads of utterly unknown and unseen stars belong, 
so it is certain that every man, however obscure, however far 
removed from the general recognition, is one of a group of men 
impressible for good, and impressible for evil, and that it is in 
the eternal nature of things, that he cannot really improve 
himself without in some degree improving other men. 

And observe, this is especially the case when he has improved 
himself in the teeth of adverse circumstances, as in a maturity 
succeeding to a neglected or an ill-taught youth, in the few 
daily hours remaining to him after ten or twelve hours* labour, 
in the few pauses and intervals of a life of toil ; for then his 
fellows and companions have assurance that he can have known 
no favouring conditions, and that they can do what he has done, 
in wresting some enlightenment and self-respect from what 
Lord Lytton finely calls — 

*' Those twin gaolers of the daring heart, 
Low birth aad iron fortune." 

There are two poor brothers from near Chorley, who work 
from morning to night in a coal-pit, and who, in all weathers, 
have walked eight miles a night, three nights a- week, to attend 
the classes in which they have gained £stinction. There are 
two poor boys from Bollington, who began life as piecers, at 
one shilling or eighteen-pence a-week, and the father of one of 
whom was cut to pieces by the machinery at which he worked, 
but not before he had himself founded the institution in which 
this son has since come to be taught. These two poor boys 
will appear before you to-night, to take the second-class prize 
in chemistry. There is a plasterer from Bury, sixteen y^s of 
age, who took a third-class certificate last year at the hands of 
Lord Brougham ; he is this year again successful in a competi- 
tion three times as severe. There is a wagon-maker from the 
same place, who knew little or absolutely nothing until he was 
a grown man, and who has learned all he knows, which is a 
great deal, in the local institution. There is a chain-maker, in 
very humble circumstances, and working hard all day, who 
waUcs six miles a-night, three times a-week, to attend the 
classes in which he has won so fiEimous a place. There is a 
motdder in an iron foundry, who, whilst he was working twelve 
hours a day before the furnace, got up at four o'clock in the 
morning to learn drawing. ** The thought of my lads," he 
writes in his modest account of himself, ^* in their peaceful slum- 
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bers above me, gave me fresh conrage, and I ased to think that 
if I should never receive any persomd benefit, I might instraet 
them when they came to be of an age to understand the mighty 
machines and engines which have made our country, England, 
pre-eminent in the world's history." There is a piecer at mule- 
frames, who could not read at eighteen, who is now a man of 
little more than thirty, who is the sole support of an aged 
mother, who is arithmetical teacher in the institution in which 
he himself was taught^ who writes of himself that he made the 
resolution never to take up a subject without keeping to it, and 
who has kept to it with such an astonishing will, that he is 
now well versed in Euclid and Algebra, and is the best French 
scholar in Stockpoit. The drawing-classes in that same Stock- 
port are taught by a working blacksmith ; and the pupils of 
that working blacksmith will receive the highest honours of 
to-night. Well may it be said of that good blacksmith, as it was 
written of another of his trade, by the American poet : 

** Toiling, rejoioing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun. 

Each evening sees its close. 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has eam'd a night's repose." 

To pass from the successful candidates to the delegates from 
local societies new before me, and to content myself with one 
instance from amongst them. There is among their number 
a most remarkable man, whose history I have read with feelings 
that I could not adequately express under any circumstances, 
and least of aU when I know he hears me, who worked when 
he was a mere baby, at hand-loom weaving, until he dropped 
from fatigue : who began to teach himself as soon as he could 
earn five shillings a- week : who is now a botanist, acquainted 
with every production of the Lancashire valley: who is a 
naturalist, and has made and preserved a collection of the eggs 
of British birds, and stufifed the birds : who is now a conch- 
ologist, with a very curious and in some respects an original 
collection of fresh-water shells, and has also preserved and 
collected the mosses of fresh- water and of the sea : who is 
worthily the president of Ins own local Literary Institution, 
and who was at his work this time last night as foreman in 
a mill. 

Composition. — ^Eelate in your own words the substance of the illustra- 
tions given in this Lesson of " Self-Education under Difficiidty.'* 
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A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST NQ.— Charles Lamb. 

See page 270. 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, for the first seventy 
thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it from 
the living animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this day. 
The manuscript goes on to say, that the art of roasting, or 
rather broiling (which I take to be the elder brother), was 
accidentally discovered in the manner following : — 

The swineherd, Ho-ti^ having gone out into the wood one 
morning, as his manner was, to collect food for his hogs, leffc 
his cottage in the care of his eldest son, Bo-bo, a great lubberly 
boy, who, being fond of playing with fire, as younkers of his 
age commonly are, let some sparks escape into a bundle of 
straw, which, kindling quickly, spread the conflagration over 
every part of their poor mansion, till it was reduced to ashes. 
Together with the cottage (a sorry antediluvian makeshift of a 
building, you may think it), what was of much more import- 
ance, a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine in 
number, perished. China pigs have been esteemed a luxury 
all over the East, from the remotest periods that we read of. 
Bo-bo was in the utmost consternation, as you may think, not 
so much for the sake of the tenement, which his father and he 
could easily build up again with a few dry branches, and the 
labour of an hour or two, at any time, as for the loss of the pigs. 

While he was thinking what he should say to his father, and 
wringing his hands over the smoking remnants of one of those 
untimely sufferers, an odour assailed his nostrils, unlike any 
scent which he had before experienced. What could it proceed 
from ? Not from the burnt cottage — he had smelt that smell 
before — ^indeed this was by no means the first accident of the 
kind which had occurred through the negligence of this un- 
lucky young firebrand. Much less did it resemble that of any 
known herb, weed, or fiower. A premonitory moistening at 
the same time overflowed his nether lip. He knew not what 
to think. He next stooped down to feel the pig, if there were 
any signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to cool them 
he applied them, in his booby fashion, to his mouth. Some of 
the crumbs of the scorched skin had come away with his 
fingers, and for the first time in his life (in the world's life, 
indeed, for before him no man had known it) he tasted — creick- 
Hng I Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. It did not burn 
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him so mnch now, still he licked his fingers from a sort of 
habit. The tmth at length broke into his slow understanding 
that it was the pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so 
delicious ; and surrendering himself up to the new-bom plea- 
sure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of the scorched skin 
with the flesh next it, and was cramming it down his throat in 
his beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid the smoking 
rafters, armed with retributory cudgel, and finding how afiairs 
stood, began to rain blows upon the young rogue's shoulders, 
as thick as hailstones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more than 
if they had been flies. The tickling pleasure, which he ex- 
perienced in his lower regions, had rendered him quite callous to 
any inconveniences he might feel in those remote quarters. 
His father might lay on, but he could not beat him from his 
pig, till he had fairly made an end of it ; when, becoming a 
little more sensible of his situation, something like the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued : — 

<< You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring ? 
Is it not enough that you have burnt me down three houses 
with your dog's tricks, and be hanged to you I but you must 
be eating fire, and I know not what — ^what have you got there, 
I say?" 

''Oh, father, the pig — ^the pig ! Do come and taste how nice 
the burnt pig eats I " 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He bewailed his 
hard fate that ever he should beget a son that should eat burnt 

pig- 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since morn- 
ing, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending it asunder, 
thrust the lesser half by main force into the fists of Ho-ti» still 
shouting out, ''Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father ; only taste ! 
my ! '* with such-like barbarous ejaculations, cramming all 
the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the abomin- 
able thing, wavering whetiber he should not put his son to 
death, for an unnatural young monster, when the crackling 
scorching his fingers as it had done his son's, and appl3ring the 
same remedy to them, he, in his turn, tasted some of its 
flavour, which, make what sour mouths he would for a pre- 
tence, proved not altogether displeasing to him. In conclusion 
(for the manuscript here is a little tedious) both father and son 
fairly sat down to the mess, and never left off till they had 
despatched all that remained of the litter. 
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Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, for 
the neighbours would certainly have stoned them for a couple 
of abominable wretches, who could think of improving upon 
the good meat which God had sent them. Nevertheless, 
strange stories got about. It was observed that Ho-ti's cottage 
was burnt down now more frequently than ever. Nothing but 
fires from this time forward. Some would break out in broad 
day, others in the night-time. As often as the sow farrowed, 
so sure was the house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze ; and Ho-ti him- 
self, which was the more remarkable, instead of chastising his 
son, seemed to grow more indulgent to him than ever. At 
length they were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, then an 
inconsiderable assize-town. Evidence was given, the obnoxious 
food itself produced in court, and the verdict about to be pro- 
nounced, when the foreman of the jury begged that some of the 
burnt pig, of eating which the culprits stood accused, might be 
handed into the box. He handled it, and they all handled it ; 
and burning their fingers as £o-bo and his father had done 
before them, and nature prompting to each of them the same 
remedy, against the face of all tiie facts, and the clearest charge 
which judge had ever given — ^to the surprise of the whole Court, 
townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all present — ^without leav- 
ing the box, or any manner of consultation whatever, they 
brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the manifest 
iniquity of the decision ; and, when the Court was dismissed, 
went privily and bought up all the pigs that could be had for 
love or money. In a few days his Lordship's town-house was 
observed to be on fire. The thing took wing, and now there 
was nothing to be seen but fire in every direction. Fuel and 
pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. The insur- 
ance offices one and all shut up shop. People built slighter 
and slighter every day, until it was feared that the very science 
of architecture would in no long time be lost to the world. Thus 
this custom of firing houses continued, till, in process of time, 
says my manuscript, a sage arose, like our Locke, who made a 
discovery that the fiesh of swine, or indeed of any other animal, 
might be cooked {bunitf as they called it) without the neces- 
sity of consuming a whole house to dress it. Then first began 
the rude form of a gridiron. Boasting by the string, or spit, 
came in a century or two later — I forget in whose dynasty. 
By such slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the most 
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useful, and seemingly the most obyioos, arts make their way 
among mankind. 

Without placing too implicit faith on the account above given, 
it must be agreed, that if a worthy pretext for so dangerous an 
experiment as setting houses on fire (especially in these days) 
could be assigned in favour of any culinary object, that pretext 
and excuse might be found in Boast Pig. 

NoTB.— Lodbe, JbAn.— A difltiiigmBhed known now by his " Eaaay on the Human 
philosopher. Bom at Wrinfton, near Understanding." 
Bristol, 1682; died, 1704. fie ia best 



LIFE'S DECAY. Shakspere, 
This is the 73rd of Shakspere's sonnets. 

That time of year thou may'st in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare, niin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, — 

Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish'd by. 
This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere Ion?:. 
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LESSONS ON SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 



BOTAmr. 

1. All plants are divided into two great classes or series. I. The 
FLOWBRma Plants. II. The Flowbslbsb Plants. 

2. Flowbbless Plants do not bear real flowers, having Stamens and 
Pistils,* nor produce real seeds, or bodies having an embryo f ready 
formed in them. But they produce minute and very simple bodies 
which answer the purpose of seeds, and these are called sporeSf to dis- 
tinguish them from true seeds. Ferns, Mosses, and Liverworts, lichens, 
sea-weeds, and the mushroom fsunily belong to this great class. 

3. The Flowerxng Plants are divided into two great classes dis- 
tinguishable by the stem, the leaves, the flower, and the embryo, or germ 
of the seed. 

The first class is the Exogens,^ or Dicotyledons. { The second class 
contains the Endogens.^ 

1. THE FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 

1. The simplest forms of vegetation, which consist of a union of single 
cells, have been described and illustrated in the *' Fifth Header," p. 234, 
to which I refer you. 

Most of the thread-like g^een vegetation you see in pools and brooks 
belongs to the humble plants which consist of a single r6w of cells. The 
Moulds or Mildew Fung^ which grow on decaying organic matter, 
— such as bread-mould, or cheese-mould, — or feed on the juices of 
living plants and even of animals, also belong to this class. The potato 
disease is probably caused by a species of Mould ; another kind is very 
' fatal to silkworms, and a third parasitical Fungus has been the cause of 
the disastrous grai>e disease which has destroyed a great part of the 
vintage through Europe of late years. These plants consist of long 
and branching threads which penetrate and spread widely and rapidly 
through the vegetable or other body on which they live, and feed upon 
its juioes. At length they break out upon the surfiioe. and producQ 

• See "Fourth Beader," pp. 196, 199. 
i See ** Fourth Beader," p. iOO. 



X See ** Fifth Beader," p. S41. 
\ See ** Fourth Beader,^' p. 900. 
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conntJen nmcliera of iponi, or minnto radimentsTy cells, whicli are 
detached from the parent plant and aerre the pDrposa of seeda. 

2. When the cdla mnltiplj hy forming partidons in two directionB 
instead of only in one, we hare a higher grade of vegetable life— Oia 
P1.A11TS OF 1 SinoLi Latbh at Cblls. Some aimple leaf-like aea-weeda are 
examples of thia form of plant growth. (Figg. 7fi, 76.) 



Fig, 76. Bea-veed (Diajwio alramrit). 

When the whole hody of auoh a plant ia thu* expanded, and leaf-like, it 
ia colled a Fboiid. 

3. ThenextadTftnoaifiwhen, instead of a amgle layer of ceUa, spreading 
out into a plant, we have plabts eOKPOMD or bbvsral Limta or cilu, 
formed by the diyision of the eella, and their consequent mnltiplioation, 
takii^ place in more than two directiona. Sea-weodi, lichens, and other 
plants of the lowest order, forming in this way a tisane of cells, generally 
exhibit either leaf-like or stem-libe shapes. (Fig. 77.) 

But it is only when we cpme to the highest tribe of Liverworts, and to 
he tmo UJMses, that the &miUar type of ordinary regetation ia realised, 
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ia Plants with a atem, vhioh shoot upwards from the soil, or whatevei 



r creep along it; Bud grow ocwaid from the 
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Fig. 78. Star-brnded liTerwort (JlardumtiaPiil^fiuirjiin), 



Fig, 79. YTliieedCup-moKa{Olaiimiafiiabni4a). 

t, AU tbeselower vegetables, of whatever form, imbibe their food 
IhrODgh an; or ever; part of their anrfice, at least that of the fraahlj 
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formed parla. Their roots, nhen they have luiy, are OBUiilly intended to 
fix the plant to tbe lock oi soil, rather than to draw nouriahment from 



r^M 




it, SB in the case of the large sea-weeds of our coast (Fig. 82), which are 
marely holdfsetA to Hod the plants flnoly to the rock on which tbey grow. 
MoasGH also take ia their nourishment through their whole expanded 
surface, and therefore, cMe&y by the loaves, but the stems also shoot forth ; 
from time to time, delicate raotlets, composed of slender cells which grow 
in a downward direction, and doubtless perform their part in absorbing 
moistare. A moss is, tJierefore, like an ordinary herb in miniature, and 
exhibits the three general organi of vegetation — a root, a item, and 
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But while the Moues nem like ordinaiy heilM asd tt-eea in Tegefa- 
tion and eztem'al appeftnuica, they are the wme ob the loirest kiivd of 



Elg.m. FBlwn»totSn-iRea(£«iiiiariii). 
plants in the Nmplidty of their anatomical stractore. They ai 
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with the Algsdf Fungi, &c., were, therefore, called Celtmlab. Pl^ 
De Candolle.* 

5. All plants of a higher grade this great authority distinguished by ^ 
name of YAscuLARf Plants, because vascular and woody tissues entek 
into their composition when they are herbs, as well as when they form 
shrubs or trees. 

The strength which woody tissue imparts enables vascular plants to 
attain a large size, while mosses and other cxllular plants are small, 
except when they live, like the sea-weeds, in water, which by supporting 
them, enables them to extend to any length. But although true mosses 
have no wood in their composition, yet the so-called Club mosses have. So 
also have the Ferns, the highest organised family of the lower grade of 
plants; and although these are mostly herbs, or plants with more or 
less woody stems creeping on or beneath the surface of the ground, yet in 
warm countries some species rise with woody trunks into tall and 
palm-like trees. But even these, like the humblest mosses, or the 
minutest moulds, spring from single cells or spores, and not from true 
seeds, and these spores are not produced by a flower. 

Hence, plants of these lower grades are as a whole called Flowsrless or 
CbyptogamousJ plants, which, as has been already said, form one of 
the two great divisions of all plants — the other being the Flowering or 
Phanerogamous§ Plants, or those which bear true flowers, with stamens 
and pistils, and seeds in which is a living germ or plantlet. 



2. THE FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Germination. 

1. The growth of a flowering plant from the germ — that is, its germi- 
nation — may be illustrated from any of the plants which blossom round 
us. Let us examine it as shown in the common garden bean, and in 
Indian Com or Maize. 

The cuts on the next two pages represent both at the commencement 
of germination, or sprouting. 

2. In the '< Fourth Reader," p. 200, a description of the Embryo, or 
Germ, which is in all true seeds, is gi-ven. When you plant a bean the first 
sign of this germ waking into life is the appearance of a green point which 
shoots out and becomes the main root after a time. You see it in Figs. 85 
and 86. It is the first ofishoot from the embryo. A is a side view of the 

* A great French botanist, bom 1778, died 1841. , 

i From Latin, vaaculum, a little vessel; hence, oontaiiting vesselB, as veins, 
ducts, See. 

t ¥rom Greek, hryptot, oonoealed, gamos, marriage, meaning that their fractifloati(A 
is concealed. 

I From Qxeek, phanerot, open, and gamoSf marriage. 



\ 
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'bsaa.B ia s aide visw of it wilji ono of ita seed leaves, or cotfledons * 
removed. These cotyledons are tlie food of the iniant plant stored ap for 
it, to supply its vHnts till it is able to draw nourishment from the air 
and earth for ilatUt In these two cuts r is the radicle, or root, p is Uie 
plumule, or bud which is the beginning of the atom, and will grow np 
between the cotyledons and at last break througb the earth and develope 
into the growing stalk, with ita leaves, &a. ; a is only the point where one 
of the cotyledona has been cut off. You see how there was a germ in the 
bean from the flrat, which is only quickened and made to grow, by 



moisture, light, and heat. It is a true seed, bearing in it the embryo of 
a fntore plant, and sapplying it with food while it is weak and tender. 

3. A grain of Indian Com ahowa the growth of a germ fery strikingly. 
Here ate five illnstrationa of it. 

Let me explain the varions parts of these. 1 is the dry grain of com, 

Tou have often, no doubt, seen it. In 1 a thig grain is cut through 

lengthwiee ; in I i it is cut acrosa, so as to show the embryo within. 

* Oreefa, kotjfUdanj a aap. 
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la these Bectiona ji is Uke ekin or rind ; aHian store of albmnen on vidch 
the foung Uat vill live at firsL «, a, r, nl,ai» the embtj'o oc germ 





Figg.8r, 88,69,90 and 



of this fntnre plant— the liyiEg; plimtlet, readj, when the sun, the rain, and 
the »a enable il, to break oat as a pknt of Indian Ctern. Of theeo lettew 
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t vs the cotyledon, a ia the plumule, or UtUa feather which ie to grow 
into the stem, &a. r ia the joiing root, eol is the toot-sheath, tlirough 
which the root will burst. Figurea 2, 3, 4, B and 6, give Ihe Bncceasiyii 
stages of germination. 3 a and 3 b are aide and front views of the plant 
at tbe Bame Btage. In all, p U the plumule ; and r the radicle. Or root. 
a a are irregular, or adventitious roota — ae diatinguiahed from the tiu8 
root, b is the first leaf pToduced; the star, x, is Ihe first leaf whieh 
opens apart from the stem. 8 in No. 2 ia the storehouae of albaminons 
I'ood from which the germ draws its supply at first. 



THE FOEMATION OF FRUITS. 
1. The FLOwia has been already described in the " Fourth Reader," 
p. 197 ; of the FftuiT of planta there ace many yariatiea. 

1. A siHFLs FRUIT 13 o Bcod Tosael formed hy the ripening of one pistil, 
with whatever may have grown fast to it in the flower. Simple finita 
are moat conveniently clasaed aa Fleshy, Sloni, or Dry Fruilt. 

2. The principal sorts at JUihy fruiti are the bibbt, the aouBO, and 
the APPLE forma. 

3. A HERRI is fleshy or pulpy throughout. Grapes, tomatoes, goose- 



Fig. B2. Bealion Dl sn Orange, 
berries, currants, and cranherriea are good eiamples. Oranges and lei 
are only berries with a. thicker and leathery rind. 

The oouBD fruit ia, in the some way, only a sort of beiry with a bi 
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rind. The Bqna«lj, tbe meloii, cucumb«TB aad the iKittie-gonrd, an 
examples of it. 

A POME, or APPLE PKuiT, is tile weU-kuowD fruit of Uie Apple, Pear, 



F1E.H. 
Qnince and Eawtbom. It is fonned fmni a flower in -which a ntunber 
of pittils (Fig. 93} growing in one are nnited wiUi the Calyx or cop of the 
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flower, and thii calyx, growing \erj thick and fleahy, makes the wholo 
eatable part, or flesh, of the fruit. The real eeed-Teasela in the qaince, 
apple, and the like, conaiBt of the five thin parclmieDt-like cellj of the 
core, conlaininK the aeedj. But in the pear and apple the flesh of the 
cere, namely all inside the circle of greeniali dots seen on catting the 
fruit across, belongs toUie Settptatle' of the flower which hero rises so as 




Fiff.M. 



Fig. 91 



to Bartoond the real seed-vesBels. Catling the apple lengthwise these 
dots appear as slender greeniah lines, separating what belongs to the cot« 
&om what belongs to the calji. They are the vessels which in the 
bloasom belong to the petals and to the stamene aboTe. 

• Tip of ths flown italk from wWoh the parti oTa flomr tpring. 
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We give an iUiutratioD of the parts of a fl<twer to recall them to mind 
(Fig. 96). It is the bindveed. c, caljn. cor, corolla, d, dislc, a. cup- 
shaped elevation in, ttiis case, Barronnding the base of the ovary, e. 
t, style. It, stigma. Fig. 97 eliona bow the different parts of a flower 
often grow together. It ia a fuchsia, pp, pistiL d, disk, a, a, stamens. 
ear, corolla, c, calyx, pid, peduncle. 

4. In the haw the ceUs become thick and stony, and so form a kind 
of STONE rsniT, 01 DncFB (Fig. 98). Plmos, cherries and peaches are 




Mg. 88. Cheny. Kg. 8S. Acom, ornotLof Pip. 100. Fraitof 

tba oak. tta Crowfbot, 

fiiTTiilim- examples of atone-fmit. The atone does n&t belong to the 
seed bnt to the fruit. It has the seed in it, -with coats of ita own. 

5. Dbt pbdits are thoae that ripen without fleati or pnlp. They are of 



Hff. 101. AerainoflDdiBnConi. rig, ir>3. Fmit of the Uaple. 

two claases — the one barsting open and scattering their aeeds, the oQier 
keeping them till the seeds grow, or the seed-vessel deoaya. 
Of tbe FiBST Class, which do not burat open, the Hoi is an example. 
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Beechuats, chestQdU and acorns (Fig. 99), are familiar esamplee. The 
AcsasB frails, or the dry one-seeded, cloaed, small [mite, which are 
generally mitrlokea for naked Beeds, are a second kind of this class of dry 
fruits (Fig. 100). The OtSAm is a third variety. Indian corn, wheat, &&, 
are examples. In the AcHEna the seed is fonnd whole witliin ; but, in the 
oSjUN, when the outer coating ie eat, the covering of Uie grain adheres to 
the seed-vessel within (Fig. 101}. Key frnita are such aa those of the 
ash, elm, maple, Jsc. These form the fourth variety. (Fig. 102.) 

fl. The Second Class of dry fruits — those which burst open and scalier 
their seeds— take the common nitme of pods. Of these there are the 
following kinds : — 



Vig.UIS. follicles of tlie Peony. 




PIgi. 101 and lOti. Legnma of tlie Lnpine and Lotos. 



1. A F0'i.ucLE, which is a simple pod, opening down one side only, a 
(he peony. 
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2, A Laama, vhicb aplita into two pieces. The pea and the Inpine ore 
examples. 



Kg. IM. Kg. lOT. 

3. A otrauLB, of which the thora apple (Fig. 106) oi Qiemeadov saffian 
(Pig. 107) offer examplet. 

t. Some oapBuIsB have special names. 




Kg^llo. 
ttheSenba 



filtlqne ol the Cdandine. Bilicleof theShsplierd'iPiine. FTziioIthe 



(I) A dlique. This form of capsule li slender and splits into two 
pieces, leaving a partitioii which bears the seeda. (Fig. 103.) 
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(2) A eilicle, ot poach, ia onlj a silique not mu<:h longer than it is broad. 
(Fig. 109.) 

(3) A pyxis, which is a pod opening' crosswisey tha fop Bepsrating like 
alid. (Fig. 110.) 

Some other kinds of compound frnits aie classed under rarions names. 
They are :— 

1. Aqorioatsd fkcits, which are clusters of simple fruits all of the 
same flower. The laspberry and the blackberry are examples. 

2. AccEasoKT FBcira are .Oiose on which the fleih or conspicuous part 
belongs to some added or altered part, separate from the seed-vesseL A 
roae-hip is on example of this variety — ao is a strnwbeny. The Btraw- 
betry is only the receptacle of the flower, or the end of the flower-stalk, 
grown very large and. juicy, and not a seed-vessel at alL The fruit 
consists of the littie yellow specks which cover this body. 



rig. Ill, Bbratibrirj. 

3. If OLTITLB FBUTTS are masses of accessory fruits belonging to different 
flowers, all compacted together. The fir-cone, the pine-apple, and the 
mulberry are examples. 

Thus, under the name of fruit, very different things are eaten. Id 
figs it is a hollow flower stalk ; in pineapples and mulberries, clusters of 
flower leaves, as well as the stalks they cover; in atrawherries, the 
receptacle of a flower ; in blackheriies, the samo, though smaller, and a 
cluster of little stone fruits that cover it ; in raapherries, the little stone- 
fruits in a cluster, without the receptacle. In quinces, and, as to all hut 
the core in apples and pears, we eat a fleshy enlarged calyx ; in peaches 
and olher stone-fruits, the outer part of a seed-vessel ; in grapes, goose- 
berries, cranberries, &c., the whole seed-vessel, grown rich and pulpy. 
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JULrnS C.SSAS..—Shakapere. 

IiTBODOCKiai Note. — BtukBpeie'e trasedr at Juliui Ottiar embracea the period 
Ihnn the feMnl of the LnierBBlia, ISUi FcliriBry. B.CM4, to tbe liUtle or PHlippi in 
(Oolobtrt) S.O. iS. Cienr had istmsed trom Suiu ia October, 15 b.c, and hid 
beat qipcdnUd Cknvnl fbr the next ten j«ani and IMeCator for life. 

Borne had fi>i untniiM been divided into tiro partiee— the Fatriciaiu and the 
neba, that la, the iiob1«a and the people. Thongh in name a Republic it had alirayi, 
In realitF. been an OliaBrcfa;. A amaU gomniDe elaas ol noble familiee Shaied Ihe 
higbBT cmosa of the 8tate amonft them. "With the Taat incteaae of nationaJ weaJtb. 
irfioh began with Ibe ooniiDest ta Hacedon (a.c IBS] and Greece (b,c. U6), and the &11 
of Carthage, in the latter veu, the dtizena of Borne had become more and more coiv 
Tnpt. Bleetiona to the highest offlees were mined only br thoae vho eonld bribe moat 
liuTil7, and thia ourruptionuTedtheTayiorapolititBlahanga, which vonldconooi- 
tiBte aotboritr in the Dnrie band of a leader of the one party or the other, the noblea 
orthepeople. Tlberina Qracchna (a-o. 138), and hiabratherCaiaa [b.c. 1!B— m), *a 
Tribimea of the people, had headed the popnlai partr in their day. Then oama 
Marina, aeren timea Ccoanl, a ronfrh aiddfer. In wfioae later daya the rlTalry of tfas 
tVDpaitiesbrakeontlu the Aral Crvil War, which ended, fmu mis afl«r hJi deslh, 
in 83 B.C, in the defeat of hia party and thefaradona dletatorahlp of Sylla, the bead 
of the nobility. Fompey the Ureat euoceeded to B]41s'B leadenhip, bnt a new leader 



or the people 1 

o**., I — „-_ 'Tjm Tne year m a.c- to ine tnio jime. b, 
I battle of Pharaalis, Ceesar steadily 

'orld," and gndoally atta^ied 



Step by Btap, rrom the year 07 a.c. to the 6tb Jmie. B.C. 48. lAen be utterly enuhed 

T. 1. .V. 1..^,. ^ Pharaalis, Cnsar steadily set himself to OFerthiow the 

"--"— ir popular, partti, once more. ^WhMi Pompjr fell. 
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snrreiider ibeir i>ower finally, without a straggle. It wag determined to murder 
Caesar, who stood in their way, and to coyer the shame and danger of such a crime 
by professions of seal fbr liberty, the only liberty for which they cared being that of 
their high-bom party. The iieople were nothing in their eyes ; they themaetves, 
only, were Home. 

llie conspirators were headed by M. Jtmins Brntos, the nephew of Cato, a yooog 
man, whom Caesar had treated almost like a son, and whose mther had beoi put to 
death in cold blood by Pompey, the head of the Patricians. The time fixed wt the 
murder was the 15th March, b.c. 44. 

ACT in. SCENE I. 

Caesar has just been murdered, in the Senate House, by Cawa, Bratus and other 
conspirators. While they are still there Antcmy enters. 

Brutus. "Welcome, Mark Antony. 

Antony, O mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? 
• Are all ^y conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ? — Fare thee well. — 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank : 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar's death hour ; nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noblo blood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke. 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die : 
No place will please me so, no mean of death. 
As here by Caesar, and by you cut off. 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

JBru, O Antony ! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands and this our present act. 
You see we do ; yet see you but our hands. 
And this the bleeding business they have done : 
Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Borne 
(As fire drives out fire, so pity, pity) 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony : 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts, 
Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Casca. Your voice shall be as strong as any mau's 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

£ru. Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear; 
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And then we -will deliver you the cause, 

Why I. that did love Ccesar when I struck him, 

Have thus proceeded. 

Ant, I doubt not of your wiadom. 

Let each man render me his bloody baud ; 
Pirst, UarouB Brutus, will I shake with you ; 



ADtonf cnet Cmai'a dead bbdf. 

Next, Caina Cagnns, do I take your hand ; 

Now, Decius Bmtaa, yours ; — now yours, Metellus ; 

Tonrs, Ciuna ; — and, my valiant Casca, yours ; — 

Though last, not least in love, youra, good Treboniua. 

Gentlemen all, — alaa ! what shall I say ? 

If y credit now stands on aaoh alippery ground. 
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That one of two bad ways you miist conceit me, 

Either a coward or a flatterer. — 

That I did love thee, Caesar, 0, 'tis true : 

If then thy spirit look upon us now, 

Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death. 

To see thy Antony making his peace. 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds. 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better than to close 

In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius ! Here wast thou bay*d, brave hart ; 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand. 

Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy lethe. 

O World ! thou wast the forest to this hart ; 

And this indeed, World ! the heart of thee. — 

How like a deer, stricken by many princes, 

Dost thou here lie ! 

Cos, Mark Antony, 

Ant, Pardon me, Caius Cassius ; 

The enemies of Csesar shall say this ; 
Then in a friend it is cold modesty. 

Ca8, I blame you not for praising Caesar so ; 
But what compact mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends ; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Ant, Therefore I took your hands ; but was, indeed, 
Sway*d from the point, by looking down on Caesar. 
Eri^ds am I with you aU, and love you all j 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru, Or else were this a savage spectacle. 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Ant, That's all I seek : 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Bru, You shall, Mark Antony. 

C<M, Brutus, a word with you. 

You know not what you do : do not consent [ABide. 
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That Antony speak in his funeral : 

Know you how much the people may be moved 

By that which he wiU utter ? 

Bru, By your pardon ; — 

I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Caesar's death : 
"What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented Osesar shall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Cos, I know not what may fall ; I like it not. 

Bru^ Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar's body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar, 
And say you do 't by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral : and you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going. 
After my speech is ended. 

Ant. Be it so ; 

I do desire no more. 

Bru, Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt all hut ANTONY. 

Ant. 0, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 
"Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue : — 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar. 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war ; 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds : 
And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 
"With Ate by his side, come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
Cry ** Havoc," and let slip the dogs of war ; 
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That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men groaning for burial. 

Enter a Servant. 

You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not ? 

Serv, I do, Mark Antony. 

AnU Caesar did write for him to come to Borne. 

Serv, He did receive his letters, and is coming ; 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth — 
O Caesar ! — [Seeing the body. 

Ant. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching : for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine. 
Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 

Serv. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Eome. 

Ant. Post back with speed, and tell him what hath chanced : 
Here is a mourning Bome, a dangerous Bome, 
No Bome of safety for Octavius yet : 
Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay a while ; 
Thou shalt not back till I have bome this corse 
Into the market-place : there shall I try. 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. [Exeunt with Ojesab's hody. 

Scene II. 

Scene. — The Forum. 

Enter Bbttttjs and Cassitjs, and a throng of Citizens. 
at. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 
£ru. Then follow me, and give me audience. Mends.— 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers.-«- 

Those that will hear me speak, let them stay here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar's death. 
let at. 1 will hear Brutus speak. 

2nd at. I will hear Cassius ; and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 

[Exit Cassius, tuith some of the Citizens. Bumrs goes into the 
nostrum^ 
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3rd at. The noble BmtuB is ascended : Silence > 

£ru. Be patieat till the last 
BomanB, coimtrymen, and lovera I hear me for my cause ; and be 
alent, that you may hear : believe me &r mine honour ; and have 
reqwct to mine honour, that yoa may believe ; censure me in 
your Tvisdom ; and awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge. If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Oeesar's, to him I say, that Brutus' love to Caesar -was no less than 
his. If then that friend demand why Brutus rose against Ceesar, 
this ia my answer, — Not that I loved Ceesar less, but that I loved 



Borne more. Had yon rather Ceesar wero living, and die all 
slaves; tlum that C«esar were dead, to live all free meu? As 
Ceesar loved me, I weep for Tijm ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice ut 
it ; as he was valiant, I honour him : but, as he was ambitious, I 
slew him. There are tears for his love; joy for his fortune; 
honour for his valour ; and deatii for his ambition. 'Who is hero 
HO base, that would be a bondman F If any, speak ; for him have 
I offended. Who is here ao rude, that would not be a Roman P 
If any, speak ; for him have I oftended. Who is here so vile, that 
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will not lova his country ? If any, epeak ; for him have I offended. 
I pause for a reply. 

Oil. None, Brutas, none. {^Several gpeaking at once. 

Bra. Then none have I offended. I have done no more to 
Cmsar than you shall do to Bnitue. The question of his death is 
enrolled in the Capitol : his glory not extenuated, -wherein he was 
worthy ; nor his offences enforced, for which ho suffered death. 
Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony ; who, though 



SiiM, in Boioe lendiiiFr to the Cupitot. 

he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, 
a place in the commonwealth, — As which of you shall not ? With 
this I depart : — That as I slew my best lover for the good of Borne, 
I have the same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country 
to need my death. [Enter Antony ond othere, with C^SAE'a bodi/. 

All. Live, Brutus! live, live! 

let at. Bi-ing him with triumph home unto his house. 

27i(i Oit. Give him a statue with hie ancestors. 

3rd Cit. Let him be Ciesor. 
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^th Cit. Gsdsar's better parts 

Shall be crowned in Brutus. 

let Cit We'U bring him to his house 

With shouts and clamours. 

Bru, My countrymen, 

2nd Cit, Peace, silence I Brutus speaks. 

\8t Cit, Peace, ho t 

Bru, Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Caesar's corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar's glories ; which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allowed to make. 
I do enbreat you, not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit, 

1st Cit, Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

Zrd Cit, Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant, For Brutus' sake, I am beholding* to you. 

Ath CU, What does he say of Brutus ? 

3rc2 Cit, He says, for Brutus' sake, 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

4ith Cit, 'Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 

let Cit, This Caesar was a tyrant. 

3rd Cit, Nay, that's certain : 

We are bless'd that Home is rid of him. 

2nd Cit, Peace ! let us hear what Antony can say. 

Ant, You gentle Bomans, 

Cit, Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant, Friends, Bomans, countrymen ! lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 
If' it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest^ 
(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men ; } 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. > 

He hath brought many captives home to Borne, 
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'Whose TanBoms did the general cofibrs fill : 

Did this m Cseear seem ambitious ? 

When tiiat the poor Iuto cried, Ctesar bath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says, he yraa ambitiotiB; 

And Bratua ia an honourable man. 

Yon bU did see, that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented bim a kingly crown, 

'Which he did thrice retiise. Was this ambition ? 

Tet Bmtus says, he was ambitious ; 
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And, sure, he ia an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

■What cause withholds you then to moum for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to hrutiBh beasta, 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Ctesar, 

And I muBt pause till it come back to me. 

lit OH. MBthitiVif there is much reason in his sayings. 
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2nd at. If thou consider rightly of the matter, I 

Csesar has had great wrong. ! 

3rd at. Has he, masters ? ; 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. i 

4th at. Mark'd ye his words ? He would not take the crown ; 
Therefore 'tis certain he was not amhitious. i 

let at. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

2nd at. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 

3rd at. There's not a nobler man in Bome than Antony. 

4ith at. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday, the word of Csesar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him royerence. ; 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Gassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar ; 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Tea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills. 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy ' 

Unto their issue. 

4th at. We'U hear the will : Bead it, Mark Antony. 

at. The will, the will ! we will hear Caesar's will. 

Ant. Haye patience, gentle Mends, I must not read it ; 
It is not meet you know how Csesar loyed you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Csesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it ! / 

4th at. Bead the will ; we'll hear it, Antony : 
You shall read us the will, Caesar's wilL 

Ant. Will you be patient ? will you stay a while ? 
I haye o'ershot myself, to tell yuu of it : 
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I fear I wrong the honoiirable men 

Whose daggers have stabbed Caesar ; I do fear it. 

4th at. Tbey were traitors : Honourable men ! 

All. The will ! the testament I 

2nd at. They were villains, murderers : the will ! read the will ! 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Oeeear, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 

Several ate. Come down. 

2nd at. Descend. 

Srd at. You shall have leave. {^Antony comes doum. 

4th at. A ring ; stand round. 

Ut at. Stand from the hearse, stand &om the body. 

2nd Qit» Boom for Antony ; — ^most noble Antony. 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 

Several Cits. Stand back ! room ! bear back I 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent ; 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 
' As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you Imow, was Caesar's angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all : 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muMng up his face. 
Even at the base of Fompey's statue. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what I weep you when you but behold 
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Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 

Ist at, O piteous spectacle ! 

2nd at noble Caesar ! 

*Srd at woful day ! 

4th Oif. traitors, villains ! 

let at, most bloody sight ! 

AU, We will be revenged. Eevenge ! About ! Seek ! Burn I 
Fire ! Eoll ! Slay ! Let not a traitor live I 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

let at. Peace there I Hear the noble Antony. 

2nd at. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die with him. 

Ant, Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not. 
That made them do it : they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
Por I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me : But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
Li every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Bome to rise and mutiny. 

AU, We'll mutiny. 

Ist at. We'll bum the house of Brutus. 

Srd at. Away, then ! come, seek the conspirators. 

Ani, Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 

AU, Peace, ho ! Hear Antony, most noble Antony ! 

Ant, Why, friends, you go to do you know not what : 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not — I must tell you, then : — 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

AU, Most true ; the will : let's stay, and hear the will. 

Ant. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
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To eyery Boman citizen he gives, 

To eyery seyeral man, seyenty-fiye drachmas. 

2nd at. Most noble Csesar ! — ^we'll reyenge his death. 

3rd at. royal Csesar ! 

Ant, Hear mo with patience. 

AIL Peace, ho ! 

Ant, Moreoyer, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs for eyer ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! When comes such another ? 

Ist at. Never, never ! Come, away, away! 
"We'll bum his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. [Exeunt Citizens voith the body. 

Ant, Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 

jEnfcr a Servant. 

How now, fellow ? 

Serv, Sir, Octavius is already come to Bome. 

Ant, Where is he ? 

Serv, He and Lepidus are at Caesar's house. 

Ant, And thither will I straight to visit him : 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry. 
And in this mood wiU give us any thing. 

Serv, I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Ai'e rid like madmen through the gates of Bome. • . • . 



ACT rV. SCENE HI. 

Antony, Octayins, and Lepidns, assamed the goyemment of Bome. Brutus and 
Gassins, who had fled to their Provinces, levied forces to make war on the 
triumvirate. 

Scene. — Tent of Bbtjtus in the Camp near Sardis, 

Bru, What do you think 

Of marching to Philippi presently ? 

Ca^, I do not think it good. 

Bru, Your reason ? 

Cas, This it is : 

*Tis better that the enemy seek us : 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still, 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 
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Bru, Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 
Tlie people 'twixt Fhilippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forced affection ; 
For they haTo grudged us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by them. 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refreshed, new-added, and encouraged; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do fiuse him there. 
These people at our back. 



plala of plulippL 

Cat. Hear me, good brother. 

Bru. Under yont pardon. You must note beside. 
That we have tried the utmoat of our friends. 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe : 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affurs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the Toy^e of their life 
Is bound in shallows and ii 
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On such a fall sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cos. Then, with your will, go on ; 

We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru, The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity ; 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say P 

Cos. No more. Good-night : 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence . . . 



ACT V. SCENE V. 
ioitony, speaking of Bmtns, after his death. 

Ant. This was the noblest Eoman of them all : 
All the conspirators save only he 
Did that they did in envy of great Csesar ; 
He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world ** This was a man ! " 

Oct. According to his virtue let us use him. 
With all respect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 
Most like a soldier, ordered honourably. 
So call the field to rest ; and let's away. 
To part the glories of this happy day. 



NoTKg. — Act m. So. 1. — Brutu8 If. 
Junitu — Bom B.C. 89. — ^Nephew of Cato, 
-who was his political model, though 
Bmtas, unlike him, was moral. Cato 
was a relentless enemy of the popular 
party and its leaders, and a devoted par- 
tisan of the senatorial oligarchy. He 
committed snicide at Utica after the 
defeat of his party by Caesar at Thapsns, in 
Africa (B.C. 47). Antony t Mark. — ^A friend 
and lieutenant of Caesar's. After Phar- 
salia he was appointed to rule the eastern 
part of the Empire, but finally came 
to a rupture with Octavianus (Au- 
gnstns), and stabbed himself (SO b.g.) 
after being defeated by him at Actium, 
Sept. 2, B.C. 31. He deserted his fleet 
b^ore the battle and fled with Cleopatra 
to Egypt, to which Augustus followed 
him the next year. Bank. — Of too luxu- 
riant growth; needing to be cut down. 
Jf am.— Manner. ^Vren^tAo/tnoJice.— This 



line is evidently corrupt; for vMiUot some 
such word as friendship seems needed. 
Temper . — Due mixture of different quali- 
ties. Caiua Oaatius. — ^A Roman nobJ& at 
one time opposed to Ceasar in the Gxvxl 
War, but afterwards reconciled to him 
and treated with the greatest kindnetw 
by him. He had been general, tribune 
of the people, &c., befDre this, but Csasar 
made him his legate or dei^uty. Yet he 
was the author of the conspiracy to mur- 
der his benefactor. He pretended that 
love of oountrv and of liberty were lus 
motives, but this was mere pretoct. He 
acted as he did fSrom personal hatred and 
ambition. After the murder he com- 
manded at Philippi with Brutos, and, 
when defeated, laUed himwftlf DttMu 
Srutui — was of another £unihr from 
Marcus Brutus. He had always been in 
the service of Ciesar, who had unbounded 
confldenoe in him and had loaded him 
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with favour. He had been aflmfral, and 
was promised a goyemorship and the 
consulate. HewasseleGtedtoIureCaBsar 
to the Senate -houae on the day of the 
murder. On his victim's wiU being 
opened it was found that he was ap- 
pointed one of his heirs! Brutus was 
put to death in Ghiul, b.c. 43, by order of 
Antony. MeteUus, — More correctly L. 
TiUius Cimber, One of the warmest sup- 
porters of Ceesar when he first became 
supreme. He received in return the 
governorship of the province of Bithynia, 
but joined the conspirators notwith- 
stan^g. On the day of the murder 
Cimber was foremost, on pretence of pre- 
seating a petition to Geesar. Being 
motioned away, he seized the Dictator's 
gown with both hands and drew it over 
his neck, so as to hamper Ms hands and 
to pull him forward. He was a bold, 
lewd man. Oinna. — Son of a noble who 
had been proscribed by Sylla. GsBsar, 
however, cancelled the decree against the 
fibther and thus ep«ied the way to honours 
for the son. He did not join the conspi- 
rators, but ai^roved of their act. C(ue(i. 
— ^The conspirator who aimed the first 
thrust at Ceesar. Trebonius. — ^At first one 
of the aristocratic party, Trebonius, in 
a5 B.C., changed sides and joined the 
popular party, for which he was made by 
uaesar one of his legates in QauL In 
B.C. 94 he returned to Bome. In 46 b.c. 
Ceesar raised him to the Consulship, and 
promised him the province of Asia after 
the expiry of his year of office. Yet Tre- 
bonius was one of the prime movers in 
Ceesar's murder. Antcmy's calling him 
**good Trebonius" was a keen thrust at 
his ingratitude. His part was to keep 
Antony in conversation outside the 
Senate -house while the murder was 
being effected within. Trebonius was 
himsdf murdered in bed, next year, in 
Smyrna by command of Aiitony. Bay*d. 
—Brought to bay. Signed, &c.— The 
allusion is to the old custom of hunts- 
men decking themselves out in the hide 
and antlers of the slaughtered deer, and 
dippins* their hands in its blood. Lethe, 
— ^Deatn. fVicA^d.— Chosen, by making a 
hole with a pen opposite the name. 
Shakspere makes Cassius a .keen, wary, 
bad man ; he paints Brutus, on the other 
hand, as a simple, easily-led man, acting 
fhmi principle, however mistaken. It is 
to be noted that Marcus Brutus is made 
the special friend at Caesar, and the most 
unlikely to ocmspire against him, when 
it should have been Deeius Brutus. Limbs 
of men. — ^Evidentlv a corruption. Per- 
haps Umhs should be read or \Aoes. AU. — 
One of the Furies of Grecian Mythology. 
She avenged evil deeds, and punished 
their perpetrators and their posterity. 
Orp "ffaooCf'* &c.— A metaphor from 
letting loose hunting dogs on their prey 
to tear it. So shall GeBsar's spirit cry to 



the avengixig armies and let them loose 
on the cities of men. Carrion men, — 
Putrid bodies of men slain in these awful 
war& Oetavius Casar. — ^Afterwards the 
Emperor Augustus. He was bom b.c. 63, 
and was the nephew of Julius Caesar, 
that is, his sister's son. He was a cold, 
cautious, heartless man, capable of any 
crime, but smooth, dissimulating, and 
crafty, so that he could wear a mask of 
virtue- when it suited best. He was 
nineteen when Caesar was murdered, 
and after fifteen years' war and crime, 
having crushed all his rivals, gained 
supremacy as Imperator or Emperor in 
the year B.C. 29. He died a.d. 14, at the 
age of seventv-six, and was succeeded 
by his adopted son Tiberius. Oetavius 
was stationed as cavalry general at Ajxd- 
lonia, in niyricum (now Albania], on the 
other side of the Adriatic, opposite the 
heel of Italy, when the news of Caesar's 
murder j-eached him. Scene 2. — Ques' 
eion.— Beasons for. OapUol.—A. temple, 
built originallv byTarquinius Sui)erbus, 
on the Satumian Hill in Bome, and dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
The part of the hill on which it stood was 
called ever after the Capitol, or Chief 
Place.— The original temple was burned 
B.C. 82, but it had been restored. It was 
the sacred treasure-house for the national 
trophies ; senatorial acts, &c., were re- 
corded in it. Extenuated (L. ex, and tenuo, 
to make thin). — ^Lessened, depreciated. 
Enforced. — Stated with fsaggeration. 
Public chair, — ^The Bostrum or Bostra 
(from rostrwny the beak of a ship) was 
the sta^ erected in the Forum for orators 
who wished to address the people. 'It 
got its name, " the Beaks," from having 
been originally adorned with the beaks 
of vessels taken in war. Lupercal.—A 
very ancient Boman festival, held yearly 
on the 15th February, ip. the Lupercal, 
where Bomulus and Bemus were said to 
have been suckled by a she-woll It was 
in honour of the god of fertility, Lui>er- 
cus. Kinaly crown.— The Bomans had a 
great dislike of kings, and one of the 
great charses against Caesar was that he 
wished to become king. The Emperors 
did not, for centuries after Augustus, 
wear crowns. The Nervii, — The most 
warlike of the Belgic tribes. Their ter- 
ritory was near the river Sambro, in 
what is now the north-eastern comer of 
France. The Nervii surprised Caesar, 
and nearly overwhelmed him, but in 
the end they wero routed so utterly that 
onlv 600 fighting men remained m the 
state out 01(90,000. This was in the year 
B.C. 67. Caesar's bravery in this great 
battle had been very conspicuous. Pom- 
pey^s statue, — Set up in the Foram. Dint. 
—Stroke. Drachma. — ^The principal Greek 
silver coin, of the value of 1«. Id. The 
Bomans reckoned in sestercii, but Shak- 
spere took his incidents from Plutarch 
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UedBl ot M. JnnlDi : 




THOUGHTS FEOM JEAN PAUL. 

Life ii like tbe Folar landi, whiob, cold and colourlees, and witltoiit flower 

OT living creature, jet have over them a wondrooa night after the dreary 
day — a night in vhtch Uie heavens dower the earth, and the polar light filli 
immenuty with radiant glory, Teminding man of how mnch lies beyond 
this world. 



When the Sublime appears in natnra— Ihe Storm— the Thnnder— the 
Starry gky— tbs spectacle of Death : then speak the word GOD to the 
child. A great misfortune, a time of joy, a deed of wrong, an act of 
goodness, if rightly used, are Bpols where you may set np for tbe child tbe 
Wildemees Tabernacle of God. 
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THE BATTLES OF CKESSY AND POITIERS. 

Dean Stanley, 

It was Saturday, the 28t]i of August, 1346, and it was at four 
in the afternoon that the hattle commenced. The French army 
advanced from the south-east, after a hard day's march to over- 
take the retiring enemy. Every one, from the King down to 
the peasants on the road, went crying " Kill, kill ! " and were 
in a state of the greatest excitement, drawing their swords, and 
thinking they were sure of their prey. What the French King 
chiefly relied upon (besides his great numbers) was the troop of 
fifteen thousand cross-bowmen from Genoa. These were made 
to stand in front : when, just as the engagement was about to 
take place, one of those extraordinary incidents occurred, which 
often turn the fate of battles, as they do of human life in 
general. A tremendous storm gathered from the west, and 
broke in thunder, and rain, and hail, on the field of battle. 
The sky was darkened and the horror was increased by the 
hoarse cries of crows, and ravens, which fluttered before the 
storm, and struck terror into the hearts of the Italian bowmen, 
who were unaccustomed to these northern tempests. And when 
at last the sky had cleared, and they prepared their cross-bows 
to shoot, tbe strings had been so wet by the rain that they 
could not draw them. By this time the evening sun streamed 
out in full splendour over the black clouds of the western sky — 
right in their faces ; and at the same moment the English 
archers, who had kept their bows in cases during the storm, 
and so had their strings dry, let fly their arrows so fast and 
thick, that those who were present could only compare it to 
snow or sleet. Through and through the heads, and necks, and 
hands of the Genoese bowmen, the arrows pierced. Unable to 
stand it, they turned and fled ; and from that moment the panic 
and confusion was so great, that the day was lost. 

But though the storm, and the sun, and the archers had their 
part, we must not forget the Prince. He was, we must remem- 
ber, only sixteen, and yet he commanded the whole English 
army. It is said that the reason of this was, that the King of 
France had been so bent on destroying the English forces, that 
he had hoisted the Sacred Banner of France — the great scarlet 
flag, embroidered with golden lilies, called the Oriflamme — ^as a 
sign that no quarter would be given ; and that when King 
Edward saw this, and saw the hazard to which he should 
expose not only the army, but the whole kingdom, if he were to 
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fall in battle, he detennined to leave it to his son. Certain it is 
that, for whatever reason, he remained on a little hill, on the 
outskirts of the field, and the young Prince, who had been 
knighted a month before, went forward with his companions in 
arms, into the very thick of the fray ; and when his father saw 
that the victory was virtually gained, he forbore to interfere. 
'< Let the child win his spurs,'' he said, in words which have 
since become a proverb, " and l£t the day be his.'' The Prince 
was in very great danger at one moment ; he was wounded and 
thrown to the ground, and only saved by Eichard de Beaumont, 
who carried the great banner of Wales, throwing the banner 
over the boy as he lay on the ground, and standing upon it till 
he had driven back the assailants. The assailants were driven 
back, and far through the long summer evening, and deep into 
the summer night, the battle raged. It was not till all was 
dark, that the Prince and his companions halted from their 
pursuit ; and then huge fires and torches were lit up, that the 
King might see where they were. And then took place the 
touching interview between the father and the son ; the King 
embracing the boy in front of the whole army, by the red light 
of the blazing fires, and saying, ** Sweet son, God give you 
good perseverance ; you are my true son — right royally have 
you acquitted yourself this day, and worthy are you of a crown," 
— and the young Prince, after the reverential manner of those 
times, '' bowed to the ground, and gave all the honour to the 
King his father." The next day the King walked over the field 
of carnage with the Prince, and said, ** What think you of a 
battle ? is it an agreeable game ?'* 

The general result of the battle was the deliverance of the 
English army from a most imminent danger, and subsequently 
the conquest of Calais, which the King immediately besieged 
and won, and which remained in the possession of the English 
from that day to the reign of Queen Mary. From that time the 
Prince became the darling of the English, and the terror of 
the French ; and, whether from this terror, or from the black 
armour which he wore on that day, and which contrasted with 
the fairness of his complexion, he was called by them <'Le 
Prince Noir," — ^the Black Prince, and from them the name has 
passed to us ; so that all his other sounding titles by which the 
old poems call him — " Prince of Wales, Duke of Aquitaine," — 
are lost in the one memorable name which he won for himself 
in his first fight at Cressy. 

And now we pass over ten years, and find him on the field of 
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Poitiers. Again we must ask, what brought him there, and wh^ 
the battle was fought ? He was this time alone ; his father, 
though the war had rolled on since the battle of Cressy, was in 
England. But, in other respects, the beginning of the fight was 
very like that of Cressy. Gascony belonged to him by right,^ 
and from this he made a descent into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and was on his return home, when the King of France — 
John, the son of Philip — ^pursued him as his father had pursued 
Edward III., and overtook him suddenly on the high upland 
fields, which extend for many miles south of the city of Poitiers. 
It is the third great battle which has been fought in that neigh- 
bourhood, — ^the first was that in which Clovis defeated the 
Goths, and established the faith in the creed of Athanasius 
throughout Europe — the second was that in which Charles 
Martel drove back the Saracens, and saved Europe from 
Mahometanism — the third was this, the most brilHant of Eng- 
lish victories over the French. The spot, which is about six 
miles south of Poitiers, is still known by the name of the Battle- 
field. Its features are very slightly marked — ^two ridges of 
rising ground, parted by a gentle hollow ; behind the highest of 
these two ridges is a large tract of copse and underwood, and 
leading up to it from the hollow is a somewhat steep lane, there 
shut in by woods and vines on each side. It was on this ridge 
that the Prince had taken up his position, and it was solely by 
the good use he made of this position that the victory was won. 
The French army was arranged on the other side of the hollow 
in three great divisions, of which the King's was the hindmost. 
It was on Monday, September 19th, 1856, at nine a.m., that 
the battle began. All the Sunday had been taken up by fruitless 
endeavours of Cardinal Talleyrand to save the bloodshed, by 
bringing the King and Prince to terms ; a fact to be noticed for 
two reasons, first because it shows the sincere and Christian 
desire which animated the clergy of those times, in the midst of 
all their faults, to promote peace and goodwill amongst the 
savage men with. whom they lived; and secondly because the 
refusal of the French King and Prince to be persuaded shows, 
on this occasion, the confidence of victory which had possessed 
them. 

The Prince offered to give up all the castles and prisoners he 
had taken, and to swear not to fight in France again for seven 
years. But the King would hear of nothing but his absolute 
surrender of himself and his army on the spot. The Cardinal 
laboured till the very last moment, and then rode back to 
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Poitiers, having equally offended both parties. The story of the 
battle, if we remember the position of the armies, is told in a 
moment. The Prince remained fbrm in his position ; the French 
charged with their usual chivalrous ardour— -charged up the lane ; 
the English archers, whom the Prince had stationed behind the 
hedges at each side, let fly their showers of arrows, as at Cressy ; 
in an instant the lane was choked with the dead ; and the first 
check of such headstrong confidence was fatal. The Prince in 
his turn charged; a general panic seized the whole French 
army ; the first and second division fled in the wildest confu- 
sion ; the third alone, where King John stood, made a gallant 
resistance ; the King was taken prisoner, and by noon the whole 
was over. Up to the gates of the town of Poitiers, the French 
army fled and fell, and their dead bodies were buried by heaps 
within a convent which still remains in the city. It was a won- 
derful day. It was eight thousand to sixty thousand; the 
Prince who had gained ihe battle was still only twenty-six, that 
is, a year younger than Napoleon at the beginning of his cam- 
paigns, and the battle was distinguished from all others by the 
number, not of the slain but of the prisoners — one Englishman 
often taking four or five Frenchmen. 

Perhaps, however, the best known part of the whole is the 
scene where the King first met the Prince in the evening, which 
cannot be better described than by old Froissart : — 

<* The day of the battle at night, the Prince gave a supper in 
his lodgings to the French King, and to most of the great lords 
that were prisoners. The Prince caused the King and his son 
to sit at one table, and other lords, knights, and squires at the 
others ; and the Prince always served the King very humbly, 
and would not sit at the King's table, although he requested 
him — ^he said he was not qualified to sit at the table with so 
great a prince as the King was. Then he said to the King, 
* Sir, for God's sake make no bad cheer ; though your vnll was 
not accomplished this day. For, sir, the King, my father, will 
certainly bestow on you as much honour and friendship as he 
can, and will agree with you so reasonably that you shall ever 
after be frieiids ; and, sir, I think you ought tq rejoice, though 
the battle be not as you will, for you have this day gained the 
high honour of prowess, and have surpassed all others on your 
side in valour. Sir, I say not this in raillery, for all our party, 
who saw every man's deeds, agree in this, and give you the 
palm and chaplet.' 

** Therewith the Frenchmen whispered among themselves 
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that the Prince had spoken nohly, and that most probahly *he 
would prove a ^eat hero, if God preserved his life, to persevere 
in such good fortune.*' 



BEFORE SUNRISE IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI. 

Samuel Taylor CoUridge, 

Besides the rivers Arv6 and Arveiron, which have their sources in the 
foot of Mont Blanc, five conspicuous torrents rush down its sides ; and 
within a few paces of the G-laciers, the Grentiana Major grows in immense 
numbers, with its '' flowers of loveliest blue." 

Hart thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, sovran Blanc I 
The Arv§ and Arveiron at thy base 
Bave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form I 
Bisest from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it. 
As with a wedge I But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 

dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody. 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thoughts. 
Yea, with my life, and life*8 own secret joy : 
TiU the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused. 
Into the mighty vision passing — there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven I 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest I not alone these swelling tears. 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy I Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my Heart, awake I 
Green vales and icy clifiBs, all join my Hynm. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the Yale I 
O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
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And yifiited all night by troope of stars, 
Or when they dimb the aky, or when they sink : 
Companion of the morning star at dawn. 
Thyself Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Ck)-herald I wake, wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in Earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light P 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
Erom dark and icy cayems called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
Eor ever shattered and the same for ever ? 
Who gaye you your inyulnerable life. 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came), 
'* Here let the billows stiffen and haye rest ? *' 

Ye ice-falls I ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous rayines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty yoice. 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge 1 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts I 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heayen, 
Beneath the keen full moon P Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with liying flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garments at your feet ?— 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God I sing, ye meadow streams, with gladsome yoice ! 
Ye pine-groyes, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too haye a yoice, yon piles of snow, 
And in ^eir perilous fedl shall thunder — G^d ! 

Ye liying flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm I 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Thou too, hoar Mount I with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose fset, the ayalanche, unheard. 
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Shoots downward, glittering throngli the pure serene 

Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast — 

Thou too again, stupendous Mountain ! thou 

That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow trayelling, with dim eyes su£Piised with tears, 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury doud, 

To rise before me— Rise, O ever rise, 

Bise like a cloud of incense, from the Earth ! 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 

Qreat hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Gk)d. 



"EDTJCATIOH^. —Addison, 



I ooNsiBEB a human soul without education like marble in the 
quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties until the skill 
of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface shine, 
and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs 
through the body of it. Education, after, the same manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view every 
latent virtue and perfection, which without such helps are 
never able to make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to 
illustrate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells us 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble, and that the art 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and 
removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, the sculptor 
only finds it. What the sculptor is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or 
the hero, the wise, the good, or the great man, very often lie 
hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might 
have disinterred, and have brought to light. 



The Night oometh, when no man can wore. 
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LESSONS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



1. The number of words in our follest English dictionaries is not mach 
below one hundred thousand ; but this includes the technical words used 
in science and art. The number in every-day use is not, however, half 
so great. It is reckoned that Richardson and Webster's dictionaries 
contain about forty-five thousand. 

2. The different sources from which these words are derived have been 
thus estimated by Archbishop Trench : — " Suppose the English language 
to be divided into a hundred parts ; of these, to make a rough distribu- 
tion, sixty would be Saxon, thirty would be Latin (including, of course, 
the Latin which has come to us through the French), and five would be 
Gh«ek. We should then have assigned ninety-five parts, leaving the 
other five, perhaps too large a residue, to be divided among all the other 
languages from which we have adopted isolated words."* 

3. The earliest language spoken in England in historical times was the 
Celtic, of which Welsh is still the surviving memorial. The Celtic was 
the language of the ancient Britons. 

Its influence on the English lang^uage of the present day is a question 
on which opinions widely differ — some scholars limiting the number of 
Celtic words in our language to a very few ; others claiming a far larger 
share. The ancient Britons were for more than four hundred years in 
contact with their Boman masters while England was a Koman province, 
and thus, no doubt, adopted many Latin words into their own lang^uage 
from them; and they were afterwards for centuries in contact with the 
Old English, or ** Anglo-Saxons," partly in more honourable, but mostly 
in subordinate relations, as the humbler classes and slaves of the com- 
munity. A large number of Celtic words must thus have been introduced 
into Old English, and, on the other hand, not a few adopted from Old 
English into Celtic. 

4. It is impossible to speak with accuracy or completeness on a subject 
so complicated, and, as yet, so slightly explored by scholars ; but the fol- 
lowing words may be taken as at least an illustration of our indebtedness 
to our British foreiathers. 

Celtic Words Adoptbd iinro English. 

1. Basket, barrow, button, bran, broider (to embroider), bill (a hatehet), 
cabin, quay, cobble (a boat), clout, knob, crock, crockery, oock 
(boat), gusset, kiln, dainty, darn, tenter, fleam, flaw, flasket (Tork- 
shire — a jMt'i), frieze, funnel, garter, gyve, griddle, gruel, wain, 

* ** English, Past and Present," p. 7. 
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wall, welt, wicket, flannel, flip, gown, wire, hackle (for dressing 
jUix)y hem, housing {of a saddle), lath, locker, flummery (Jdly 
of oatmeaf), mesh, mattock, mop, pail, pan, park, peck, pellet, 
pitcher, pottage, rail (a fence), rasher, ridge, drill, rim, rug, 
solder, sough {of the mn(^, size {glue), tackle, tassel, driU, bid- 
derdash, hug, bugbear, bully, kick, knock, goblin, crouch, cower, 
cut {lot), cuU, whap (stroke), twaddle, fudge, grumble, wed, goal, 
harlot, hoyden, ho^, lick {to beat), lad, lass, matter {pus), muggy, 
nudge, paunch, pitch, pose, puzzle, puck, bump, pimple, task, 
dock {to cut short), toss, trip, trudge, tartan, plaid, lolt, clan, reel, 
fetters, coat, cart, pranks, hap {chance), happy, pert, sham. 

5. It was natural that the British names of places should be adopted 
by invading races, and hence we find them retained in many cases. 
Thus:— 

Abeb, the mouth of a river (sometimes contracted into Ber, or even 

Ak). 
Caeb, a fort or town (sometimes contracted into Cab). 
DiJN, a hill, or fort on a hill. (Our word Doums is a corruption of this.) 
Lm, a djBep pool (sometimes Linx or Lynn). 
Llan, a church (sometimes Lann). 
TsE, a town (sometimes Try). 
Ben, or Pen, a mountain. 
Blair, a field cleared of wood. 
Bottom, a valley. 
Brae, a hilly slope. 
Cairn, a heap of stones, a rocky hill. 
Comb, or Comp, a deep valley. 
Cbaio, Carrick, or Crick, a craggy hill. 
CuL, ^e back part. 
Glen, a narrow valley. 

Kill, a cell, chapel, or burying-ground (sometimes Cl). 
Kin, Ken, or Chin, a head of land. 
Inch, or Ennis, an island. 
Ros, a peninsula. 
Strath, a broad valley. 

Exercises. 

1. Write one or more essays in which the Celtic words in the first list 
are introduced. Each Celtic word is to be underlined in the essay. 

2. Give names of places in England, Ireland, or Scotland illustrative of 
the second list. 

n. — 1. The Old English, or Anglo-Saxon as it is wrongly called, was 
introduced into England by the German tribes who began to settle in our 
country in the fifth century, and gradually came in such numbers as to 
drive back the ancient British race, in great part, to the west of the 
island, and take its place as the people of England. 

I have passed over, in the meantime, the words we got from the Romans 
during their rule in Britain, because it will be better to treat the whole 
subject of Latin words at a later point. 
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The old English is not so mneh an element of our langnage as the 
foundation of it — ^the doth of the robe, as it were, on which, all words 
from other sources are only embroidered. The Articles, Pronouns, Con- 
junctions, Prepositions, Kamerals, Auxiliary Verbs — ^that is, all the 
smaller words which bind sentences together — are Saxon. The gramma- 
tioal stmotnre of the language is equally so. 

2. Old English words indode most of those dear to ns in daily life or 
in most frequent nse. The words for oar relations and friends— /o^A^, 
fnother, hutband, un/gf ton, daughUr, hrotker, sister, home, kindred, friends, 
are English. So also are such home words as hearth, roof,fireeide, tears, 
tmHes, hlmhes, lantghing, weeping, sighing, and groaning. 

The words we nse most naturally for things around us in nature, and 
for its common phenomena are, in the same way, English ; as, for example, 
the words stin, moon, stars, /ire, earth, water, day, night, morning, evening, 
twilight, noon, midnight, sunset, sunrise, light, heat, eold, frost, ^snow, hail, 
rain, sleet, thunder, lightning* 

The hill, dale, woods, streams, land, and sea are English. 

So are our horses, dogs, cows, calves, and pigs, and our beef, veal, and 
pork. 

Our bodily actions are mostly described by English words. We sit 
and stand, lie, walk, run, leapf stagger, stride, slide, glide, yawn, gape, wink^ 
fig, swim, creep, crawl. 

The parts of our body are also mostly English--our arms, legs, handsj 
eyes, mouth, ears, nose, and so on. 

3. The English people remained still the mass of the nation after the 
Norman conquest, for the Normans did not come in fiunilies, and fill the 
land with their own race, but as soldiers, who soon intermarried with the 
English, and themselves became, as it were, part of them. Henoe the 
words of common business life remain English. We sell and buy ; things 
are dear or cheap ; we plough and sow ; we g^w rich taidpoor. 

In short, as I shall show you by-and-by, the homely language of the 
heart, of the eye, and of daily life in all its varieties, remained English, 
while the jnrouder or more lordly part of the language was, for the time, 
borrowed from the haughty Norman conquerors. 

4. A striking illustration of the fact that English is the great ruling 
element in our language is seen in the f&ct that you may write on almost 
any subject in ordinary affairs without using any other than English 
words ; but you oould not do this with words in use among us from any 
other language. Thus, in the following passage from the Bible, the only 
words not English are marked with italics : — 

« And they made ready the present against Joseph came at noon : for 
they heard that they should eat bread there. And when Joseph came 
home, they brought him the present which was in their hand into the 
house, and bowed themselves to him to the earth. And he asked them of 
their welfiBae, and said. Is your iather well, the old man of whom ye 
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spake P Ib he yet alive P And they answered, Thy servant^ our fieither, is 
in good health : he is yet alive. And they bowed down their heads, and 
made obeiaanee. And he lifted up his eyes, and saw his brother Bety'amtn, 
his mother's son, and said. Is this your younger brother, of whom ye 
spake unto me P And he said, GK>d be gracious unto thee, my son " (Gen. 
xliu. 26—29). 

6. In the New Testament, the first, fourth, and seventeenth chapters of 
St. John's Gk>apel have only four words in the hundred that are not of 
£nglish origin. Ton could not do better than try to pick out the excep- 
tions, taking a few verses a day till you have examined the three chapters 
thoroughly. 

Our greatest writers are marked by nothing more strikingly than the 
large proportion of purely English words they use. Thus the number 
of these in a hundred words used in lengthened passages is as follows in 
the authors named : — Chauoer, 88 to 93 ; Spenser, 86 ; Shakspere, 88 to 
91 ; Milton, 80 to 90 ; Tennyson, 87 to 89 ; Buskin, 73 to 84. 

In the following lines from Byron, all the words are purely English, 
except the two in italics : — 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the/ac« of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still. 
And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

6. To. help you to know which are pure English words study the 
following rules : — 

1. The articles, pronouns, conjunctions and prepositions, as a rule, are 

Saxon, that is, English. 

So also are the following : — 

2. Adjectives with irregular comparison; as — g^ood, better; bad, 

worse, &c. 

3. Irregular and defective verbs ; as — ?uwe, go^ am, 

4. Auxiliary verbs ; as — sImU, will, may, eatiy do, have, must. 

5. Words which change their vowels in words formed from thein — 

1. Words formed fr^m Adjegtivis, such as^-OLD, elder; st&omo, 

strength ; long, length ; broad, breadth. 

2. Words formed from Verbs— bless, bliss; XNit, knot, net; bit, 

seat; vaJjL, fell; hold, held; slat, slew; vLYyJIew; take, took; 
GIVE, gave ; rise, rose ; lib, lag ; sit, set, &o. 

3. Nouns with a change of vowel in the plural : foot, fut ; tootb, 

teeth. So goose, mouse, man, woman, &c. 

6. Old Ekolish syDiNOS of words are a sign, in most eases, that the 

words are Old English. 
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They 

Nouns in hood, hood, shipy dom^ th, t, ne»t, rick, wiek, &c. 
Nouns in liriff, kin, oek, ie. They are generally dinunntiveB. 
Nouns in en (always). 

Adjectives in/«/, ly, iah, m, em, ward, some. 
Verbs in «». 

7. Most monosyllables are Old English. 

EXBBGISES. 

Write essays embracing Old English words ffiven in the lists. 

Make out lists of words shown to be Old En^sh by the preceding rales. 

m. — ^The Danes, and Northmen g^erally, were the first new i>eople 
from abroad who disturbed the English population, and introduced them- 
selyes among them as a new element. The Danish inyasions lasted nearly 
two hundred years (in round numbers from A.D. 800 to a.d. 1000) and left 
tJieir traces in a number of words, though in fewer than might have been 
expected, froni the close resemblanee of Danish itself to Old English. 

Here are some :^ 

By, town — Whitby, Derby. 

Son, after proper names — Swain<on, that is Sweyn's son. 

Wolf, or Guelph, which is the same word. This is tbe Queen's 

name. 
The words bait, bray, dish, dock, doze, dioell, flimsy, JUng, gust, rmuack, 

rap, whim, force (a waterfeill), din, and giU (a ravine) are Norse. 

There are, no doubt, a great many more Norse words, and Celtic words' 
also, in common use in our Provincial Dialects. 

lY. — 1. A great change in the language was brought about by the 
Norman Conquest (a.d. 1066). The Normans had already entirely laid 
aside their own Norse, and become Frenchmen, using French as their 
speech. Coming as conquerors, and disdaining for a long time to use 
English, which was despised as the language of a subject people, French 
thus became the language of the court, of the law, and of the upper daases 
in Church and State. Lideed, it had already been cultivated at Court in 
the later days of the Saxon kings, to whom Normandy was then what 
Paris afterwards became to us under the reign of Louis XIV., when 
Charles II. had become his pensioner. 

2. The adoption of any liu'ge number of French words as a part of our 
common language was only attained by slow degrees. The twQ currents 
of national feeling, like distinct streams in a common channel, flowed, 
long, side by side, before they mingled. French was the only language a 
gentleman could use; but to the English it was the speech of their 
haughty and hated oppressors. Time, however, softened the animosities 
of both nations. The Frenchman came to look on England as his country, 
and the Englishman ceased to think of him as a foreigner. The one 
found he needed to use English words, and the other that many things for 
which there were no words in English had words to express them in 
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French. The arts of life, its refinements, its learning, had often none but 
Norman terms to emhody them. 

3. Bat it was only by a very slow and nnperceived progress that Norman 
French came to be dnally incorporated with the common speech. In the 
thirteenth century boys in grammar schools were stUl taught French as 
the piindpal study. Members of the universities were ordered to con- 
Terse in French or Latin, and the proceedings of Parliament and the 
minutes of the Corporation of London were recorded in French. The 
Normans did not, indeed, for centuries give up the hope of making French 
the language of England, and strove to throw English out of use by 
much the same steps as have been used in our own times by Denmark 
in reference to German, in the Duchies, and by Russia with Polish, in 
Poland. 

4. One effect of this court favour for the language of the conquerors is 
seen in the fitct that nearly all the authors who appeared for nearly three 
centuries after the Conquest wrote in French. It was not till the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century that the proscription of English was 
finally removed, by the discontinuance of the compulsory use of French in 
the public schools, and by the passing of a statute (▲.d. 1362) directing 
that English should thenceforth be used in the courts of justice. 

5. In the writings of the two great authors of the fourteenth century — 
Wiekliffe and Chaucer — we have the means of noting how fax the incor- 
poration of French words into English had then advanced. In Wicliffe, 
who wrote for the body of the people, the English element so largely 
prevails that there are few words used by him which are not still in use 
to-day. Take, for example, the following verse of his translation of St. 
Matthew : — 

** And rain came down, and floods camen, and winds blewen, and thei 
hurleden in to that house : and it felle down, and the fallyng down thereof 
was grete." 

The only difference between this and English of the present day is in 
the use of the Old English afliz en in the tenses of the verbs, and the 
variations in the spelling of some words. 

6. It is to Chaucer that we are in great part indebted for the final admis- 
sion of a rich addition of Norman-French words to our language. In 
his poems he gave them a permanent place in our tongue, instead of the 
unsettled use ixf mere conversation and public documents. The founda- 
tion and construction of his style is purely English ; but he introduces 
many Anglo-Norman words, some of which have since become obsolete. 
Here is a specimen of his language turned into modem English in the 
alternate lines : — 

*' Sustyr, quoth he, this is my fnl assent, 
Sister t quoth he, this is my full assent, 
With all thavys heer of my parlement, 
With all the advice here of my parliament, 
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That gentil Pakmon, your ownd knight, 

That gentle Falamon, y<mr oum knight^ 

That Berveth you with hertd, will, and might, 

ITiat terveth you with hearty will, and might, 

And ever hatili doon syn ferste tyme ye hym knewe. 

And ever hath done since Jir at time ye him knew, 

That ye schol of your grace upon him rewe, 

That ye should of your grace upon him rue. 

And take him for your husbond, and for lord ; 

And take him for your husband and for lord; 

LSne me youre hand, for this is our accord. 

Zend me your hand, for this is our accord. 

Betwixt hem was imaad, anon, the bond, 

Betwixt them was made, anon, the bond, 

That hight6 matrimoyn or marriage, 

That is called matrimony or marriage, 

By alle the counseil of the baronage. 

By all the council of the baronage. 

Here the words assent, advice, parliament, gentle, serveth, grace, accord, 
matrimony, marriage, council, and baronage are Norman words. Tou may 
judge how poor our language would have been without additions of which 
these are only a very small sample. The rest of the lines are in Old 
English. 

Y. — ^The next great addition to our language was directly from the 
Latin. Many words had already been adopted from it, through the Boman 
occupation and the Norman-fVench ; but with the Beyivid of Learning 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the additions made were largely 
increased. It will be well, however, to notice the earlier contributions 
firctt. 

1. The Latin words introduced daring the Boman rule in Britain nearly 
all refer to military afiairs, or military posts. They are such as — 

Castbum, a camp. You see it in Chester, Doncaster, Jjaneaster, Col- 

Chester, Chesterton, "Maiie fleeter . 
CoLN, for colonia, a colony — as in Uncoln. 
Pons, pontis, a bridge — as in Pon^^fract, Pontehji^, Ac. 
PoKTTS, a gate — as in "Rjidiport, &c. 
Strbet, from stratum, a road — as in Watling Street, StretUm, &c. 

2. A number of Latin ecclesiastical words were introduced by Augus- 
tine and the Boman missionaries who followed him, as — 

Chalice (L. and Gr., calyx, a cup). 

Cloister (L., claustrum, an enclosed space). 

Mass (L., missa (est), the congregation is dismissed. The mass 
got this name because communion was celebrated after the dis- 
missal of the general congregation). 

Minster (L., monasterium, a monaistery). 

Monk (L., monachus). 

Pall (L., pallium, a (jloak). 

Provost {li., prepositus, the 6igDitury placed Jlrst). 
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3. The mafls of Norman words introduced before and afker the Conquest 
irere originally Latin. The mighty empire of Rome spread Latin over a 
large part of Europe, as the lang^uage of the various populations. Hence, 
many languages, formed since its grandeur passed away, are monuments of 
its former overshadowing greatness. No fewer than six modem languages, 
called the Romance languages, from their Roman source, have thus been 
formed from Latin. They are the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Wallachian, and the Ronmansch^ or Romanese, spoken in the Q-risons, in 
Switzerland. Let me give you a few simple rules which help to point 
out words thus derived from Latin, through the French, at an earlier 
or later date : — 

(1.) Nouns in our, ier, ehre, or eer; as — ardour, CKvalier, BQpuiehrf, 
muiXDser. 

!2.) Nouns and adjectives in que ; as 'phjsique, uni^N^, oblique. 
3.) Words beginning with eounter, pur, and aur ; as — caunterpoiae, pur- 
chase, ^n^rloin, «urcease, «Mrfeit. 

(4.) If words of Latin origin are much varied from the Latin form in 
their English spelling, it is probable that they have come 
through the French ; 



Delight ; L., delicisB ; F., dSlice. 
People ; L., populus ; F., peuple. 
Friar ; L., fr^ter ; F., fr^re. 
Costume ; L., oonsuetndb ; F., coutume. 
Royalty ; L., regalitas ; F., royaut(6. 

But these rules are not always to be depended upon, for many words 
which they affect come directly from the Latin. 

4. — 1. During the period known as the Revival of Learning, which in 
England was later than on the Continent, and may be spoken of as 
the reign of Henry VIII. and his immediate successors, Latin words 
came into the language in great numbers. Indeed the copious use of 
Latin words was only stopped by the French tastes, fsushions, and 
habits of thought which rose with the Restoration. Authors, vain of 
their scholarship, or so accustomed to Greek and Latin that they 
forgot that the people were not so learned as themselves, delighted in 
sowing their pages broadcast with Greek and Latin words and quota- 
tions. Bacon, Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, in 
his prose, and others, thus Latinised their style to a large extent, even 
in its structure. But the immoderate use of such foreign elements passed 
away, and the language remained permanently enriched by great num- 
bers of words whioh are now among the richest treasures of the language. 

It is to these authors that we owe, for example, such words as method. 
Junction, numerous, penetrate, aeientifie, delineation, dimension, idiom, ^figura- 
tive, audacious, prodigious, ponderous, portentous, consolidate^ propitious, 
symptom, and many others. 
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2. The characteristics of this Latin-English show themselves in such 
phrases as the following, from the Donay New Testament, a.d. 1582 : — 

Heb. ix. 23. 
Authorised Version : — <* The patterns of things in the heavens." 
Douay Version : — '* The exemplars of the celestials." 

Heb. xiii. 16. 

Authorised Version : — '^ To do good and to communicate forget not ; 

for with such sacrifices God is well pleased." 
DofAoy Version : — " Beneficence and communication do not forget ; for 

with such hosts Gk)d is promerited." 

Dr. Johnson, in the eighteenth century, fell into a similar style. Here 
is a sentence from the Preface to his Dictionary : — 

*< When the radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how 
can a consecutive series be formed of senses in their nature collateral ? ** 

His definition of ** lace " is — ** anything reticulated or decussated, with 
interstices between the intersections." 

Yet it was in the period between Henry YIII.'s reign and the Kestora- 
tion that our language definitely took its present form. French words in 
numbers were introduced during the short glory of the restored Stuartsi 
and words from, many other languages have since, from time to time, been 
fr-eely adopted ; but they have, even as a whole, only enriched our tongue, 
without changing its character. 

3. We owe deep gratitude, above all, to the authors of the Authorised 
Version of the English Bible (a.d. 1604 — 1611) for creating a standard 
of pure idiomatic English. Shakspere also rendered us an immense 
service in this way, and so did Milton in his poems. Of the words used 
by the translators of the Bible, which are somewhat fewer than six thou- 
sand in all, scarcely two hundred have in any sense gone out of use ; of 
the fifteen thousand words used by Shakspere, aU but five or six hun- 
dred are still current in every-day use ; and of the eight thousand words 
in Milton's poems there are not more than a hundred which are not as 
familiar to-day as they were when Milton lived. Thus, the three great 
literary monuments of our language — ^the English Bible, Shakspere, and 
Milton — ^fixed the syntax of our tongue in the form it had already taken, 
and perpetuated a mass of words sufficient to form a permanent and 
living body to it for ever. 

4. In the last two centuries the procesfi of enriching has steadily con- 
tinued. Commerce, travel, science, the arts, and literature, have each 
brought among us foreign words, which now form a recognised part of 
our vocabulary. Some of these words had, indeed, been earlier in use ; 
but for one word which dates an earlier English use, there are many of 
more recent introduction. A glance at some of the foreign words most 
generally used may be of service. 

From the Hbbrbw we have taken — 
Ephod — ^the upper vestment of the High Priest, of linen. 
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Cabala — ^the secret mystical interpretation of the Jewish law, reeeiwd 

by tradition. 
Sbbaph-im — shining, or high and illugtrious, ones; a high order of 

angels. 
Chbrub-im — an exalted order of spiritual beings. 
Amen — ^fEtithful and true. 
Arabic: — 
Admibal — ^from amir, a lord or chief. 
Alchemy {al kimia) — ^the black or Egyptian art ; a supposed science 

by which black earth could be turned to gold. 
Alobbba — algebra was first made known in Western Europe by 

Arabic translations of old Greek books on it. 
Elixir {al iksir^ lit., the philosopher' a atone) — a liquor once sought 

for by alchemists to transmute base metals into gold, to preserve 

life, &c. ; now, an essence. 
Zero (zara) — a small seed ; the cipher from which thermometers are 

graduated. 
Zenith — ^the point of the heavens over one* a head. 
Giraffe, gazelle, safiron, lemon, orange, sherbet, lute, syrup, artichoke, 

mattress, jar, assegai, barragan, coffee, sugar, amber, mummy, 

jasmin, crimson, assassin, vizier, divan, sultan, arsenal, carat, 

tariff, sofa, coffee, sultan, and magazine are also Arabic words. 

From Persian we have received — 
Bazaar, lilac, pago(]^, caravan, azure, scarlet, taffeta, and saraband. 

The following words are Turkish : — 

Tulip, turban, janissary, dragoman, and perhaps scimitar. *' To 
chouse" comes from a swindle committed on the Persian mer- 
chants of London, in 1609, by a Turkish ehiaoua, or interpreter. 

The Chinese gives us — 
Gongs, Nankin, Bohea, Hyson, and Congou. 

From the Malay we have — 
Bantam, sago, gamboge, shaddock, and amuck — ^which is an expres- 
sion for frenzied madness of passion. 

America has given us the American Indian words — 
Tobacco, chocolate, condor, hammock, wigwam, cacique, hurricane, 
maize, potato, squaw, pemmican. 

From the East Indibb we have — 

Calico, chintz, muslin, toddy, ourry, and lac. 

Spain gives us — 
Musquito, negro, duenna, punctilio, alligator, gala, palaver. 

POBTUGTTBSE givOS US — 

Coco, fetish, caste, and marmalade. 

Italian words are few. There are- 
Bandit, charlatan, pantaloon, and gazette. 

The Dtttgh give us many of our sea terms ; 
Sloop, schooner, yacht. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES ON ENGLISH AND 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

{Continued from p. 334 « Fifth Reader.") 

WTTiTiTAir AND MAB7. 

1888—1702. 

HONABGHS CONTEMPOBABY WITH WILLIAM AND IfABY. 

Fkavob— Loms XIY 164a— 1715 

GntMAiTT— Leopold L 1656—1706 

BussiA— Peter the Great 1682—1726 

BwsDU— Charles XIL 1697—1718 

William m. was the son of Williain, Prince of Orange, and was 
bom at the Hague in 1650. Maiy was the daughter of James II., and 
it was through her, and beoause he himself was a Protestant, that 
William was made King of England. 

1680. The throne of Britain was settled on William and Mary, and, 
as the result, the Toleration Act was forthwith passed, relieving all 
Dissenters, except the Boman Catholics, from the worst of their dis- 
abilities, &c., and Presbyterianism was established in Scotland, in the 
room of Episcopacy. The *'Bill of Eights" also was adopted, limiting the 
succession to the Crown of Britain to Protestants. 

King James, supported by Louis XIV., landed in Ireland, and besieged 
Londonderry. 

1690. King William went over to Ireland, and gained the Battle of 
the Boyne July 1. War in Europe stirred up by Louis XIY. 

1691. The whole of Ireland submitted to William. 

1692. Massacre of the Macdonalds of Glencoe after they had sub- 
mitted to the requirements of the Govemment. William both signed 
and countersigned the order for this butchery, and never punished its 
authors. He is said to have been kept in ignorance of their submission. 

1698. King WiUiam both this year and in 1692 went over to the 
Continent to the war, and was defeated, each year, by the French. 

1694. Queen Mary died aged 33, December 28, of smallpox, which 
was then an awfully fatal disease. 

The Bank of England was established. Hitherto the Gk)ldsmiths had 
acted as bankers. The projector of the bank was William Paterson, a 
Scotchman, who was also the author of the unfortunate Darien scheme, 
to make a canal through the Isthmus of Darien, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Greenwich Hospital was aliso founded this year, as a refuge for 
wounded and aged seamen of the Eoyal Navy. It was built on the 
grounds of Greenwich Palace, so feunous in Henry Vlll.*s time. 

Chelsea Hospital was also finished in this reign as a retreat for 
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wotmded soldiers. It was founded by the giand&ther of Gharles James 
Fox. 

1696. The comiption introduced by Charles II. had now affected 
Parliament to such an extent that Sir William Treyor, the Speaker, was 
expelled for bribery. 

Great flaming cdouds of war were this year rolling hither and thither 
on the Continent, meeting and breaking in blood, from time to time. 

1696. Peace between France and Savoy, by which France had to 
surrender all her conquests, so that all the blood spilt for them had been 
simply thrown away. 

The first Eddystone Lighthouse was built this year. 

1697. The great disturber of Europe, Louis XIY., was forced to make 
peace with England and its allies, and to acknowledge William III. as 
King of Great Britain. 

Peter the Great this year and the next travelled incognito through 
Holland, England, said other countries. He was a man of great abilities, 
but more than half a barbarian. He was disfig^ed by the most brutal 
passions, yet had some brighter traits which made him the true founder 
of the Bussian empire. He worked for a time as a shipwright at 
Amsterdam, and at Deptford, near London, living at the latter place in 
the mansion of John Evelyn, where one of his great amusements was 
trying to drive wheelbarrows through the grand holly hedges of the 
garden. 

1698. It was proposed by Louis XIY., William III. and the 
Emperor of Germany, to divide the dominions of the Spanish Monarchy 
among them — ^the King of Spain, Charles II., having no children. 

1699. King William's earnest wish to have his Dutch Guards 
retained in England was rejected by the House of Commons. 

1700. A second treaty was made for the partition of the Spanish 
Monarchy, giving the crown of Spain to an Austrian archduke. So low 
had the once mighty empire of Spain now fallen. On Charles 11. of 
Spain's death, however, this year, Spain passed to Philip of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIY., and thus the reign of the Bourbons in Spain 
com^^e^qed. 

Charles , XII. of Sweden, a great soldier, was this year at war with 
Bussia. 

1701. The Act of Settlement passed by which in case neither William, 
nor Mary's sister Anne had any children, the English Crown was settled 
on the Princess Sophia of Hanover, grand-daughter of James I. through 
his daughter, married to the Elector Palatine— and to her heirs, being 
Protestants. 

James II. died at St. Gkirmains, near Paris, aged 68. His son was 
forthwith acknowledged by Louis XIY. as King of Great Britain, on 
which Parliament attainted him — ^that is, deprived him of his rights, 
declaring them forfeited. 
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War again began this year, respecting the Spanish Succession, just 
settled in feiyonr of Louis XIY/s grandson; England, Holland, and 
Ctermany taking up arms on account of it against Louis XIY., who had 
to defend himself with his treasury empty, and his greatest generals now 
dead. He had already reigned fifty-eight years, and was destiDed 
gradually to lose all the glory for which he had disturbed the world so 
long. 

Charles XXL of Sweden this year invaded Poland, the crown of which, 
being elective, was a constant cause of contention in Europe. 

1702. King William III. died March 5, aged 62, by being thrown 
from his horse. 

He was a man very reserved, cold and grave in his manners, but of 
high ability, great judgment, and marked by the calm bravery of his 
race. He served England honourably as a constitutional king, and laid 
the foundations of the peace and liberty we have enjoyed ever since his 
reign. 

aUEEK ANNE. 
1702—1714. 

The contemporary monarchs remained the same as since James II.*s 
reig^, except Philip V. of Spain (1700 — 1761), respecting whom the War 
of Succession was now raging. 

Louis XIY. had reigned since 1643, when he was five years old. In 1651 
he was declared of age, when he was 13. He had reigned during the 
days of Charles I., Cromwell, Charles II., James II., William and Mary, 
and was destined to outlive Queen Anne by a year. France, under him, 
was a mere despotism. When 17 he had already used the famous 
expression in answer to some question — '' The State P I am the State.'* 

Anne was the second daughter of James II. and Anne Hyde, the Earl 
of Clarendon's daughter. Her brother James, the eldest son of James II., 
was the true heir, but was excluded because he was a Boman Catholic. 
The Duchess of Savoy, also, was nearer than she, but she, also, was shut 
out from the same cause. Anne was married to George, of Denmark, 
and had seventeen children, who all died in infancy except one, who 
lived to the age of 11. 

The once great name of Marlborough is linked with the reign of Queen 
Anne. John Churchill was bom in 1660, served under Turenne, and 
learned from his future enemies the way to conquer them. He got into 
the favour of James II. by steps which reflect deep dishonour on him, 
and then laid the foundation of all his further advance by marrying 
Sarah Jennings, a maid of honour of Queen, then Princess, Anne. 
Having deserted James on William III.'s coming over, he was made 
Eari of Marlborough in 1689, and after a short loss of favour when 
Queen Anne began her reign, he was made Captain-General of the 
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English and their allies in a war which he had adyised against Louis 
XIY. Its objects were to maintain the '^ balance of power/' an expression 
which ruled Uie fate of all Europe till our day, though no one could give 
any rational explanation of it, and to counteract Louis haying secured 
Spain for his grandson. He was a great soldier, but a man of the 
meanest and most sordid nature. His great deeds filled all men's mouths 
once, and crushed all the life-long ambition of Louis XIV. 

1702. Marlborough was in Flanders scattering the French before him, 
Khd taking town after town. On his return to England in November he 
Was made a duke. 

Charles XII. of Sweden still in the midst of his wars with Russia and 
Poland. 

1708. Marlborough took new towns in the Netherlands from the 
French. Peter the Great founded St. Petersburg, and Charles XII. gained 
the battle of Pultusk, in Poland. 

A tremendous storm broke over England this year. Thirteen men-of- 
war and a great many merchant ships were lost in it, and Eddystone 
lighthouse was washed down ; Winstanley, who built it, perishing in it. 

Sir Isaac Newton was this year President of the Royal Society. 

1704. Gibraltar was taken from Spain, and the Dake of Marlborough 
won his great victory of Blenheim. In Poland Charles XII. got his 
nominee elected king. 

1706. Marlborough still storming triumphantly against the French. 

1706. The Articles of Union between England and Scotland, making 
one kingdom of the two, were signed on July 22 ; but it was long before 
the Scotch people looked upon the step with much fEivour. 

Marlborough won the battle of Ramillies, a village in Belgium, utterly 
defeating the French; Prince Eugene, at Turin, also defeated them, 
driving them out of Italy, and Louis, humbled in his old age, in vain 
proposed terms of peace. 

Charles XII. was still in fierce conflict with the Russians, whom, with 
the Saxons, he defeated, forcing Frederic Augustus, the rival King of 
Poland, to abdicate. 

1708. Marlborough won the battle of Oudenarde, a town in Flanders. 
Prince George, the Queen's husband, died. 

1709. Marlborough gained the battle of Malplaquet, a French village 
nine miles frt>m Mens, in Flanders. Louis again vainly offered to make 
peace. His concessions were refused, and he had to bear the crushing 
weight of defeat after defeat with an empty treasury, and with fSEunine 
breaking the spirits of the French. Such was the issue of a life of ambi- 
tions [attempts to rule Europe ! It prepared the way for the great 
Revolution. 

Charles XII. was this year defeated by the Russians, at Pultowa, and 
the dethroned King of Poland was restored. Samuel Johnson was bom 
this year. 

▲ A 
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The Britiah had for four years heen fighting in Spain, with varying 
succesB, to dethrone Louis XIV.'s grandson. 
ITlOt Things went against the English in Spain. 

1711. The South Sea Oompany, which was to trade to the South Seas 
was this year established, and rose very high in public favour, to the 
subsequent ruin of a great many. 

Marlborough was this year deprived of all his offices on charges ot 
corruption, and two members were expelled from the House of Commons 
on the same accusations. 

1712. Eichard Cromwell died, aged 90 — ^a quiet country gentleman. 
War all over Europe and elsewhere, between Russia and Sweden ; 

England and Spain ; Hussia and Turkey ; French and Brazilians (Portu- 
guese) ; French and Germans ; and between the Danes and Poles, and 
the Saxons and Swedes. There was, besides, civil war in Switzerland. 
Europe was, in £Eu:t, always at war in those days, and had been so for 
generations. 

1718. The Peace of Utrecht signed between France and the Allies, 
giving up, in favour of Louis XIV., though he was utterly beaten and 
exhausted, nearly all which it had been the aim of the war, on the side of 
the victorious Allies, to obtain, including the recognition of his grandson 
as King of Spain. The English people were furious at a treaty which 
threw away the prize of all their victories, bought with so much blood 
and treasure. 

1714. On the 1st of August Queen Anne died, at the age of 49, at 
Kensington. 

She had good abilities, but her education had been much neglected, 
leaving her coarse in her manners, and unlike a queen. She was, how- 
ever, a most excellent wife, a fond mother, kind to her dependants and 
Mends, and generous in the use of her wealth. It was she who esta- 
blished ** Queen Anne's Bounty " to increase the income of the poorer 
clergy. 

With Anne the Stuart dynasty passed away. No royal race has been 
more unfortunate. James I. of Scotland, long a prisoner in England, 
was murdered (1437) ; James II. was killed at the siege of Boxburgh 
(1460) ; James III. was murdered (1488) ; James IV. was slain at 
Flodden (1513) ; James V. died of a broken heart (1542) ; Queen Mary 
was beheaded (1567) ; James YI. (I. of Eogland) died a natural death 
(1625) ; Charles I. was beheaded (1649) ; Charles 11. suffered great hard- 
ships for many years, and returned only to prove himself a worthless 
profligate, and to die of apoplexy in the midst of his wickedness (1685) ; 
James II. had to abdicate (1688) ; Mary died of small-pox at the age of 
33 ; Anne had a life of sorrow, losing seventeen children and her hus- 
band ; and James II.' s descendants, the Chevalier St. (George and Prince 
Charles Edward, lived and died exiles, the race ending in Cardinal York, 
Prince Charles's brother, who died, a priest, in 1807. 
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Tlie reign of Anne was famous for its literary men. Addison (1672 — 
1719) ; Steele (1671—1729) ; Pope (1688^1744) ; Swift (1667-rl746) ; 
Defoe (1664 — 1731), amongst others, brought the language to a perfection 
it had neyer before attained, and which is still a standard of classical 
purity and elegance. Gibbons, the wood-carver (1648 — 1721) ; Sir Isaac 
Newton (1642—1727) ; and Sir Christopher Wren, architect of St. Paul's 
Cathedral (1632 — 1723), also shed lustre, amidst others, on the age. 

Tet Mr. Knight, in his <* History of England," says of the condition of 
the humbler classes at this time : " Our Sayiour's reproach, * I was sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not,' was unheeded ; London and our 
great towns were swarming with destitute children, who slept in ash- 
holes and at street-doors ; they were left to starve, or to become thieves, 
and in due course to be hauged. The Church, in 1701, established the 
' Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; ' the worse 
than heathen at home were left to swell the festering mass of sin and 
sorrow, until the whole fabric of society was in peril from its outcasts^ 
and no man's life or property was safe ; a fifth of the population were 
paupers." 



HOUSE OF HAirOVEB. 

OEOSaE I. 

First Monarch of the Hofose of Hanover, 1714—1727. 

MONAECHS CONTEMPORARY WITH GEORGE L 

Feancb— Loms XrV. 1648—1716 

„ Louis XV. 1716—1774 

GBSKAirr— Charles YI. 1711—1742 

Spadt- Philip V 1700—1761 

Prussia— Frederic William L .... 1713—1740 

George I. was the eldest son of the Elector of Hanover and Sophia, 
great granddaughter of James L by the female side (see a.d. 1701). He 
was bom at Hanover in 1660, and was consequently 54 when he became 
King of Great Britain. He could never speak English, and always 
prefeixed Hanover to England, the principal use he made of which was 
to draw money from it for one purpose or another. He was married to 
the daughter of the Duke of Brunswick, who did not behave as she ought, 
having become too intimate with a Oount Konigsmark. He was assassi- 
nated secretly by Gorge's order, while the guilty wife was kept a dose 
prisoner in the Castle of Ahlden, in Hanover, for forty years, no one being 
allowed to see her. 

George I. was personally brave, like all the Guelphs, but irritable, 
rough, and stupid ; a man who filled the place of constitutional monarch 
well enough by submitting to the laws of England, but otherwise in no 
respects a king. 
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1714. The leigii opened with peace hefeween Fnmoe and the Grerman 
Empire^ France giring up Italy to the latter; hot there was stiU war in 
Spain, war between Venice and the Tnrika (1714—1718), between Den- 
mark and Germany, and between Buaoa and Sweden. 

1716. Thai rebellion in Scotland in faToor of the son of James IL, the 
Chevalier St. George. 

In this year Louia XIY. died, having ontHyed his gloiy, and having 
prepared the way by his ezhansting wars for the still Imtiier decline of 
France nnder his successor, Lonis XV. 

Loins XV., the great grandson of Lonis XIV., was Sre years old when 
he became king ; bat France was pat onder tiie r^ency of his ande, the 
Doke of Orleans, a man of the greatest profligacy and worthleaBness. 

1716. Lords Derwentwater and Kenmore were beheaded for taking 
part in the rebellion of the year before. Lord Nithsdale escaped by the 
devemess of his wife. 

The Mississippi scheme was this year brought forward in France, 
having for its professed object to make money by trading to the regions 
on that river. It was a mere " babble," and caased immense wretched- 
ness when it barst. 

1717. War, in which England joined, against Spain. 

1718. Charles Xll. of Sweden was this year killed at the siege of 
Frederickshal, a town in Korway. 

1720. Prince Charles Edward bom. The Soath Sea scheme in 
England and the Mississippi scheme in France burst, causing rain on 
every side. 

1731. Sir Robert Walpole became Prime Minister of England, an 
office he held for the next twenty years. 

1722. The Pake of Marlboroogh died, aged 72. Bishop Atterbnry 
and four peers were sent to the Tower on the charge of plotting to bring 
in the Stoarts. Peace had now been made over Europe generally, but it 
was of short duration. 

1728. Louis XV. assumed the government of France. At first he 
was called the WeU-Beloved, but before he died he was loathed for his 
sensuality, and for his utter disregard of the interests of his people. 

1726. Peter the Qre&t of Bussia died, and was succeeded by liis widow, 
Catherine. 

1727. George I. died of apoplexy, in his carriage, while travelling to 
Osnabruck, in Hanover, to see his brother. 
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GEOBaE II. 

» 

Second Monarch of the House of Hanoyer, 1727—1760. 
MONAECHS CONTEMPORARY WITH GEORGE IL 

Pbauck— Louis XV 1715—1774 

Gbucany— Charles VI 1711—1742 

„ Charles VIL 1742—1746 

„ Erancis I. and Maria Theresa . . 1745—1765 

PaussiA— Frederic William 1 1713—1740 

„ EredericII. (the Great) . . . 1740—1786 

George U. was the only son of George I. and was bom at Hanover in 
1714. He was a man of the loosest morals and treated his wife shame- 
fully. He was of short stature, fat in his later years, and had staring 
fish eyes. He was personally braye, but greedy, and violent in temper, 
not without a certain truthfulness and honour, however, that redeemed 
much. Intellectually, he was a cipher. 

1727. It is difficult to notice particulars in this reign, the affairs of 
Europe having sunk into a medley of Court intrigues and royal wars, 
unimportant now, and not worth remembering, for the most part. Elings 
treated their subjects as counters on a chessboard, to be played with at 
their will, and strewed all Europe with their whitened bones, in wars 
by which, whoever won, the nations could only lose. France; under 
Louis XY. was bent on dividing Germany so as to make French influ- 
ence supreme. George II. sent armies of Englishmen to die in European 
quarrels of which they knew nothing and for which they cared as little. 
Maria Theresa, in Austria, stood at bay against Frederic the Great of 
Prussia on the one hand, and France on the other, on the question of her 
husband being made Emperor, instead of the Elector of Bavaria, whom 
French intrigues had got elected to that dignity. Meanwhile, the greedy 
poor Grand Dukes and Rulers of the smaller German kingdoms and 
States hired out their subjects to fight on any side, indifferently, that paid 
best. The sky was everywhere heavy with war clouds, driving now 
hither, now thither, ever and anon raining blood, and this without 
a principle at stake, or an object worth a moment's dispute. In Spain, 
Gibraltar stood a siege from the Sxxaniards, and in Bussia, Catherine, the 
Czarina, died. She was succeeded by Peter II., aged twelve. Catherine 
had been a woman of bad character before' Peter married her for nursing 
him when he was ill, on one of his campaigns, and her morals when on 
the throne shocked even a corrupt age. ' 

Sir Isaac Newton died, and Gainsborough, the painter, was bom this 
year. Behring, a Dane, in the service of Bussia, discovered Behring*B 
straits. 

1728. Oliver Goldsmith was bom, at Pallas, Ireland. 

1730. Anne, niece of Peter the Great, became Empress of Bussia, 
Peter IL, poor boy, being murdered. 
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Edmund Burke was bom. . 

1731. John Wesley and George Whitfield began to preach through 
England, which had now sunk to perhaps a lower depth of immorality and 
irreligion than at any other period in her history. 

George Washington was bom and Daniel Defoe 4ied. 

1733. War in Europe about the Polish succession — the secret interest 
to all parties being who should have the best share of Poland when 
it broke up. It was the sick man of Europe, in the last century, as 
Turkey is in this. Italy also was wasted with wars having for their 
object to get a kingdom, somehow, for Don Carlos, of Spain. 

1734. Don Carlos, helped by the French, became King of Naples. 
The Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, was opened. 

1736. A momentary peace in Europe : kings and princes dividing its 
nations among themselves as they thought proper. 

LinnsBus this year published his " System of Nature," the first great 
Natural History. 

1736. The Turks and Eussians were at war. 

1738. George III. bom. 

1739. The Methodist Society was founded in London by John 
Wesley. His preachers did great good in these years, but met with 
the most violent opposition. Sometimes they were publicly whipped by 
the magistrates, as disturbers of the peace. 

There was war between England and Spain, which was carried on by 
England in a very languid and inefiective way. Smollett was, this year 
in Admiral Vernon's expedition to South America against the Spaniards, 
which issued in sad disaster some months hence. 

1740. Lord Anson sailed on his voyage round the world, the object 
being to capture the Spanish plate fleets in the Pacific. > 

Maria Theresa succeeded to the throne of Austria, and Frederic the 
Great of Prussia invaded her province of Silesia, which he conquered 
next year. 

Ivan YI., an infant of two months old, became Emperor of Russia. 

1741. The baby Emperor of Bussia was murdered and Elizabeth be- 
came Empress. 

Handel's Messiah was published this year. 
Bousseau died. 

1742. England began to g^rant subsidies to Maria Theresa, as if distant 
European quarrels, in which only the interests of kings were concerned, 
had any right to be fought out with British money. 

1743. George II. defeated the French at Dettingen — ^that is, 
succeeded in extricating his army from the destruction the French had 
planned for it. A battle otherwise without results. 

1744. War between France and England. 

Anson returned with Spanish treasure, sufficient to fill 32 waggons, taken 
from the Manilla galleon, which he had captured. 
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Frederic the Great invaded Bolieinia, Maria There&a's province, to 
prevent his own territory being invaded, but was compelled to retreat. 

Pope died this year. 

1746. The English defeated by the French at Fontenoy. 

In this year the Stuarts made their last great attempt to regain the 
Crown of Britain. Prince Charles landed in Scotland in July ; arrived in 
Holyrood, with an army of Highlanders, September 17, defeated the 
king's army, under Cope, at Ptestonpans, September 21 — ^marched into 
England and took Carlisle November 15 : pressed on to Derby, and 
reached it, December 4, but had to retreat to Scotland owing ^to the 
divisions among his followers, December 6, when the Crown was almost 
within his grasp ! 

Maria Theresa this year gained the end she had so long sought, by 
having her husband elected Emperor of Germany. Frederic the Great 
still at war with her, and this year victorious. 

In Italy the French and Spaniards were still fighting. 

1746. Prince Charles defeated the king's troops at Falkirk on 
January 17, but was himself totally defeated by the Duke of Cumber- 
land (the loser at Fontenoy) at CuUoden, April 16. The prince escaped 
to France after months of hiding, but his followers were treated with the 
most infamous cruelty by Cumberland, who is still known as ''the 
butcher," from his conduct at this time. Lords Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino were beheaded this year for their share in the Rebellion, and 
Lord Lovat next year, in London, at the Tower. 

1747. Wesley and Whitfield were now stirring the public mind 
greatly, for good, by their preaching. 

Naval victories over the French cheered England. 
France and Holland were at war. 

1748. The struggle for supremacy had commenced in India between 
the French and English, but a peace was this year made between France 
and England, by which each gave its conquests back again to the other. 

Madame de Pompadour, Louis XY.'s favourite, now began to govern 
France. 

1761. Clive, in India, took Arcot and held it. 

1762. The French in India surrendered to Clive. 

This year the " New Style" was introduced, September 3 becoming 
September 14, and the legal year being fixed to begin on the 1st of January 
instead of on March 25. Great troubles rose about this, the people 
thinking they had been robbed of eleven days ! 

1764. The French and English came into collision in the American 
settlements. Washington, in command of the Virginia Militia, was taken 
prisoner. • 

1766. Hostilities between the French and English continued in 
America. 

On November 1 a great earthquake took place at Lisbon, in which 
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thirty thousand' perished. England voted £100,000 to relieve the suf- 
ferers, who, on their side, sought to propitiate the Almighty and show 
their sorrow for their sins, by burning, banishing, or imprisoning all the 
Jews they could lay hands on ! ' 

1766. The " Seven Years' War '* began between England and Prussia 
on the one side, and France, Austria, and Russia on the other. Frederic 
the Great had nearly all the fighting on his own side to do, his only help 
in men being the Hanoverians sent by George II., but he got subsidies 
from England. The theatre of the war was mainly Saxony, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia. In this year Frederic won the battles of Lowositz 
and Pirna. 

In India, Surajah Dowlah took Calcutta, and imprisoned the English 
garrison in the ^* Black Hole " (June 18). 

1767. On New Year's Day Olive retook Calcutta, and on June 23 
fought the battle of Plassey, in which Surajah Dowlah was utterly 
defeated, and the empire of the British in India founded. 

Admiral Byng tried and shot, March 14, for failing to relieve Minorca 
when threatened by the French. 

*' Butcher" Cumberland capitulated to the French at Closter Seven in 
Hanover, with thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians. 

The French were also successful ag^ainst us in the American Settlements. 

Lord Chatham, then WiUiam Pitt, became Prime Minister, June 28. 

There never had been a darker or more inglorious time for England, for 
centuries. News of CHve's victory had not reached England, and in 
Europe and America alike she had been shamefully defeated. Pitt soon 
changed this aspect of affiiirs, and raised her to a pinnacle of glory. 

Frederic the Great gained the battle of Prague, May 6, but was defeated 
by the Austrians at Kolin, June 18, and Prussia invaded. Russia also 
attacked Frederic, took Memel, and won the battle of Gros Jagersdorff, 
Silesia, August 30 ; but he retrieved the campaign by signally defeating 
the French at Rossbach, November 5, and the Austrians at Leuthen, 
December 5, and regained Silesia. 

1768. The war again broke out between France and England, which 
was successful both by sea and land. 

Horatio Nelson was bom this year. 

Frederic the Great defeated the Russians at Zomdorfi*, and was himself 
defeated at Hochkirken. 

1760. Wolfe won the battle of the Plains of Abraham, and took 
Canada from the French, destroying their hold on America for ever. 

The war on the Continent, with the French, went against the British, 
but at sea they were victorious. 

The Prussians this year were thrice defeated, but still Frederic fought 
on, single-handed, against well-nigh all Europe. 

1760. The British defeated the French in India. 

George II. died, October 25. 
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OEOBaE III. 

Tliird Monaroh of the House of Hanover, 1760—1820. 

MONAECHS AND POWERS CONTEMPORARY WITH GEORGE HI. 

JB^ANCB Grhmant 

liOTiifl XV., 1715—1774. * Francis I. and Maria ThCTesa, 1745— 1766. 

liOtiis XVL, 1774-1792. Joseph H., 1766—1790. 

Republic, 1792—1804. Leopold H., 1790—1792. 

Empire, 1804—1814. Francis II., 1792—1806. 

Louis XYin., 1814^1824. The German Empire was abolished in 

gp . 1806 on the aboication of Francis H., 

Charles IH., 1769-1788. Y^Af^?^ ""^l^f^rh^^Z^^f 

Charles IV., 1788— 1808. and took the name of the Emperor of 

Ferdinand VII., 180S-1811. Austria. ^^g^j^ 

^^nandVlf^i4— 1^. * Francis I., 1806—1836. 

Pbcbsia. 
Frederic H. (the Great), 1740—1786. 
Frederic William H., 1786—1797. 
Frederic William m., 1797—1840. 

George III. was bom in London, in 1738, and was the eldest son of 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, son of George II., and boasted tbat he was a 
bom Englishman, he being the first king of his house who could say so. 
He was a man of pure life, and not deficient in abilities, but bigoted, 
narrow, and despotic. His virtuous example in a corrupt age must have 
been of great value, but in politics his reign was disastrous in many ways 
to the empire. To him England owes the loss of her great American 
empire, and he left her with a debt of £861,000,000. He had nine sons 
and five daughters. He married Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, the population of which is about one hundred thousand, and the 
income of the prince in proportion ; but she thought her marriage a great 
condescension, and to the end spoke with contempt of the House of 
Hanover, as compared with her own.. She was a very plSin little woman, 
making herself still plainer by taking snuff; but she was a good wife, if a 
weak mother. 

1760. Frederic the Great defeated by the Kussians at Landshut, 
Silesia, June 23 ; but he defeated them at Leignitz, August 15. Berlin 
was taken by the Austrians and Bussians, October 9 ; but Frederic 
defeated the Austrians at Torgau, November 3, and took all Saxony, 
except Dresden. 

1761. English arms triumphed still in India, against the French. 

George III. married. William Pitt, the elder, resigned the premier- 
ship. Frederic of Prussia was now reduced to act merely on .the 
defensive. 

The Bourbons made a family compact to defend each other. It 
included France, Spain, Naples, and Parma. 

1762. War between England and Spain. We were now at war with 
France as well. From Spain we wrested ManUla and the Philippine 
Islands ; from France her West India Islands. 
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In Bussia, Elizabeth died ; Peter lU. succeeded ; was morderedy and 
was succeedod by Catherine II. 
Frederic recovered Silesia. 

1763. Peace between Britain, France, and Spain. Lord Bute, 
George III.'s favourite, resigned the premiership, and a fierce struggle 
rose between the Government and John Wilkes, whose cause was really 
that of popular liberty. Wilkes was successful. 

1764. Wilkes wrongfully expelled from the House of Commons, at 
the King's dictation, as obnoxious to the Government. His offence had 
been writing against them in a paper called the North Briton, 

Grenville passed an Act for taxing America. 

1766. A " Stamp Act " passed for America, which the Americans 
resisted. 

1766. The American Stamp Act was repealed, but the right to tax 
colonists was asserted. Pitt was made Earl of Chatham. 

1767. A Bill was brought in to tax glass, paper, tea, &c., imported 
into America. 

1768. John Wilkes elected for Middlesex, great tumults attending 
the election and following it. 

Biots at Boston on the news arriving of the new Bill for taxing 
Americans. English troops sent to Boston. 

1769. John Wilkes again expelled from the House ; re-elected, but 
voted ineligible ; re-elected a second time ; once again rejected by the 
House ; re-elected a third time, but Colonel Luttrell, the nominee of the 
King and Court, chosen member by the House, though he was in a great 
minority. Biots in London. 

Discontent increased in America. 
Arthur Wellesley and Napoleon Buonaparte bom> 
James Watt got his first patent for improvements in the steam-engine, 
and Bichard Arkwright his for his spinning-frame. 

1770. Lord North became Prime Minister. 

Biots continued in America about the claim of right on the part of 
England to tax the colonists, and all the duties were repealed except that 
on tea. 

Louis XYI., then Dauphin, married to Marie Antoinette. France was 
in great financial distress. Her kings had well-nigh ruined her, and had 
paved the way for the convulsions soon to follow. 

1771. Parliamentary debates first allowed to be published. 
Sir Walter Scott born. 

1772. First partition of Poland between Austria, Bussia, and Prussia. 
1774. Warren BEastings became first Governor-General of India. 

Boston, in America, closed as a port, by the English. The first American 
Congress, to discuss the popular grievances, met at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 6. John Wilkes was now re-elected for Middlesex, and took his 
seat. He was also chosen Lord Mayor. 
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Lotus XY. died — a mail infamous for his vice, and reckless, selfish, 
despotism. 

Louis XYI. restored the Parliament of France, and his ministers tried 
to relieve the pnhlic misery. 

The Russians annexed the Crimea. 

1775. Parliament was bent on forcing the Americans to submit, and 
the American war began. 

1777. La Fayette and other French ofiGlcers landed in America to aid 
the colonists in the war. 

1778. France allied itself with America. 

1770. Captain Cook was murdered at Hawaii (Owyhee), Sandwich 
Islands. Great siege of G-ibraltar by France and Spain. 

1780. Rodney relieved Gibraltar. Great excitement in England at 
the despotism of Government. Lord George Gordon raised the '* No 
Popery" riots. Major Andr6 hanged as a spy by the Americans. Maria 
Theresa died, and was succeeded by her son Joseph. Her husband, the 
Emperor, had died in 1765. 

1781. Lord Comwallis surrendered at York Town to the French and 
Americans. 

Herschel discovered the planet Ur^us. 

1782. Rodney gained a great sea-battle over the French. The siege 
of Gibraltar failed and ended. 

1783. The independence of the United States acknowledged by Eng- 
land. William Pitt, the younger, became Prime Minister at the age of 24. 

1786. Warren Hastings, now in England, was impeached. Frederic 
of Prussia died, aged 75 — a great man, and the true foimder of the great- 
ness of Prussia. 

1787. The French notables assembled at Versailles. 

1788. The French notables again assembled. 

1780. George in., who had been insane since October, 1788, reco- 
vered (February). 

The States-General was opened in France, and the popular party gaining 
the upper hand, the name was changed to National Assembly. In July 
the Bastille was stormed and taken by the people of Paris. The National 
Guards were formed, and all feudal privileges abolished. On this many of 
the princes and nobility began to emigrate. On the 6th October the 
Parisians attacked YersaUles, and brought the King and his family 
prisoners to Paris. The property of the Church was confiscated 
November 2. 

1790. Societies of " Friends of the People " rose in England to agitate 
for Reform, the events passing in France spreading a wide excitement 
here. William Pitt had introduced a Reform Bill in 1785 and succeeding 
years, unsuccessfully ; but from this time he opposed Reform, to please 
the King, and through fesu: of things going too fax, as they were going in 
France. 
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1701. Louis XVI. fled firom Farifl, but was' arrested at yarexines and 
brought back. Austria and Prussia agreed to force France to undo all its 
reforms, and to restore the King to his former despotism. 

1702. The Prussians invaded France, but were defeated atValmy 
September 20. In consequence of this invasion the Parisians attacked 
the Tuileries, murdered the Eling's Swiss guards, and imprisoned the 
King and his family in the Temple. The whole French nation mean- 
while were mad with alarm of Boyalist plots, and rushed on to anarchy. 
In Paris the prisoners crowded in the jails were ruthlessly massacred, 
September 2 — 6, in the frenzy of the lawless mob. This was while the 
Prussians were marching on Paris, and three weeks before Yalmy. A 
secret printing press, used by the Eling to publish Boyalist manifestoes 
in contravention of his oath to support the Constitution, had been found, 
and was the occasion of his imprisonment and of all that followed. 

The Prussians retreated affcer Yalmy, and the French soldiers forthwith 
attacked and conquered Belgium, Savoy, and Nice, on the pretext of 
freeing the people of these countries. 

Goal gas was this year used in Cornwall. 

1708. On the 21st January Louis XYI. was guillotined, for which 
there was a general mourning in England. Britain, and all Europe, 
except Sweden, Denmark, and Turkey, forthwith declared war against 
France. Mr., afterwards Earl, Grey, introduced, this year, his first 
motion for Reform; but the times were most unfeivourable, the rerj 
name of Reformer exposing any one to a prosecution. 

The Reign of Terror under Robespierre began, and spread massacre 
over France. The Queen (Marie Antoinette) was guillotined October 16, 
and the King's brother, the Duke of Orleans, November 6. J^apoleon 
Buonaparte took Toulon from the English and the Royalists, an ipdis- 
criminate massacre of very many townspeople following, December 19. 
Fourteen thousand were guillotined, shot, or drowned, witiiout trial, in 
punishment for the town having surrendered to the English ! 

Second partition of Poland by Russia and Prussia. 

1704. England was at war with France on sea and land, £ar and near. 

Robespierre was g^uillotined July 28, and the Reign of Terror ended. 

The French were everywhere successful in war, on land. 

Kosciusko, the Pole, rose against the Russians, but Warsaw was taken 
by them, and 20,000 citizens massacred. The revolt of the Poles was thus 
crushed. 

1706. Rebellion was simmering in Ireland. The English took the 
Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch. 

The French took Holland, and Buonaparte quelled the insurrection of 
the ''Sections," or municipal divisions, of Paris, thus ending the Ghnat 
Revolution. 

Poland suffered its final partition between Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
Having had an electoral monarchy, its lawless nobility, in whose hands 
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the election of king rested, had made it for generations a trouble to 
Europe, causing constant intrigues and wars. 

1796. Buonaparte went to Italy as General, and conquered the 
Austiians. The French plundered Italy of her art treasures, and leyied 
heavy taxes, while professing to come as her liberators. 

Catherine II. of Kussia died, and was succeeded by her son Paul. 

1797. Great yictory of the English, under Jervis and Nelson, over the 
Spanish fleet, off Cape St. Vincent. 

Victory of Cami>6rdown, over the Dutch fleet. 

Buonaparte irictorious in Italy this year also, over the Austrians. 

1798. Bebellion broke out in Ireland, but was suppressed. 
Nelson gained the battle of the Nile, August 1. 

The European Powers united a second time against France. 
The Pope died a prisoner in France, 1799. 

Buonaparte, having subdued Italy, set off for Egypt, which he presently 
Qonquered. 

1799. The French were repulsed £n>m Acre, and Buonaparte's scheme 
of an Eastern Empire £dled. He returned to Europe, and landed in 
France. 

The English empire grew rapidly in India. 

War over aU Western Europe with the French armies, who invaded 
one country after another,' on pretext of liberating the people and spread- 
ing republican principles, but, in reality, to conquer, plunder, and enslave 
them. 

1800. Great riots and discontent in England at the high prices of food. 
Napoleon crossed the Alps, and crushed the Austrians in Italy. 

1801. The Union of Great Britain and Ireland. It was effected 
mainly by bribing the Irish Parliament. 

The English gained the battle of Alexandria in Egypt, which forced the 
French to surrender. Sir Halph Abercrombie, the general, killed. 

The battle of the Baltic won by Nelson. 

The Kussian Emperor Paul, who was mad, was strangled in his palace. 
Alexander I. became Emperor. 

1802. The short peace of Amienff. £10,000 voted to Dr. Jenner for his 
discovery of vaccination as a preventive of smallpox. Inoculation with 
smallpox itself had been previously introduced from Turkey by Lady 
Montague, but was not very successful. 

Napoleon was made Consul for life. He threatened an invasion of 
England, to repel which 880,000 volunteers and yeomanry were enrolled. 

1808. The battle of Assaye, in India, won by Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

War again between France and England. All the English in France, 
about 10,000, were made prisoners, and kept in France. 

1804. Napoleon proclaimed Emperor of the French. The Duke 
d'Enghien seized and shot by Napoleon. He was the las^ of one branch 
of the Bourbons. ^ 
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1806. All Europe, except Germany, united for a third time against 
France. Kelson was killed, October 21, at his fiamous victory off Cape 
Trafalgar. 

Napoleon conquered Auatria at Austerlitz, December 2. He was now 
the virtual master of Western Europe. 

1806. Joseph Buonaparte was made King of Naples, and Louis 
Buonaparte King of Holland. 

Napoleon, at the battle of Jena, crushed Prussia. 

The German, or Holy Boman Empire,, was dissolved. 

The French gained the battle of Eylau, over the Eussians, February 8. 
Europe, except Bussia, was now a French province. 

The first steamboat plied on the Hudson Eiver, United States. It was 
Fulton's. Gas lamps first used in London. 

1808. The English^ under Sir Arthur Wellesley, landed in Portugal, 
to drive out the French, who had invaded it and Spain. 

Joseph Buonaparte was made King of Spain, and Murat King of Naples. 
Napoleon gained several victories in Spain. 

1809. Battle of Corunna, and death of Sir John Moore. 

England, Austria, Spain and Portugal leagued together against France. 

Wellesley was now Commander-in-Chief of the English Army in Spain. 
Gained the battle of Talavera. 

Jubilee to celebrate the beginning of the fiftieth year of the King's 
reign. 

■ Guerilla war in Spain against France became universal, making it 
impossible to hold it long. Napoleon gained the battles of Eckmuhl and 
Wagram, and forced Austria to a humiliating peace. In December he 
divorced the Empress Josephine. 

1810. Napoleon tried to overwhelm the English army in Spain, by 
sending thither great numbers of the soldiers, now free by the peace 
between France and Austria. Wellington, however, gained the battle of 
Busaco, and retired behind the lines of Torres Yedras — that is, behind a 
range of hills, every passage through which he fortified. Napoleon 
married Maria Louisa of Austria, April 2. This year he subdued the 
Tyro], committing many shameful cruelties in doing so, and forced 
Sweden to make war with England. 

George III. went insane once more, this year. 

The great Spanish colonics in South America rebelled. 

1811. George lY. was this year appointed Begent — that is, temporaxy 
Buler — on account of his father's insanity. He was a man of good 
abilities and taste, but without principle of any kind, immoral, and heartless. 

English victories of Barossa, Fuentes d'Onore, and Albuera, in Spimi. 
Java was taken from the Dutch. 

At home the Nottingham weavers rose in riot, because of the intro- 
duction of machinery for weaving. 

Napoleon's son, Qiarles Napoleon, King of Bome, bom. 
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lUrahommed All, Facha of Eg^pt, massacred the Mamelukes, once rulers 
of Egypt, in the citadel of Cairo. 

1812. The towns of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, in Spain, taken by 
Wellington, who also gained the battle of Salamanca, and was made a 
marquis. 

War began between Britain and America. 

Napoleon this year entered on the great campaign against Russia, 
which was to prove his ruin. Nearly all the States of Europe were* forced 
to send troops to his army, which numbered 680,500 men, with 176,850 
horses (cavalry and other). Guined the bloody battle of Borodino, 
September 7. Entered Moscow September 17, but had to retreat 
October 19, closely pursued by the Russians, and overtaken by a Russian 
winter. Only 42,000 men escaped out of all his army. 

1818. England, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, and Austria rose against 
Napoleon, now well nigh ruined by the Russian campaign. The AUies 
gained the battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, and Leipsic, after which last battle, 
which was fought for three successive days. Napoleon had to retreat 
towards France, all the nations now rising together against their 
oppressor, and chasing him from their soil. 

In Spain, Wellington gained the battle of Yittoria. 

1814. Wellington entered France, driving the French before him, and 
gained the battle of Toulouse. 

Napoleon driven back to France, the Allies entered Paris, and Napoleon 
abdicated at Fontainebleau, and was banished to Elba May 14. A fort- 
night later Josephine died, May 29. 

Louis XYIII. was proclaimed King of France. He was a brother of 
Louis XVI., and reigned till 1824. 

1816. The English were defeated at New Orleans, January 8, though 
peace had been signed between Britain and the States on the 24th of 
December, at Ghent. The news had not, however, reached America, 
the shortest passage to which was about a month, in those days of sailing 
vessels. 

Napoleon, breaking his word, escaped from Elba, March 1, and reached 
Paris in triumph on the 20th. His reign, however, did not last long, for 
on the 18th Jime he was finally overthrown at Waterloo, near Brussels, by 
Wellington and Blucher. Four days after he again abdicated, and on 
the 15th July surrendered to the British, who banished him to the island 
of St. Helena. 

Louis XVJli. re-entered Paris July 18. 

1816. Princess Charlotte, daughter of George IV., married Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Goburg. 

1817. The peace brought only misery for the time to England, 
stopping the great outlay of public money, and throwing a great many 
people idle. Prices also were very high, and Government was very 
harsh. Through all this, riots began in many places. 
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The Princess Charlotte died, November 6, aged 22. 

1819. Great meetiiigs for Beform. Queen Yictoria bom, May 24. 
Prince Albert bom, August 26. 

1820. The Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria's f&ther, died January 23, 
followed on the 29th by his own fietther, George HI., aged 83. The poor 
king had been blind, stone deaf, and mad for many years. 



GEOBGE IV. 

Fourth Monarch of the House of Hanover, 1820—1830. 

MONABCHS CONTEMPOBABY WITH GEORGE IV. 

Fbawcb— Louis XVm 1814—1824 

„ Charles X. 1824—1830 

Spain— Ferdinand Vn 1814—1833 

PBUSSIA-Frederio William m. . . . . 1797—1840 

Gteorge lY. was the eldest son of George III. He was bom in 1762, 
and died in 1830. In his youth he was a fine-looking man, but he grew 
heavy and ungraceful in his later years. He was a bad man in almost any 
light in which he could be viewed. In 1785 he married Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
widow of a colonel of that name, but he afterwards deserted her, adding 
cruelty and falsehood to his crime. In 1795 he married Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, an imprudent, perhaps an unworthy woman ; but he broke her heart 
by his cruel persecutions. His debts had more than once to be paid by the 
nation, and he even stooped to receive large amounts from various very 
questionable sources. His profligacy went far 4o corrupt the morals of 
the nation, nor is it easy to think that such a man could again reign in 
England. 

1820. Bevolutions broke out in Spain, Naples, and Portugal, in 
consequence of the despotic abuses of their governments. 

George lY. brought his wife to trial, but was forced to abandon the 
prosecution, the people showing the bitterest opposition to him and 
sympathy for his queen. 

1821. Napoleon died at St. Helena, May 5, aged 52. 

Queen Caroline died August 7, and the King visited Ireland and 
Hanover. 

1822. The governments of Europe were more despotic than ever, in 
spite of their promises when rousing their subjects to the last struggle 
with Napoleon, to grant liberal institutions. 

1828. Civil war in Spain. The Greeks proclaimed themselves inde- 
p<)ndent, and the terrible massacre of Scio followed, in which the Turks 
killed 40,000 Greeks, and sold 30,000 into slavery. 

Despotism restored in Spain and in Portugal. 

1824. Louis XYin. died at Paris. Charles X. succeeded. His reign 
lasted from 1824 to 1830. 

The ws^ between the Greeks and the Turks continued to rage fiercely. 
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1826. A very ruinous year in England from commercial failures. 

The Stockton and Darlington Eailway, the first in England, was this 
year opened. 

Alexander, Emperor of Bussia, died. Constantine, his elder brother, 
refused the throne, and Nicholas I. succeeded, after quelling an attempted 
rebellion. 

This year a steamship sailed from England to India. 

1826. The Criminal law of England, which had been very severe, was 
this year mitigated. At this time there were nearly 300 crimes punish- 
able with death. 

1827. The Turkish fleet destroyed by the fleets of England and 
Russia at Navarino, October 20. 

1828. The Duke of Wellington Prime Minister. The Test and 
Corporation Acts repealed. 

1829. The Eoman Catholic Belief Bill passed, thus putting Boman 
Catholics on the same political footing as Protestants. The manu&cturing 
districts of England suffered great distress this year, which led to serious 
riots. 

1830. George lY. died, and was succeeded by WiUiam lY. 



WIIXIAM IV. 

Fifth Monarch of the House of Hanover, 1830—1837. 
MONAECHS CONTEMPORARY WITH WILLIAM IV. 

FBANCx—Louifl Philippe 1830—1848 

Bpaih— Ferdinand ytt 1814—1833 

„ Isabella 1833—1868 

Pbusbia— Frederic William ni 1797—1840 

William lY. was the third son of George III., and was in early life 
connected with the navy. He had no living children when he began his 
reign, at the age of 66, having been bom in 1765. A man of moderate 
abilities, but kind-hearted and honourable. 

1880. Agitation in Ireland by O'ConneU for Bepeal of the Union. 
Bevolution in France caused by Charles X.'s ministers abolishing the 

liberty of the press, and acting despotically in some other ways. Charles 
abdicated and fled to England, and Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, was 
proclaimed king. Bevolutions followed in Belgium, Brunswick and 
Poland, and disturbances in many other parts of Europe. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Bailway, the second in England, was 
opened this year. 

1881. Prince Leopold elected King of the Belgians. 
The Polish Bevolution was put down by Bussia^ 

1882. The First Beform Bill became law. By this law the election of 
Members of Parliament was entrusted to all householders who paid £10 
a year of rent, and many places which still returned members, but had 

B B 
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become'tlie private property of noblemen and others, were diafranchified. 
In cities and towns tiie members had previously been elected by the 
corporations of the different trades. 

The Duke of Eeichstadt, Napoleon's son, died, at the age of 21, 
of consumption. Belgium was separated entirely from Holland: Italy, 
struggling for liberty, was trampled tmder foot by the Germans: 
civil war broke out in Portugal, and Poland was incorporated with 
Bassia, which prohibited the Polish language being taught at schools, 
closed the universities, and banished great numbers of the best classes of 
society to Siberia. 

1833. A Bill to Abolish Negro Slavery was passed, twenty million 
pounds being voted as compensation to the owners of the slaves. 

Ten bishoprics were abolished in the Irish Church. 

Civil war raged in Portugal between Don Miguel, who was crushed by 
English help, and Don Pedro. ! Ferdinand YII. of Spain died, and 
Isabella II. succeeded, at the age of three, her mother, Christina, acting 
as Begent. 

The "Tracts for the Times," from which the Bitualist, or High 
Church movement in the English Church rose, in our days, commenced. 
The legislation on the Irish Church was the proximate origin of them. 

1834. The working classes in England began to agitate for further 
reform of grievances, and to form Trades Unions to help them. 

In France great riots broke out at Lyons : in Spain civil war raged 
fiercely : and in Portugal the monasteries were dissolved. 

1835. A British Legion went out to Spain, under Sir De Lacy Evans, 
to fight for Queen Isabella. 

Fieschi fired his infernal machine at Louis Philippe, missed him, but 
killed Marshal Mortier, and 13 others. Abd el Kader, chief of the Arabs, 
resisted the French in Algeria. 

1836. Two fresh attempts to assassinate Louis Philippe were made 
this year, and Louis Napoleon, afterwards Emperor, tried to raise a 
revolution at Strasburg. The war went on fiercely in Spain between the 
Carlists and the upholders of Queen Isabella. 

1837. William IV. died, June 20, aged 72. 
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VICTORIA. 

Sixth Monarch of the House of Hanoyer, 1837. 

MONABCHS CONTEMPOBAEY WITH QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Fbakce. Fbussia. 

liouis Phflippe, 1880—1848. Erederic William HI., 1797—1840. 

Second RepubHc, 1848—1852. Prederic William IV., 1840—1858. 

Second Empire (Napoleon HL), 1862— Regency, 1858—1860. 

1870. WSQam I., 1860—1871. 

Third Repnblic, 1870. Becomes Emperor of Germany, 1871. 

Spain. 
Isabella, 1883—1868. , 

Interregnum, 1868 — 1870. 
Amadeus I., 1870—1873. 
Republic, 1873. 

Queen Victoria is the only child of Edward, Duke of Kent, son of 
George lU., and Victoria, his wife. Her father stood next in succession 
to William IV., and therefore, on his death, his daughter was heir to the 
throne. Hanover had till now heen connected with England from the 
time of George I., but the Salic law being in force in it, no female could 
reign over it. Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, next surviving brother of 
the Queen's father, therefore became King of Hanover, which, henceforth, 
had no more connection with England. 

Queen Victoria was 18 when she began her reign. 

1837. A rebellion broke out in Canada, in consequence of the high- 
handed acts of the local government, which was nominated by the governor 
and independent of the people. 

The French were at war with Abd el Kader in Algeria. The Spanish 
civil war still raging. The Spanish monasteries were suppressed and 
the tithes abolished. 

1838. Slavery was abolished in the East Indies. The rebellion in 
Canada was suppressed. Louis Napoleon had been sent to America, in 
1836, for his attempt at Strasburg, but having returned to Switzerland, 
was this year expelled from that country at the request of the French 
government. 

The Great Western steamship this year^sailed from Bristol to New York 
in fifteen days. 

War was proclaimed by England against Aiffghanistan. 

1839. Our army entered Cabul, after taking Ghuznee. We pro- 
claimed war against the Chinese on account of their destroying a largo 
quantity of opium owned by our merchants, but taken by them to China 
contrary to an excellent Chinese law prohibiting the importation of a 
drug which was ruining the people. 

The Fenny ^Postage Act was passed, and Daguerreotypes were first 
taken this year. 

1840. The Fenny Fostage Act came into operation, January 1. Tip 
to this time the postage of a single sheet was — for 15 miles, or under, 4^. ; 
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15 to 20 miles, 5d, ; 20 to 30, 6d, ; 30 to 60, Id. ; and so on. A letter 
from London to Edinburgh, cost 1«. Id., and letters sent by ships costi on 
an average, 2s. each. 

Dost Mahommed, ruler of Affghanistan, surrendered in November. 

The Carlist.war in Spain ended. Li France the remains of Napoleon I., 
which had been brought from St. Helena, were received with great pomp 
and deposited in Paris. 

Queen Victoria was married February 10 to Prince Albert of Saxe 
Goburg Gotha, and the Princess Eoyal was bom November 21. 

1841. Louis Napoleon tried to raise an insurrection in France by 
landing at Boulogne ; was taken and sentenced to imprisonment for life 
in the fortress of Ham. 

A great agitation rose in Britain against the Com Laws. 

The Affghans rose against the British, and murdered Sir Alexander 
Bumes and Sir W. Macnaughten. 

The Prince of Wales was bom November 9, a year, less twelve days, 
after his sister. 

1842. The English army and all its followers were massacred in the 
Khyber Pass, Affghanistan, on their retreat to India, one person — 
Dr. Burnet — alone escaping. But before the end of the year fresh 
armies from India had reconquered Affghanistan, and retrieved the 
honour of our flag. 

The Anti-Corn Law Loague in full activity. 

The Bussian serfs were this year emancipated, as a measure foi 
humbling the power of the Russian nobility. 

1843. Sir Charles Napier conquered Sdnde. 
O'Connell agitated in Ireland for repeal of the Union. 
Isabella of Spain, now 13 years old, was declared legally of age. 

The Free Church formed in Scotland by a great secession from the 
Established Church. 

1844. The Factory Act for shortening the hours of labour was this 
year passed. 

1846. The first Sikh war broke out in Upper India. Battles of 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah. 
The Arab war with the French still continued in Algeria. 
Sir John Franklin sailed on his last Arctic expedition, May 23. 

1846. The Com Laws repealed. The Sikhs, after more battles, 
submitted. A terrible famine broke out in Ireland. 

Two more attempts were this year made in Paris on Louis Philippe's 
life. Louis Napoleon escaped from Ham, May 25. 
Pope Pius IX. elected, June 16. 

1847. Daniel O'Connell died at Geneva on his way to Home. He 
directed his heart to be sent to Rome, and his body to Ireland. 

Parliament voted £10,000,000 to relieve the Irish feunine. Caffire 
war. 
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Abd el Kader yielded to the French. There was great political 
agitation in France. The Jesuits were expelled from Switzerland. 

Maria Louisa, Napoleon's widow, died, aged 56. 

The United States at war with Mexico. Sewing machines invented 
and patented in the United States. 

1848. Revolution in France. Louis PhiHppe escaped to England as 
Mr. Smith. The Republic was proclaimed in Paris. 

In April the Chartists attempted a great demonstration in London, and 
in Ireland there was an attempt at rebellion. In June an awful in- 
surrection broke out in Paris. Louis Napoleon was elected to the 
National Assembly for four departments, and was elected President of the 
Republic, December 20. 

The second Sikh war broke out in India. 

This was the year of Revolutions. 

Louis of Bavaria had to abdicate. Four Revolutions broke out in 
Austria. The King of Prussia had to yield to the demands of his 
people. The Kingdom of Naples rose in revolt. There was a Revolution 
in Rome, Piedmont, Venice, &c. All Europe saw the flight of kings and 
princes. Gold was discovered in California. Sir Roderic Murchison 
advised rewards to be ofiered for the discovery of gold in Australia. 

Sir J. Ross returned from the search for Sir John Franklin. 

1849. Cholera in England. The Hungarians who had taken up arms 
against Austria were defeated. Rome was taken by the French after a 
siege, and held by them for the Pope. The Sikh war ended in the annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub by Britain. 

1850. New expeditions sent out in search of Sir John Franklin. 
£20,000 offered by Government for discovering his fate. 

The first submarine telegraph laid, between France and England. 

1851. The Great Exhibition was opened in Hyde Park, and visited 
by upwards of 7,000,000 persons in six months. 

G^ld discovered in Australia. The paving in Melbourne was lifted, 
and gold found beneath it. 

1852. The Crystal Palace at Sydenham built from the materials of 
the Great Exhibition building. Louis Napoleon became Emperor of the 
French. 

1853. Immense emigration from Ireland. Eight and a half tons of 
gold reached Plymouth from Australia. 

The Jews were admitted to Parliament. 

At the London Poultry Show £1,000 were asked for a pen of Cochin 
China fowls : £5 68. for a single egg. 

Lieutenant Cresswell, of the Investigator, returned to Woolwich, 
having accomplished the North-west Passage. 

Strong feeling in England against the aggressions of Russia on 
Turkey. Declaration of war by Turkey against the Czar, Nicholas. 

1854c. March 28. England declared war against Russia. Battle of 
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the Alma, September 20. Sieg^ of Sebastopol began October 17. Battle 
of Balaklava, October 25. Battle of Inkerman, in which. 8,000 British 
with 6,000 French held their gronnd against 60,000 Bnssians, and forced 
them to retreat, with the loss of 16,000 men, November 5. 

1865. Our army before Sebastopol was in great destitution, many 
hundreds of the Gnards dying for want of food and shelter. The 
Emperor, Nicholas, died, March 2. Sebastopol fell, September 10. The 
news reached the Queen, at Balmoral, the same day. 

1866. The Victoria Cross instituted for bravery before the enemy. 
Peace with Kussia, March 30. The loss of our army had been — ^killed, 
1,775 ; died from wounds, 1,870 ; died from cholera, and^ other diseaseB 
brought on by exposure, bad food, starvation, &c., 15,669 ! 

1867. A great mutiny of the Indian army broke out, with massacres 
of the Europeans in many parts. Havelock, Sir John Lawrence, General 
Neill, and others saved the empire by their devotion and ability. 

1868. The British triumphed over the mutiny in India. Lucknow 
was relieved. War with China. Orsini attempted to assassinate Louis 
Napoleon. 

Vancouver s Island made a colony. 

The Princess Koyal married the Crown Prince of Prussia. 

Atlantic Telegraph cable laid. 

1869. The fette of Sir John Franklin and his crews discovered by Sir 
H. McClintock. 

The French aided the Sardinians against the Austrians, in Italy. 
Battles of Magenta and Solferino, and peace as the result, with the 
cession of Lombardy to Sardinia. 

The Volunteers were established in Britain, in great part from vague 
fear of an invasion from France. 

1860. Nice and Savoy ceded to France as payment for services in the 
war of the year before. 

Garibaldi, with a thousand volunteers, landed in Sicily, and conquered 
the Kingdom of Naples for Victor Emanuel. 

The Great Eastern steamship sailed for New York. 

Another war with China, in which the English and French, acting 
together, took Pekin. War with the Maories in New Zealand. 

Great disputes between the Northern and Southern States of America, 
on slavery. 

1861. Complete emancipation of the serfs in Kussia. 

President Lincoln's election led (March 4) to civil war in the United 
States. Battle after battle was fought, at first to the advantage of the 
South. , 

It was found that within a circle of six miles from Charing Cross, 
London, there are 2,637 miles of streets. 

The paper duty was abolished in England October 1, leading to the 
issue of penny newspapers and the great cheapening of books, &c. The 
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census showed the population of Great Britain and Ireland to be 
29,000,000. 

Prince Albert died December 14, aged 43. 

1862. The Prince of Wales visited Egypt and the Holy Land. The 
Monitory an iron-clad vessel, attacked the Federal fleet in Newport Roads, 
and thus introduced the era of iron-clad vessels of war, and of ships 
made with rams. 

The Slaves in the States were proclaimed iree (September 22) after 
January 1, 1863. 

The war till now had gone sorely against the Federals. 

Garibaldi defeated and wounded at Aspromonte by the soldiers of the 
Eling of Italy, in his attempt to take Rome for the Italian people. 

1863. The Prince of Wales was married to the Princess Alexandra, 
daughter of Prince Christian of Denmark, March 10. 

Captains Speke and Grant returned from their travels to discover the 
sources of the Nile. 

The question whether England should recognise the Confederate States 
was warmly agitated this year. The Alabama had escaped last year 
from Liverpool, and had done great damage to American shipping. This 
year two rams building at Liverpool for the Confederates were detained 
by Government. 

1864. War between Austria with Prussia, and Denmark, ending in 
the cession of large portions of Danish territory to Prussia. 

The transportation of criminals to Australia ceased this year. 

The war in America began this year to go heavily against the South. 
In November President Lincoln was elected for a second term of four 
years. 

1865. The Fenians gave great trouble in Ireland. An outbreak of 
the negroes threatened in Jamaica was put down with great sternness by 
Governor Eyre. The cattle plague was very prevalent this year. 

The American civil war was ended on April 9, by the surrender of 
the last Confederate army, under General Lee ; but it was followed on the 
14th by the murder of President Lincoln. The number of men lost in 
this war has never been ascertained, but including both sides not fewer 
than about a million fell by disease, in prison, on the battle-field, and 
from wounds. 

* 1866. The Fenian conspiracy was still rife in Ireland : a rising was 
feared, and great precautions against it taken by Government. 

A dreadful panic in money matters was caused by the stoppage of 
Overend, Gumey, and Co., in May, their debts being over eleven million 
pounds sterling. Bank after bank shut its doors, and wide-spread ruin 
followed. 

On the Continent war broke out between Prussia and Austria for the 
championship of Germany, which Prussia won at the battle of Sadowa, 
where the Austrians were utterly defeated. The position gained by 
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Prussia, through this victory, by raising a rival to France in military 
influence and strength in Europe, was the real cause of the war of 1870, 
in which France was crushed. 

1867. The Fenians still kept up their plots and attempts to. revolu- 
tionize Ireland ; but their leaders had by this time been captured, tried, 
and sentenced to penal servitude, and the movement was slowly sub- 
siding. 

The Beform Bill of Mr. D'Israeli, giving a vote to all householders in 
towns, boroughs, &c., was passed this year. Trades TJnicHi outrages in 
Sheffield caused a commission to be sent to inquire into them. 

Three Fenians were hanged in Manchester in November, for their 
share in shooting a police sergeant, who was preventing the release of 
some Fenian prisoners. The outer wall of Clerkenwell Prison, London, 
was blown up, Dec. 13, in an attempt to set free some Fenians. By this 
six persons were killed and over 100 mutilated or wounded. 

A railway over Mont Cenis, in the Alps, was opened this year. 

1868. Theodore, King of Abyssinia, having kept some Englishmen in 
captivity, an expedition, under General Hobert Napier, was sent against 
him from India, and took his capital, Magdala, freeing the captives. It 
cost £9,000,000. 

Mr. Peabody, an American living in London, gave £250,000, in addi- 
tion to £100,000 previously given, to provide dwellings for the London 
poor. 

1869. The Irish Church was this year disestablished. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales visited Egypt and the East. The territory of the 
Hudson's Bay Company was bought by the Canadian Government, and 
became part of Canada. 

George Peabody died this year, and was honoured by a public funeral 
service in Westminster Abbey, after which his rem^s were carried to 
America in H.M.S.S. Monarchy Prince Arthur attending the funeral at 
Portland, Maine. He had given in all £500,000 to improve the dwellings 
of the London poor. His statue has since been placed at the edst end of 
the Eoyal Exchange, London. 

1870. The Pope, having called an OBcumenical, or General Council, 
803 bishops, &c., met at Home, Dec. 8, 1869, and on the 24th April, 1870, 
decided that the Pope is infallible. 

War broke out between France and Prussia on the loth July, the true 
cause being jealousy of Prussia on the part of France. All Germany 
united to invade France, thus disappointing the French, who had always 
hitherto been able to have a French party in the German States, and thus 
to secure some of them on the side of France. Aug. 4 — 6, the French 
were routed at Weissenburg, Worth, and Forbach ; on the 18 — 24 th. they 
were routed again at Courcelles, Vionville, and Gravelotte, and the 
French army of the Bhine was shut up in Metz. On the 2nd September 
Napoleon III. and 100,000 men surrendered as prisoners of war, after the 
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battle of Sedan. On the 4th the Empress fled from Paris, and a republic 
was proclaimed. On Sept. 28th Strasbourg capitulated to the Germans, 
and on Oct. 28th Marshal Bazaine surrendered Metz to them, with an 
army of 180,000 men, including fifty generals and three marshals. 

The iron-clad turret ship Captain, Sept. 7th, foundered in the Bay of 
Biscay, with 500 men. Her captain was the son of Field-Marshal Sir 
John Burgoyne. 

Charles Dickens died this year of apoplexy, on the 8th June. He was 
buried in Poets' Comer, Westminster Abbey. 

1871. On the 18th Jan. the King of Prussia was proclaimed Emperor 
of Germany at Versailles, in the palace of the old French kings, who had 
so often tried to crush Germany. 

On Jan. 29 Paris capitulated to the Germans. A war of six months 
had thus utterly crushed France, and had raised Germany to the supreme 
power in Europe. 

Peace followed the surrender of Paris, France agreeing to pay Germany 
the sum of £200,000,000 sterling as a war fine, and to surrender the terri- 
tory of Alsace and Lorraine, including Metz and Strasburg, two of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe. 

A great Communist insurrection in Paris soon after followed, and she 
had to stand another siege at the hands of Frenchmen. The Commune 
was, however, overthrown, and Paris retaken by the French army, who 
committed the greatest atrocities in entering the city. Fifty thousand 
persons are supposed to have been shot down by them. Some of the 
Communists had burned the Tuileries, the Hotel de Yille, and other 
public buildings, before the surrender. 

1872. Public thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
who had been very near death from typhoid fever. The Queen, with the 
Prince and the Princess Alexandra, went in public to St. Paul's to return 
thanks. 

The Claimant to the title and estates of the Tichbome family, after a 
trial of 130 days, was non- suited and committed to Newgate for 
perjuiy. 

The agricultural labourers of Warwick struck for higher wages, and 
an agricultural labourers' union was formed, which before long had 
70,000 members throughout England. 

Mr. Stanley discovered and relieved Dr. Livingstone, the African 
traveller. 

Earl Mayo, Gh>vemor-G«neral of Lidia, was stabbed by a convict at the 
Andaman Islands. 

Joseph Mazzini, the great Italian patriot, died, aged 64, in March. 

1873. The agitation in f&vour of higher wages to agricultural la- 
bourers still gathered strength. 

Napoleon in. died' at Chislehurst. His will showed him to have left 
only about £60,000. 
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Lord Lytton, an eminent man of letters, died, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

War broke out in "West Afirica with Ashantee. 

The Tichborne Claimant's trial for perjury began in April before three 
judges, at Westminster. 

1874. The death of Livingstone, the traveller, announced. 

The Gladstone Ministry dissolved Parliament, and a general election 
followed, giving a majority to the Conservatives. 

A new Grovemment formed under Mr. Disraeli. 

Prince Alfred married to a Bussian Ghrand Duchess. 

The Tichborne trial ended, after lasting 188 days, in the verdict of 
guilty and the sentence of the Claimant to 14 years' penal servitude. 
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WOBBS SPELT IN THE SAME WAY BUT T7SED IN 

DIFFERENT SENSES. 



addresiL v., to speakto ; n., bearing ; tact ; 

the direction of a letter ; a written or 

spoken speech, 
air, n., the fluid we breathe ; . a tune ; 

one's look: a gas; a light breeze, 
angle, n., a sharp comer ; v., to fish with 

a line and hook, 
apparent, a„ only seeming; dear; evi- 
dent, 
arch, n., the bend of a bridge, &c.; a., full 

otfun; roguish; chief, 
ashes, n., pl,y remains of a fire ; trees ; 

ash is, also, a colour, 
bachelor, n., a student's degree ; an un- 
married man. 
bait, n., a lure; refreshment; v., to 

worry, 
ball, n., a round body ; a dancing party, 
band, n., anything that hinds ; a company; 

v., to unite, 
bank, n., a ridge of earth, &c.; a house for 

trading in money, 
bar, n., we body of lawyers ; a part in a 

law court; a barrier; a shallow in a 

harbour, &c. 
barkj n., the skin of a tree ; a kind of 

ship; the noise dogs make, 
barrow, n., a hand-cart; a sepulchral 

mound, 
base, n., the bottom; a., low; mean; 

worthless, 
baste, v., to beat ; to Qxvp its juices on 

roasting meat ; to sew sughtly. 
bat, n., an animal ; a dub used in 

cricket. 
batter, v., to beat with repeated blows ; 

n., a paste of flour. 
bay, h., an inward bend of the sea ; a 

projecting window; the laurel tree; a 

colour ; * keeping at bay,' keeping off; 

v., to bark, 
beam, n., any large piece of timber; a 

ray of light ; v., to shine, 
bear, n., a savage beast ; v., to carry ; 

to endure ; to give birth to. 
beat, »., a stroke ; a sentry or watch- 
man's round, 
bed, n., a flower plot ; a sleeping place ; 

the channd of a stream, 
beetle, n., a mallet ; an insect ; v., to jut 

out. 
bell, v., to cry as a stag does ; n., a hollow 

metal cup for ringing, 
bench, n., a long seat ; the Judges* seat, 

hence, the Judges, 
biffht, n., a bay ; a bend in a rope, 
bill, n., a proposed Act of Parliament ; a 

money account ; a bird's beak ; a kind 

of axe. 
billet, n., a note; a log of wood; the 

paper which a soldier gets to require 

one to lodge him. 
bit, n., a carpenter's boring tool; the 

iron in a horse's mouth ; a small piece. 



blade, n.> aleaf ; the stedof a sword, &o. 
blow, v,y to be windy; to pant; to 

flower ; n., a stroke. 
board, n., food supplied for pay ; a table ; 

a plank ; the members of a public body, 
boom, n., a hollow sound (as of a bittern, 

a cannon, a bomb) ; a beam for a ship's 

sail; a chain or beam put to bar a 

river, &c. 
boot, n., a part of a coach ; a shoe with 

leather up the leg; an ancient instru- 
ment of torture ; v., to profit, 
bore, v., to trouble; to pierce; n., a 

person or thin^ that wearies one ; the 

tidal wave on rivers, 
bound, v., to limit ; to leap, 
bowl, n., a hollow vessel; a ball; v., to 

roll, 
box, n., a small chest ; a tree ; a blow ; a 

small room in a theatre ; v., to fight 

with fists, 
brace, n., a 'support ; a couple ; v., to 

strengthen, 
brake, n., a thicket ; a thing to stop the 

speed of wheds. 
brazier, n., a pan for coals ; a worker in 

brass or copper, &c. 
broil, n., a quarrd; v., to dress on a 

gridiron, 
brook, n., a streamlet ; v., to bear, 
brush, n., a thing for removing dust ; 

painting, &c. ; brushwood; a skirmish ; 

the tail of a fox. 
bull, n., a writing from the Pope; a 

blunder; the male of the cow. 
butt, n., a large cask ; a shooting place ; 

v., to thrust at with the head, 
calf, n., part of a leg ; the young of a cow. 
cape, n., part of a doak ; a headland, 
caper, n., a kind of pickle ; v., to leap, or 

skip, 
card, v., to comb wool ; »., thick stiff 

paper, 
case, n., a suit in court; a box; an 

event; a variation, 
cast, v., to fiing; to convict of crime; 

to reckon ; to mould metal, 
cataract, n., a disease of the eye ; a water- 
fall, 
cause, n., reason ; an action in law ; the 

interest of a party or person, 
caution, n., wariness ; security for. 
charge, n., care; office; accusation; an 

address of a judge or bishop ; an at- 
tack; command, 
chase, v., to pursue ; to engrave, 
chest, n., the upper part of the body ; a 

box. 
chuckle, n., to duck (as a hen) ; to laugh, 
citation, n., summons ; quotation. 
civU, a., non-military; pertaining to a 

dtizoi; polite, 
deave, v., to split ; to adhere to. 
derk, n., a clergyman; one who leads 
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the responBes in chtirch ; one who keeps i 

aooounts. 
doee, n.t enclosure round a cathedral ; 

a., confined ; niggardly, 
dove, n., a spice ; v., did cleave, 
dub, n., an association ; a wooden wea- 

n; one of a pack of cards. 
I., a horse, or pony; an ear of 
Indian com. 

oookle. n., a weed ; a shell-fish ; v., to 
pucker, or wrinkle. 

oomb, n., a cock's crest ; an instrument 
for the hair, wool, &c. ; the wax cells 
of "bees. 

oomm&tj v., to do ; to entrust ; to send 
to prison. 

oonunission, n. a matter entrusted to one ; 
an official body; the doing an act; 
brokerage, or allowance. 

oomnum, n., oi)en land belonging to the 
public; a., vulgar^ general. 

oommnnicate, v., to imi>art; to take the 
Lord's Supper. 

oompaot, a., firm ; n., an agreement. 

compass, n., drcumference ; range (as 
of the voice); an instrument in navi- 
gation. 

compose, v., to soothe ; to write as author ; 
to put types together. 

comind&ena, n., to indude; to under- 
stand. 

eonoordance, n., an index of all the words 
in a book ; agreement. 

copy, n., pattern; manuscript for print- 
ers ; one of an edition of a book. 

oom, n., hard skin on the foot ; a grain 
of wheat, &c. ; wheat plants. 

oorrecL v., to put right ; to punish. 

oounsel, n., a barricfcer ; advice. 

oonnt, n., a nobleman ; i>art of an in- 
dictment : v.f to reckon ; to rdy. 

counter, a., contrary ; n., anything used 
for reckoning in games; a part in 
music ; a shop table (on which money 
is counted) ; the name of some prisons. 

oourse, n., line of advance ; race-ground ; 
a service at a meal. 

court, n., a yard ; the retinue of royalty ; 
a legal tribunal ; a hall of justice ; v., 
to woo. 

erab, n., a sour apple ; a shdl-fish. 

craft, n., a small snip ; a trade : cunning. 

crane, n., a bird; a machine for raising 
weights. 

cricket, n., a game; an insect. 

crop, n., a bird's stomach; the yidd of 
harvest ; v., to reap. 

eroi^, n., a child's disease ; part of 
huness. 

crow, v., to boast ; n., the voice of a cock ; 
a bird. 

cry, v., to call ; to weep. 

dun, n.j mother of an animal ; bank to 
keep back water. 

date, n., a firuit ; time when. 

deal, n., much; a pine or fir plank; v., 
to share; to trade. 

dear, a., costly ; bdoved ; predous. 

deel^ v., to adorn ; n., the fioor of a ship. 



defile, v., to pollute ; n., a narrow passage 

between hills, 
degree, n., SGOth part of a drde ; grade, 

or rank ; advance, 
desert, v., to forsake; n., merit or de- 
merit, 
die, n.. a stamp ; a small cube used in 

gamoling ; v., to cease to live, 
diet, n., food; apolitical assembly, 
divers, n., pL, men who go bdow water ; 

a., various, 
dock, n., a plant; a place for repairinj? 

or mooring ships; to cut off. 
down, n., a chalk upland ; soft feathers ; 

ado.t opposite of up. 
draw, v., to delineate ; to dra^. 
drill, v., to bore holes ; to train soldiers, 
drug, n., a medicine; anything unsale- 
able, 
dun, n., dark colour ; a troublesome 

creditor, 
ear, n., a head of wheat ; the ozgan of 

hearing, 
dder, n., a tree ; a., older, 
engross, v., to copy law writings; to 

oocu^ whdly. 
entertam, v., to consider; to recdve as 

guests ; to amuse, 
even, «., evening; a., levd ; not odd; 

adv.t notwithstanding, 
exact, v., to demand; a., predsdy agree- 
ing, 
express, n., a special conveyance ; v., to 

utter, 
fair, a., just; beautifiil; fsivourable (of 

a wind) ; a market. 
fare, n., passage-money ; food, 
fast, v., not to eat ; a., quick ; firm, 
fawn, n., a young deer; v., to flatter 

cunningly, 
fdl, a., crud; v., perfect of to fedl; to 

cut down ; n., a lull. 
feUow, n., a mate ; a member of a uni- 

verdty ; a mean man. 
fdtj v., percdved by the touch; n., a 

kind of doth, 
ferret, v., to hunt out; n., a weasel; 

narrow ribbon, 
figure, n., a number; a likeness ; shape, 
file, n., arranged pai>ers ; a rasp, 
fine, a., dear ; slender ; n., a penalty in 

money ; the end. 
firm, n., a copartnery ; a., strong ; fJEut. 
fit, fi., a convulsion; a., suitable; v., to 

suit, 
fiag, n., a banner; a water idant; a 

paving-stone ; v., to lose strei^th. 
fiatter, a., smoother ; v., to praise insin- 
cerely, 
fieet, a., swift ; n., ships, 
fiook, n., a tuft of wool; a number of 

sheep ; v., to gather together, 
foil, n., a leaf of metal ; a fencing-sword ; 

v., to firustrate. 
fold, n., a sheep-pen ; v., to double, 
foot, n., twelve inches; a |part of the bodr. 
forgOj v., to imitate a signature; »., a 

smith's furnace, 
form, n., figure ; shape ; a long seat. 
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fotmder, v., to go to the bottom ; n., one 
- who castis metal ; one who orig^mates. 
fret, v., to wear by rubbing; to be 

peeyiflh. 
fry, v., to dress food; n., the young of 

fuller, n., a cloth-scourer ; a., more full, 
game, n., birds, &c., kept for sport ; play. 
gin, n., an intoxicating drink ; a snare, 
gloss, n., brightness ; a comment, 
gore, n., clotted blood ; a wedge-shaped 

piece of cloth ; v., to pierce with a horn, 
grain, n., a small weight; com; a particle, 
grate, n., an open stove; t;., to rub small; 

to make a harsh sound, 
grave, a., solemn; n., the sepulchre, 
graze, v., to touch lightly in passing ; to 

feed on grass, 
gross, n., twelve dozen ; a., large, 
ground, n., the earth ; v., reduced to 

powder; sharpened by grinding; to 

rest upon, 
gum, n., a sticky exudation from trees ; 

the flesh about the teeth, 
habit, n., dress ; custom ; constitution, 
hail, v., to wish health to; n., frozen 

rain, 
hamper, n., a lai^ basket ; v., to impede, 
hautboy, n., a strawberry; a musical in- 
strument, 
help, v., to assist ; to avoid, 
hidie, n., a beast's skin ; v., to conceaL 
hind!, n., a peasant ; a female deer, 
hip, n., nart of the body; the fruit of 

the wud rose, 
hop, n., a plant ; t;» to leap on one foot, 
host, n., a landlord ; an entertainer ; an 

army ; a multitude ; the consecrated 

wafer in the Bomish Church, 
hue, n., colour ; an alarm, 
husoand, n., a married man; v., to use 

economically, 
instant, a., pressing ; current ; n., a 

moment, 
jar, n., discord ; a vessel ; v., to disafiree. 
jet, n., a black mineral; a spout of gas 

or water, &c. ; v., to project. 

i'ob, v., to stab ; n., a piece of work, 
ust, a., upright; a<2t;., exactly; almost, 
fennel, n., a pack of hounds; their 

house; a. litde channel. 
key, n., what opens or shuts a lock ; the 

stone that binds an arch ; the tone on 

which music is set. 
kind, n., a species ; a., g^racious. 
kite, n., a paper toy; a bird of prey, 
lake, n., a colour ; an inland water, 
lap, v., to feed by licking; to fold ; n., the 

fold or bend of the body in sitting, 
last, a., the latest : final ; v., to continue; 

n., a load ; a mould for boots and shoes, 
late, a., slow; long delayed; dead a 

short time since, 
lawn, n., fine Unen ; the grass before a 

mansion, 
lay, Vn to setdown; to wager; to produce 

^^ ^Se ; "m ^ Bong ; a., not clencaL 
league, n., three miles ; a coalition, 
lean, a., not fkt; v., to lie against. 



leave, n., permission ; v., to bequeath ; 

to mrsake. 
left, a., opposite of right ; v., not taken, 
let, v., to lease a house, &c., to allow ; to 

hinder ; n., a hindrance, 
letter, n., a message in writing; an 

alphabetical character, 
lie, v., to speak talseLj ; to rest ux>on. 
light, n., anything that gives light ; the 

light itself ; kaowledge ; a., having 

little weiflrht ; active: gay; frivolous, 
like, v.f to be pleased with ; adv., as ; a., 

resembling ; n., an equal, 
lime, n., a fruit ; a stone, 
line, n., a cord; a short note; a row; 

the twelfth part of an inch; course; 

one row of words across a page ; v., to 

cover on 'the inside, 
link, n., a torch; a ring in a chain ; v., to 

join, 
litter, n., straw, &c., for a bed for animals ; 

things strewn in disorder; a portable 

bed ; a brood of pi^, &c. 
lock, v., to fEusten with a lock; n., the 

psoi of a gun by which it is dischaiged ; 

a contrivance to raise the level of a 

canal ; a little hair, 
long, v., to ^eam after ; a., protracted, 
lot, n., portion ; a piece of land ; chance, 
lute, n., an instrument of music; clay, 

&o., to stop crevices, 
mace, n., a spice ; an emblem of authority, 
mail, n., armour ; letters, &c., conveyed 

by post, 
manne, v., to mutilate ; to smooth linens, 
maron, n., the third month; an air to 

which soldiers walk or march. 

n., a lump ; the Communion 



Service in the Bomish Church, 
mast, n., beech nuts and acorns; the 

Sle to which the rigging of a ship is 
:ed. 
match, n., a counterpart ; ana^freement ; 

a contest; alucifer; a marriage, 
meal, n., a repast; flour of com. 
mean, a., base ; vile ; middle ; v., to 

intend, 
meet, a., suitable; fitting; v., to come 

&cetofaoe. 
mint, n., the place where money is coined ; 

an herb, 
minute, n., a short note of proceedings ; 

the sixtieth part of an hour, 
mole, n., a hairy mark on the skin; a 

small creature ; a breakwater, 
moor, v., to anchor ; n., a native of the 

north of Africa ; a heath, 
mortar, n., a vessel for pounding things 

in ; a short cannon for throwing bombs; 

lime and sand for cement, 
mould, n., rich soil ; a shape in which 

things are cast, &c.; the growths on 

decaying substances, 
must, n., sweet unfermented wine ; v., to 

grow sour and mouldy ; to be obliged. 
n«u, n., a claw or talon ; the horns on 

fingers and toes ; a shaip piece of iron 

for feuBtening with ; a measure two and 

a quarter inches long. 
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nap, n., a short sleep ; the inle oa cloth, 
neat, a., unmixed ; tid^; n., cattle. 
nenroua, a., strong; logorous; weak in 

thenenres; easily agitated. 
oblige, v., to fbrce; to please, 
order, n., regularity; a class; a com- 
mand, 
ounce, n., a beast of prey ; a -weight, 
page, n., one side of a leaf in a oook ; a 

DOj attending on a great personage, 
pale, a., wan; dim; n., a narrow board 

in a fence; aninclosnre. 
pall, v., to cloy or grow nauseous ; n., an 

official cloak, 
palm, v., to pass off fiaudulently; n., a 

tree ; victory ; part of the hand, 
partial, a., fond of; affecting only a part, 
paste, n., imitation jewellery; flour and 

water boiled, 
patient, n., a sick ^rson; a., not easily 

provoked ; bearing suffering well ; 

persevering, 
peek, v., to pick up food with the beak ; 

n., the fourth part of a bushel, 
peer, n., a nobleman ; an equal ; v., to 

peep, 
pen, n., an enclosure for sheep, &o. ; an 

instrument for writing ; v., to write, 
peroh, n., a small fish ; a roost for fowls ; 

a measure of land, 
pet, n., peevishness ; a favourite, 
pike, n., a warlike weapon ; a freshwater 

fish, 
pile, n., a heap ; a beam driven into the 

earth for a foundation ; the hairy nap 

of doth, 
inne, v., to languish ; n., a ftuit ; a tree, 
pinion, n., a^bird's wing; a smaller wheel 

pla^ong into notches in a larger one ; 

v., to confine the arms, 
pink, n., a colour ; a flower ; a kind of 

snip; v., to work in eyelet holes; to 

stab, 
pipe, n., a musical instrument; a tube; 

what is used for smoking ; the sound 

of the voice; a large cask ; v., to play 

on a pipe, &c. 
pitoh, n., edope ; height of key-note in 

music; thickened tar: v., to fix; to 

throw; to smear witn pitch; to rise 

and fedl, as a ship, 
plate, n., dishes, &c., of silver and gold; 

a small shallow dish ; the prize in a 

race; apieoeof flat metal, 
poach, v., to cook ^gs in a special way ; 

to tread the ground into holes ; to 

steal game ; to stab, 
pole, n., the axis of the earth ; a native 

of Poland; a long slender piece of 

wood ; a measure of land (6| yards). 
polioy, n., course of government; cun- 
ning; a written contract; a pleasure 

ground, 
poll, v., to lop the tops of trees ; to cut 

offhair; to register votes; to peel; n., 

the head. 
poUard, n., bran and meal mixed ; a 

tree with its head lopped off ; a stag 

that has cast its horns. 



port, n., a gate ; a harbour ; a hole or 
I>ort in a ship for the mouths of can- 
non; manner of walking; a wine from 
Oporto ; v.f to turn a ship to the left 
side. 

porter, n., a malt liquor ; a doorkeeper ; 
one who carries burdens for hire. 

post, n., a military or other station; 9 
large stake; a ^public office ; the mail ; 
a kind of writing pai>er ; v., to kecrp 
account books ; to paste up pabUc 
notices; to travel quickly. 

pound, n., twenty shillings ; sixteen or 
twelve ounces ; an enclosure for cattle ; 
v., to bruise to powder. 

prefer, v., to like better ; to advance ; to 
offer. 

pretend, v., to feign ; to make a claim. 

prune, v., to trim a tree; n., a land of 
plum. 

puddle, v., to foul water with mud ; to 
change cast into wrought iron. 

pulse, n., the throbbing of the blood in 
the veins ; plants like peas, beans, &c. 

pnm|>, n., a thin shoe ; a contrivance for 
raising water ; v., to draw out by 
artful questions. 

punch, n., an instrument for making 
holes in metal; a drink; a kind of 
horse ; a popular show. 

pupil, n., a scholar; the apple of the 
eye; award. 

porohase, n., something bought; what* 
ever aids one in raising weights. 

quarxT, n., a great pit from which stone 
is dug ; the game a £edcon pursues. 

quarter, n., the fourth part; a weight 
(28 lbs.) ; a i>art of a town, &c. : lodg- 
ings of soldiers ; life granted in battle ; 
eight bushels of com. 

race, n., a running ; a strong current of 
water; a mill-stream ; a special kind; 
a feunily line. 

rail, n., a bird; a part of a fence, &c. ; 
v., to scoff at. 

ram, n., the male of the sheep ; a vessel 
armed to run into other ships ; a 
battering ram; a machine for raising 
water ; v., to thrust or drive. 

rank, n., a row ; degree ; class ; dimity ; 
a., vigorous in growth^ rancid; violent. 

rash, n., a skin eruption ; a., hasty ; 
headlong. 

rear, v., to rise on its hind legs (of a 
horse) ; n., hind part. 

render, v., to inflict; to translate ; to 
3rield ; to give back ; to boil down and 
clarify. 

rent, n., a tear ; money paid fbr use of a 
house, &c. ; v., torn ; to let for money. 

resolution, n., separation into parts ; the 
unravelling difiiculties ; a fixed pur- 
pose; a lormal vote adopted by an 
assembly. 

rest, n., sleep ; freedom firom disturb- 
ance; a suf^rt; a pause; the re- 
mainder. 

right, a., direct; lawfol ; true : just ; fit ; 
n.,,auliiority; interest; justdalm. 
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ling, n., a drde ; v., to Bound a bell ; to 

Bound, 
rook, n., a mass of stone ; v., to move 

backward and forward, 
xoe, n., the eggs of a fish; a female 

deer. 
rose, n., aflower ; an ornament of ribbon; 

v., did rise, 
me, v., to lament ; to regret ; n., a bitter 

plant, 
mih, n., a marsh plant ; an3rthing worth- 
lens; v., to move forward with vio- 
lence, 
■aok, n., a bag ; a kind of cloak ; a Si>an- 

ish wine ; v., to plmider. 
■age, n., a wise man ; a cnlinary herb, 
■aiui, n., a belt worn for ornament ; a 

window frame, 
■oale, n., part of a balance ; a small part 

of the covering of a fish ; a measure ; 

a gradation; a gamut; v., to storm a 

town by ladders ; to peel off. 
aaal, n., a sea-beast ; a stamp ; v., to 

fuBten with a seal. 
season, n., a convenient tame; one of 

the four divisions of the year; v., to 

make tasty ; to harden ; to dry (as of 

wood). 
see, n., a diocese ; v., to perceive, 
shaft, n., an entrance to a mine ; an 

arrow ; the pole of a carriage ; handle 

of a weapon; the body of a pillar, 
■bed, n., a slight structure for shelter; 

v., to cast (as a plant its leaves), 
■hoal, n., a great swarm offish ; a ehaHouf 

part in the sea, &c, ; a., shallow, 
■hiore, n., a support ; the sea-beach, 
■farab, n., a low dwarf tree ; a mixture 

of spirits, lemon-juice, &c. 
■lEe, n-, weak glue ; dimensions, 
■melt, n., a small fish ; v., to ftise ore; 

perfect of "to smell." 
soIb, n., a flat sea-fish; the bottom of 

the foot; a., only. 
■oond, n., a narrow strait; noise; part 

of a cuttte-fish ; a probe ; v., to try the 

depth of water ; to make a noise ; a., 

healthy, 
spirit, n., an intoxicating drink ; the 

som; bravery, 
spring, n., a leap; dastio power; an 

elastic body; a srantain; the rise of 

any thing ; one of the seasons ; v., to 

grow up; to start; to rise. 



stanch, n., to stop the flow of blood ; a., 

constant; steadfast, 
steep, v., to soak ; a., much inclined ; n., 

precipice, 
steer, v., to direct a ship's course ; n., a 

3ronng bullock, 
stem, v., to oppose; n., a stalk; tixe fore 

part of a ship, 
stem, a., harsh ; severe ; n., the hind part 

of a ship, 
sttok. n., a thin piece of wood; v., to 

adnere ; to stab, 
still, n., tiie apparatus for distilling ; a., 

quiet ; v., to calm ; tuh/.t to this time ; 

con.t notwithstanding, 
strain, n., a viident effort ; a song sung ; 

style ; tendency ; v., to sprain; to filter, 
succeed, v., to come after ; to prosper, 
suffer, v., to endure ; to permit, 
suit, v., to please; to fit; n., a set; a 

petition ; courtship ^ an action at law. 
s^rallow, v., to take mto the stomach ; 

n., a bird ; the throat, 
table, n., a tablet ; an index ; an article 

of furniture, 
tadk, v.t to alter a ship's course ; to join 

together ; n., a small nail, 
taper, a., slender and coming to a point ; 

n., a small candle, 
tender, n., a ship attending another ship ; 

an estmiate of cost ; a., delicate ; v., to 

offer, 
till, n., a money-box ; eon., to a certain 

time ; v., to cultivate ground, 
toll, v., to ring a large bell ; n., a tax for 

using a road. ' 
top, n., a boy's plaything; the head of 

anything, 
treaty n., a pleasure conferred; v., to 

negotiate. 
tumDler, n., a glass vessel; a kind of 

pigeon; an acrobat, 
turtle, n., a dove ; a kind of tortoise, 
usher, n., an under teacher ; v., to intro- 
duce, 
vault, n.. an arched room underground ; 

v., to leap, 
vice, n., a smith's gripping tool ; gross 



sin; a substitute. 



well, a., in good health ; n., a deep pit for 

watOT. 
yard, n., three feet ; the cross beam of a 

ship's rigging ; l^e enclosure connected 

wiui a house. 
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YOCABTTLARY. 

The great fulness of the Notes in this Beader has left eomparativek/ few words 

for the Vocabulary, 



(L.), Latin. 
(F.), French. 
(G.), Greek. 



ASBBEYIATIONB — 

[HebO, Hebrew. 
(A.J9.), Anglo-Saxon. 
(O. E.}, OldEngllBh. 
(P.), Port^raese. 



(It.). Italian. 
(Gerj, German. 
(O. F.), Old French. 



A prio'ri (L.)» term nsed for a form of rea- 
soning, which, from certain premises, 
takes to "be granted, be/orehandf cer- 
tain condusions. 

aVscess, n. (L. abBcesstta), an ulcer, ivhieh 
alcugha aipay. 

aooom'plishment, n. (Fr. aecomplir), what 
finishes or -pertectB. 

acknowredgment, n. (A. S.), the owning 
a knotoledffe ot, the admitting or con- 
fessing. 

aoquies'oenoe, n. (L. acquiesce), jrielding 
to, assent, compliance. 

ad'amant, n. (G. a, not, damao, to break), 
a stone so hard that it cannot he broken, 
the diamond. 

adnunistra'tion, n. (L. ad, to, minittro, to 
serve), the administering any trust, 
the serving or conducting the duties of 
any office. 

adumlumte (L. ad, and «m5ra, a shadow), 
to give a foreshadowing of, to shadow 
fortii. 

adventl'tious, a. (L. ad, to, venio, to 
come), accidental, what comes or is 
added to a thing, by chance. 

affinity, n. (L. c^nOas), close relation- 
ship. 

aggrand'isement, n. (L. ad, to, grandis, 
great), the making greater in wealth, 
power, &c. 

aspgiavate, v. (L. <td, to, grams, heavy], 
to add to the weight of, to increase, to 
make worse. 

am'ethyst, n. (G. a, not, mefhyo, to be 
drunken). A crystal of quartz of a 
bluish purple colour, of which cups 
were made by the ancients, in 'the 
belief that they prevented the drinker 
from becoming drunken, 

anaoh'ronism, n. (G. ana, up, back, chronos, 
time). An error in date by which events 
are misplaced. 

anal'ogrotis, a. (G. ana, according to, logos, 
speech)^ similar, coming under one 
dass with. 

anareh'ical, a. (G. a, an, without, arehi, 
government), lawless, revoluticnoary. 

antediltt'vian, a. (L. ante, before, dUw 
vium, a flood), belonging to the period 
before the Flood. 



Ap'ennines, p. n. pi., a chain of moun- 
tains which traverses Italy in its 
whole length from north to south. The 
highest peak is 9,621 feet high, but the 
general height is about 4,000 feet. The 
chain is about 800 miles long. 

apotiii'ecary, n. (G. apothOce, a storehouse), 
lit. the keeper of a storehouse, a 
licensed seller of medicines. 

apotiieo'sis, n. (G. apo, fSrom, theos, a 
Qod), the being raised /rom among men 
and ranked among the gods. 

appall'ing, a. (L. ad and palleo, to grow 
pale), terrifying, making one pale, 

appari tion, n. (L. appareo, to appear), an 
appearance. 

arbiter, n., an umpire, a judge. 

ar'boxous, a., formed by trees (L. arbor, a 
tree). 

arch'etype, n. (G. arche, the b^inning, 
typos, a pattern, a type), the first type, 
m>m which others are formed. 

Arohime'dfls, p. n., a great Gredc mathe- 
matician. Bom at Syracuse, Sicily. 
Slain in the siege of uio city by the 
Bomans, b.c. 212. 

as'inine, a. (L. asinus, an ass), ass like. 

assassina'tion, 'n., secret murder, from 
hashishin, the name given to an Eastern 
clan of robbers who drank hashish, a 
spirit prepared from hemp. 

assump'tion, n. (L. ad. to, sumo^ aumphtm, 
to take), a claim, a taking for granted. 

Asteroid, n. (G. euter, a star, eidos, form), 
a minor pliuiet, having the form of a star, 
though smalL 

asylum, n. (G. asylon, a refuge), a place 
where one is safe. 

at^mosphere, n. (G. aJtmos, air, sphaira, a 
sphere), tiie air. 

atone'ment, n., lit. ai-one-ment, the making 
into one, reconciliation, amends. 

Attioiae, v., to imitate the fashions, fte., 
of Attica, the province of Greece of 
which Atnens was tl e capital. 

auihentie'ity, n. (G. cBuOteniikos, original), 
genuineness, authority, given to thas 
which is from an original source. 

BaTder, p. n., the sun god in the Soaadi- 
naviaa mythology. 
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bandoleer', n., an old* name Ibr'a mns- 
keteer. From 8p. bandolertit a broad 
leatiiem belt musketeers wore oyer 
their shoulder, to hang their muskets 
from, at their left side. It jwints to 
the time when the Spanish infEUitry 
was the first in Europe. 

bap'tism (O. baptizot to dip, to plunge). 
In Oonstantmu's time baptism was 
yenr often deferred to the last momenta 
of life, from a superstitious idea that 
had gained ground that the rite had a 
magnoal effect in cleansing the soul 
from aU sins. Another reason for 
such delay, with some, was that no 
after sin might stain the purity thus 
supposed to be attained. 

banmreter, n. (G. baroSf weight, me<ron, 
a measure), an instrument which telle 
the toeiffht of the atmosphere. 

beaker. (Ger. beehert Scotch bicker). A 
drinidng bowl or cup with a beak or 
mouth. 

beleag'uer, v, (Ger. helagem), to lay siege 
to. 

Mfnroa'tion, n. (L. M«, twice, fitrea, a 
fork), a division or forking into two. 

Uog'rapher, n. (G. bios^ lije, gravhct to 
write), one who writes the life of 
another. 

Uaok-a-moor, n., a hUuik moor, a negro. 

Uuff, a,f outspoken, almost rude. 

Brews'ter, Sur David, p. n., a Scotch 
natural philosopher of high reputa- 
tion. Bom, 1781; died, 1867. 

bronxe, n. (Ital.), an alloy of copper and 
tin. of a brown or burned colour. 

Baf'fon, 0. n., a French count. An 
eminent naturalist. Bom, 1707 ; died, 
1788. 

Bm'mah, p. n., a state of farther India, 
bounded on the west by the British 
Possessions, and on the east by the 
Chinese Provinces. It formerly had a 
long sea coast, but is now shut m from 
the ocean by British conquests. Pop. 
about 8,000,000. 

bnak'iB, n., a half boot, anciently worn 
by actors in tragedy. It had thick 
soles, to raise the wearer, which was 
necessary from the great size of the 
ancient theatres. Masks of a larger 
sise than nature were also worn, 
partly to make the actor seem larger, 
partly that the voice might sound out 
better through the projecting lips,aB 
through a speakixig- trumpet. The 
word ** person" (L. persona) oomes 
from this. It means to eound through 
(the mask). A oereon was thus one 
who spoke througn an actor's mask. 

eal'ibre, n», the siBe of the bore of a gun, 

the diameter or capacity of anything, 
eamlnio, »., rearr fine linen, first made at 

Oambrapf in Ilanders. 
Oanui'taons, p. «., or Caradoe. A British 

Ung, taken prisoner by the Bomans, 

A.D. 62. 



oaf alogoe, n. (G. kata and lego, logos, to 
write down), things set down and 
arranged in a list. 

oateohvmen, n. (G. kateehtuMnos, one who 
is being catechised or instructed in the 
rudiments of the Ghiistian religion), 
a candidate for the communion. 

oaValcade, n. (L. cabdOus, a horse), a 
company of i)er8ons on horseback, 

oav'ea^ n. (Sid person sing. pros. sub. 
of Liatin verb eaoeo, to oeware), let 
him beware. 

oentralisa'tion, n. (L. centrttm, the centre, 
centralisX, the drawing to a centre. 

oentrxp'etal, a. (L. centrum, the centre, 
anapeto, to seek), a force which seeks 
or tends towards a centre, as in gravi- 
tation. 

oenta'iion, n. (L. eenturio), a Boman 
officer, like our cai)tain. Hewasnomi- 
naUy over 100 men. 

oertif 'loate, n. (L. certus, certain, /oeio, to 
make), a written guarantee of a tact; 
written testimony to a fact. 

oharaoteris'tio, n. ((i. character, a mark, as 
of a die), a distinguishing trait or 
feature. 

Ohili', p. n., a South American state, 
stretching along the west coast in a 
thin line, Dounded en the east by the 
Andes. 

ohime'ra, n. (G. ehimaira, a she goat ; orig, 
a fabulous monster), any wud scheme, 
or fiuicy. 

ohiv'alry, n. (Fr. ehevdl, a horse), the 
rules of knightly courtesy. This mean- 
ing of the word rose from |^e use of 
the horse by knights; whence, also, 
cavalry. 

Ghris'tendom, p. n. (A. S. eristen, a chris- 
tian; dom, rule, sway), the part of tlie 
world which professes Christianity. 

oivilisa'tion (Fr. civUiser; L. dvis), the 
opposite of barbarism ; the arts and 
culture of a settled state. 

doiB'ter, n. (L. claustrum, elaudo, elauswn, 
to shut), an enclosed place, the covered 
interior walk of a monastery ; a monas- 
tery itsell 

ooher eat, a. TL. eon and Tuereo, to stick 
togetber; lit. sticking together), sen- 
sible, duly connected. 

ooif, n., a covering for the head, a cap. 

oolnmba'rium, n. (LO, & dov^-cote. 

oommem'orate, v. (!». con and memor, 
mindfiod, to kup in mind), to celebrate 
the memory ol 

oopnmu'nioate, v. (L. communis, common), 
to share in^common; to take the Holy 
Communion, 

Q0mmuniea'tiveneBS, n., frankness, open- 
ness ; from the root ooiixok (L. com- 
munis), 

eompatible, a, fL. eon and patiar, to bear 
with), suitable, consistent. 

oo mp trMler, n., one who controls ; here, 
an officer who issues stamps. 

oomoen'trate, v, (L. eon, to, centrum, the 
centre), to gather to a centre. 
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wmchorofitt, n. (G. konglUt a shell, logos, 
disooane), a stodent of the science of 
shells. 

otm'erete, a. (L. eon and erueo, to grow), 
grown together ; a solid mass. 

oondetoen'sum, n. (L. eon, descendo, to 
descend), letting one*$ st^ down to an 
act, or person, yolnntary humiliation. 

oonfed'erata, n., eon, together ; fcedus, 
fcBderUt a league ; one leagued with 
another. 

•on'jugate, a. (L. eotuungof to join to- 
gether), joined tog^her. 

oonserv'atiTe, a. (L. eon«ervo, to preserre), 
opposed to change. 

oonscellatioii, n. (L. eon and steUa, a star), 
a groap of stars. 

oonsum'BUite, a. (L. eonaummo, to perfect, 
eon and awmmuBf the highest), in the 
highest d^rree. 

oonstif uent, n. (L. eon«tt(«o, a part which 
con«(tttf(e«), a portion of a whole. 

ooDstita'tion, n. (L. eonstituo, to form), 
the natural condition of one's mind or 
body ; a form of goyemment ; the act 
of establishing ; the organization of 
anything. 

oonsttlta'tion, n. (L. eonsuloy eonstdtum, to 
confer on a subject), joint consider- 
ation of a qpbject. 

oontempf uouB, a., insolent, scomfhL 

oonTersa'tion, n. (L. eon and verto, to turn 
together— hence, to haye intercourse), 
intercourse, familiar discourse, con- 
duct. 

oomi'terpoise, v. (Xi. contra, against ; O. 
F. poisei$ to weigh, to hang), a coun- 
terweight or balance. 

ooorfesy, n., the polite manners of a 
court; politeness. 

orapaud', p. n. (F.), a toad; ^en. in 
'ndgar rudeness as a name to Trench- 
men, from their using froga as an 
artide of food. 

omoiflx'ion, n. (L. crux, a cross, ^o, to 
fix), to nail on a cross, to crticiiy^; a 
very ancient form of punishment prac- 
tised b^ the Egyptians, Persians, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, and Bomans; 
Among the Romans it was reserved 
for the worst crimes and the lowest 

Sades of criminals, mainly for slaves, 
ence it got the name of ** a slaves' 

punishment." No Boman citizen could 

be crucified, 
oum'ulus, n. (L. a Aeop), the clouds which 

form great white tncuaea in the sky. 
oy^ole, n. (G. kgklos, a circle), a great 

recurring period ; an orbit or circle in 

the heavens. 
oyVinder, n. (G. hifUndroat a roller), a 

roUer-like body, round and hollow. 

debil'itate, v. fL. dt^ia, weak), to weaken, 
decanfer, n. (F. dicanter, to pour ttom), 

a glass vessel from which wine, &c., is 

poured atxt. 
deoen'traliza'tion, n. (L. de, irom. ; eenfrum, 

a centre), the loosening firom a centre. 



deei'pher, v., to translate from cipher, 
that is, fh>m secret writing; to dis- 
cover. 

deoompose'. v. (L. de and oomj^mo, to put 
tog^er), to separate into component 
parts. 

deco'rum, n. (L. deeorua, what is seemly), 
appropriate behaviour, propriety, mo- 
dest bearing. 

deoorep'it, n. (L. deerepUua, noiseless, very 
old), worn out, noiseless, and feeble, 
firomage. 

def 'ersDoe, n. {from, defer, the deferring 
to the opinion of another), respect. 

degm'eraoy, n. (L. de and genua, generia), 
the /ailing from or ainking Mow one's 
kind, debasement. 

dftl'egate, n. (L. delego, to send as an am- 
bassador), a representative sent (br 
a special imrpose, a deputy. 

delir'iotts, a. (L. de, from. ; lira, a furrow), 
light-headed, wandering in mind ; lit. 
getting out of the furrow. 

demeairoar, n., bearing, behaviour. 

demonstra'tion. n. (L. de, monatro, to 
show), unquestionable proof ; outward 
expression of the feelings. 

den'izen, n. (old Fr. ddnzein), a dweUer in 
a place. 

depend'enoy, n. (L. de and pendeo, to 
hang), uie hanging or dej>ending on 
another ; a province ; opposite to what 
is independent. 

d^re'eiate, v. (L. de, from ; pretium, price), 
to leaaen the wdue ot anything, to dis- 
parage. 

despera'tion, n. (L. de and apero, to hope), 
a state of despair, in whidi hope is 
given up. 

despond'enoy,n., dejection, down-spirited- 
ness. 

deveropment, n. (F. diveUoper), an unrol- 
ling, growth, gradual unfolding. 

diag'onal, a. (G. dia, across, or through ; 
gonia, an angle), from corner to opposite 
comer aeroaa a square or many-sided 
body. 

dialeo'tic, a. (G. dialeetoa, speech), belong- 
ing to a dialect or dialects, logf caL 

diaphorefio, a. {Q. dia, through, and 
phoreo, to carry), causing or increasing 
perspiration. 

dif'fldenoe, n. (L. dijfidena, distrustftil), 
distrust (of one's sel^ or of persons or 
things). 

dil'atory, a. (L. differo, dHatutn, to cany 
astmder, to spread out), slow, delaying, 
putting off. 

dis'cipline, n. (L. dXadplina, fxxfta. disco, to 
learn), inatruetion, obedience to strict 
rules. 

discour'agement, n. (L. dia, priv., cor, the 
heart \Ft. courage), that wnich de8i3t>y8 
the courage, dismvour, what tdkea 
away one's heart in a thing. 

diverg^enoe, n., (L. dia, Kpsat ; vergo, to 
tend), the going apan;» separation. 



going opposite ways, 
divina'uon, n. (L. diviwua. 
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God), the arfc of diTining or foreteUing, 
as ixitupind btf God. 

doff'iiiA, n. (G. dokeo, to think ; dogma^ 
what one ihinka and ntters anthorita- 
tively on a point), a doctrine, a reli* 
gions decree, 

dzaff. n., dregs. 

Ihiton, p.n., of or belonging to Holland, 
from deutachf Gterman, the Dutch being 
really Germans, and still retaining 
their old name. GermanyisstiUealled 
DeiUechland. 

ebuUifion, n. (L. e, out, and hMo^ to 

boil), the boiling over. 
Cjjaenla'tion, n. (L. e, Jaeuior, to Uux>w, to 

dart), a word sudden^ thrown oui. 
daVorate, a. (L. 0, out ; 2a&oro, to laboiir)» 

uiorked out, finished, complex, 
elastic'ity, n., the quality of springing 

back to a former position or state, e.^., 

in India-rubber. 
^j^ixunt p. n. (L.), the heaven of an- 
tiquity; any place of special deligKt. 
epiannipa'tion, n. (L. e, out of; manoipUim, 

slavery), setting free, 
emfaroid'sr, n., to border; to ornament 

with needlework, 
em'erald, «. (G. emaroffdoa), a precious 

stone of a bright green colour, 
em'phasis, n. (G. em and pAatno, to ehow 

strongly), stress on words to show the 

meaning forcibly, 
emul'iion, n. (L. emulgeo, emttbwn. to 

milk), a milku white blending o£ oil 

with another liquid, 
en'ergiie, v. (G. en, in ; ergon, work), to 

work earnestly to an end; to breathe 

vigour into, 
enfraa'ohisement, n. (Old Ger., frank, 

free, through F. franehe), the making 

free, like a fVonA;. 
enlightenment, n., instruction ; the 

Tna^ng Uffht in WO miud where thora 

had been darkness, 
epidem'ic, a. (G. ejvi, upon; demoe, the 

Iieople), affecting large numbers at a 

time: used as a noun of any disease 

j^revalent in any place for a tune, 
ep'itaph, n. (G. ept, upcm ; taphion, a 

tomb), an inscription on a tomb. 
epithet, n. (G. ept, upon ; tUhemi, to put 

or place), a name Jixed orptU upon one. 
epifome, n. (G. epUemno, to cut short), 

a summary ; a oompenoium embracing 

in abstract the essentials of that 

which is epitomized. 
equaaim'ity, n. (L. eguus, equal ; animus, 

the mind), evenness of mind. 
equiliVrinm, n. (L. emats, equal ; libra, a 

balance), an equal DaJance of weighte 

or influences, &c. 
esout«he«i (L. seuttan, a shield), a shield 

with arms blasoned on it. 
Etfna, p. n., a burning mountain in 

Sicily, nearly 11,000 feet high. 
ev^mra'tion, n. (L. e, tromi vaporo, to 

send otf vapour), the flying off in 

vapour. 



exemplarv, a. (L. exemfkim, an ocample), 

suited for an example, 
expostula'tien, n. (L. eapostulo, to demand 

earnestly), remonsuance ; reasoning 

with, 
exterminate, v. (L. ex and terminus, 

boundary ; lit. to drive out qf the limits 

of a place), to uproot, to extirpate, 
extrav'aganoe, n. Qj. extra, beyond; va- 

gans, wandering), the wandering beyond 

bounds, excess, prodigality, 
ex^trioate, v. (L. ex, triea, hindrancee), to 

free from difficulties, to set free. 

fao'et, n., the/oee cut on a crystal, 
fiaoil'itate, v. (L. facUis, easy), to make 



fll'ament, n. (L. /Uuin), a thread. 

flezibillly, n. (L. JlexibiUs. that may be 
bent), the oondition of being easily 
bent. 

flux, n. {Thftuo, fiuxum, to flow), melting, 
flowing. 

tv^-jfvtj, n., vanity, silly conceit; the 
oehaviour of a fop or affected dandy. 

fore'stal, v„ lit. to buy goods before they 
are put on the staU ; to anticipate, to 
eome in before another. 

for'mula, n. {dim* of L. forma, a form), 
a rule, a prescription, a lUUeform. 

fran'ohise, n. (see enfranchise), to grant 
the privileges of a frank, or free-man, 
to any one ; to grant poditioal righto, 
such as voting. &o. 

fraa'tioally, ad. (G. phrSn, the mind), in 
a frenzied way, distractedly, madly. 

friese (O. E. frise, the rough nap on 
doth), the part m a building between 
the cornice and the top of uie pillars, 
often roughened with sculptures. 

Francis'can Order, an -order oi monks 
fbunded by St. fSwncis, of Assisi, 
Italy (1182-1226). They were very 
numerous in England up to the Befor- 
mation. They^ were known by many 
names ; Franciscans, fh>m their foun- 
der; Minorites, from their assumed 
humility ; Qrey Friars, frtmi ihs colour 
of their rags ; Mendicants, hoa. their 
mode of life. 

fu'marole, n. (It. fumxtrola ; L. fumus, 
smoke), a deft or hole in the ground, 
which smokes; found in volcanic re- 
eions. 

fusiform, a. (L. ^tsus, a spindle ; forma, 
a form)) q;>inale-formed, tepenng at 
each end. 

gal'vanism, n., a fbrm of decfvicity, 
named from its discoverer Galvani, an 
anatomist of Bologna (1737-98). 

gM^ner, v. (Norman F. garvAer), to store 
up in a granary. 

gurnet, n., a precious stone. 

Gas'oony, p. n., one of the old provinces 

of Fiance, reaching to the Fyrenees^ 

From 1162 to 14fi3 it belonged to 

•Rngland. 

I gaunt, a. ( A. S.) , hollow-cheeked, pinoh^. 
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OflB'oa, p, «., a ftnrtifled oily in the N.W. 
of Italy. Pop. 120,000. Tamova for 
its TdLyets, silks, fto., and also for the 
beanty of its buildings and situation. 

ged'offy, n. (G. gt, the earth ; logot, dis- 
course), the science of the stony struc- 
ture of the earth. 

gla'da, fi., a smooth dope (L. gladu, 
ice). 

gladiatoo^ial. a. (L. gladiua^ the sword), 
relatixiff io jaladiatorst who were men 
set to nght for the public amusement, 
among the Bomaas. They were at 
first criminals or prisoners of war. 
The first gladiatorial shows at Rome 
took place B.C. 26S. At Constantinople 
they were suppressed byGonstantine, 
in 826 ; and at Rome, Theodoric put 
an end to them in a.d. 600. 

grotssque', a. (P.), ornamented fiuunftilly 
after tiie manner of a groUo, extniTa- 
gant, ludicrous. 

Haarlem, p. n.. a town in HoUand, 18 
miles ttom. Amsterdam. Pqp. 80,000. 
Formerly fortified. 

hal'bflrd, n. (O. Ger. Aolm, a pole, and 
bartet an axe), a spear with an axe at 
one side, on a long she^U 

hal'berdier, »., a soldier armed with a 
halberd, 

htax'mook, n. {tram ffamaea. an American- 
Indian word for "net"), a netting or 
other support slun^ ui> as a bed. 

Hamp'stead, j). n., a district on the north- 
west of London. 

harliin^, n., one who goes before, to 
provide Aorfrour ; a forerunner. 

haulm (A. B.), the stalk of plants, grain, 

hsmi'q^here, n. (G. Aemt, half : «]»Aatra, a 
sphere), ha^a sphere^ or ^lobe. 

Hea'cUm, «. n., a parish in Middlesex, 
9 miles from Loxiiion. 

hflcedltaiy, a. (L. heresj heretUa, an heir), 
descending by inheritance. 

hinoglyph'io, n. (G. hUroa, sacred ; glypko, 
to carye ; lit. aacrtd irriftno), the pic- 
ture writing of the ancient f^gyptians, 
which was used by the priests, and 
hence was sacred. 

histrion'io, a. (L. Alffrio, an aetor), re- 
lating to the stage or to actors. 

homoge'neons, a. (G. homotf the same; 
genoa, kind), of one kind. 

hussar', n., orig. a Hungarian cavalry 
soldier ; a light-cavalry soldier. Prom 
Hun. huaaoTf twenty, because every 
twentieth funily in Hungnuy had, at 
one time, to furnish a cavalry soldier. 

hy'dzogen, n. (G. hgddr^ water ; gemnaot 
to produce), a gas which, with oxygen, 
produeea water, 

hymene'al, a, (G. ffgmen, the god of mar- 
riage), relating to marriage. 

hjperMrijoal, a, (G. hvper, bevond ; baUo, 
to throw), stated m words which go 
hegond the truth, exaggerated, over- 
stated. 



ident^ieal, a. (L. idem)^ the same, 
idiomaf ic, a., belcmging to IJie idioma or 

peculiarities of a language (from G. 

idioa, one's own), 
i'dol, fi. (G. eidolon, from, idein, to see), 

that which ia aaen ; an image of the in- 

viaibUf or the abaetU; hence, a loved 

object, an . image which is wor- 

shippeid. 
i'dyll, n. (G. etdyOUmt liu a little image), 

a uiort poem in which is an imagact 

pastoral life ; a narrative poem, 
illif erate, a, (L. in, Uteratua, not leUerei\ 

ignorant. 
impcK^ative, a. (L. imparo, to oommand}, 

auth<nitative, obligatory, 
impera'tor, n. {Ij.)^ commander, emperor. 
impetTuous, a. (L. impede, force), violent, 
ixnpetoos'ily, n. (L. impOua), vehemence, 

ftiry. 
impov'erish, v. (L. iih a^^ pauper, poor), 

to make poor, 
impreoa'tion, n. (L. imprecor), to prag for 

evil on any one. 
incaata'tion^ n. (L. ineantaro, to sing a 

magical formula over), the act of en- 

thoHikng, or working upon by spells 

incapabiri^, n. (L. t'n, eapalnUa, want of 
power), inability to lag hold of. 

inoip'ient, a, (L. ineipio, to begin), begin- 
ning. 

inoonoeiv'aUe, a, (L. in, not; eondpio, to 
comprehend ; through "F, eoncevoir)^ 
beyraid imagining. 

inoon'gruous, a. (L. in, oongruo, to agree), 
inconsistent, ill-matched, unsuitaole. 

inoonsisf ent, a. (L. tn, and oonaisto, to 
stand together), contradiclSbry. 

indefln'aUe, a, (L. in, de. Jlnia, a bound), 
vague, incapable of being expressed 
exactly ; having no bounda that can be 
aacerUdned, 

iadiea'tion, n. (L. indieo, to point out), a 
ooinlin^ out, a sign. 

in^digenee, n., poverty. 

ineff'able, a, (L. in, and ^abitia, that 
may be spoken), unspeakable. 

ineztm'guLuiaUe, n, (L. in, not ; extingtto, 
to quench), unquencluible. 

infuiricide, a. (L. in/ana, a chUd who eon- 
not apeak; eado, to kill), the murder of 
inlhnts. 

ii^uno'tion, n. (L. in and Jvngo, to join), 
the act of er^oining ; precept, order. 

inquis'itive, a, (L. inguiro, to seek into), 
prving, curious. 

installa'tum, n, (in, and O. Ger. ataUan, to 
stand), the placing in a attUl or office, 
order, the investing. 

intel'ligiUe, a. L. intefii^o, to choose be- 
tween), tnat may be understood. 

iBtelOigibility. n. (L. inteUigo, to choose 
between), abili^ to be understood. 

intervene', v, (L. tttiervenio), to come be- 
tween. 

intarven'tion, n, (L. intervenie, to eome 
between), a coming between, an inter- 
posing. 
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Intooa'tioii. n. (L. intone, to Bonnd), modu* 

lation of the voioe. 
inva'riable, a, (L. «a and variua), not 

varying, 
invineQiil'il7) n. (L. in, not ; vineoy to 

conquer), nnoonqnerablenefls. 
lonio euttal, the £ead of an lonio pillar ; 

the lonio order in arohitectore is 

kno^ni bv the ram's horn-like orna- 
ment of its capital. 
Inra.irod'dy, 0. n., a river of Asia, which 

traverses the oxtire length of Bmmah. 

Length, about 1,200 miles, 
irriga'tion, n. (L. irriqo, to water ), to 

water fields by artifldal means, 
inub'tion, n. (L. irrumfOy to break out), 

a Dreaking into, an mvasion. 

jon'glenr, n. (Fr.), a jester; oxa juggler 

comes firom this word. 
JQxispra'denoe, n. (L. junaprudtnHa), the 

science and practice of the law. 

la'pis las'uli, p. n., an azure blue precious 
stone. 

la'va, n. (from root to loot), the melted 
rock i>oured from a volcano. 

le'gend, n. (L. lego, to read), unreliable 
stories respecting the great persons or 
events of the past. lives of saints, 
&o., were read at prayers in monas- 
teries, and hence were called Ugenda, 
" things to be read," whence the word. 

ley, n., a Ita or meadow. 

lingnia'tio, a. (L. Ungua, a tongue], re- 
lating to languages. 

mag^nate, n, (L. magntu, great), a great 

person, 
magxiif 'icenoe, n. (L. magmuij great ; and 

fieiOf to do), grandear of cQsplay. 
maize, n., a West Indian word ; Indian 

com. 
mausoleTum, n. (L. oripp. the tomb of 

lilausolus, king of Cana, in Asia Minor, 

who died b.o. 868. It was built bv his 

wife, Artemisia, and was one of the 

wonders of the ancient world. The 

remains of it, including the statue of 

Mausolus. are now in the British 

Husetun.) Any fine tomb, 
mech'lui, p. n., a kind of lace, named 

ftota the Flemish town of Mechlin or 

Malines, in which it was first made. 
medisB'val, a. (L. mediut, middle ; oetnim, 

age), belonging to the Middle Ages. 
melodxttmaT, n. (G. melotf a song ; and 

dramOf a drama), interspersed with 

tonga. 
mamo'kioiu, a. (L. mereor, to deseire), 

deserving, 
meroquin', a., the leather now called 

ntoroeeo. 
metanunpli'osis, n. (O. metamorpho9, to 

ohange into another fbrm), a change 

mto another form. 
flMtrop'oUa, n. (O. m<(ar, metroe, mother ; 

poUt, a dty); a mother-city, the chief 

city, the capital of a nation. 



mimefic, n. (G. mimoa, a mimic), imita- 
tive. 
Kin'nesing'er, n. (Ger. minne, love, and 

singer) t one of the old Gterman minstrel 

poets who sang otlove and beauty, 
mmt, n. (A. 8.), the place where money 

is coined, 
misapprehen'sioa, n. (E. miss ; and L. ad 

and preJiendo), & failure to lay hold of or 

understand, 
miarepresenta'tion, n. (E. miss ; and L. 

rt-prasens), a wilfal or undesigned 

error in description or statement, the 

presenting a maXter falsely. 
modifioa'tion, n. (L. modus, a measure; 

and /ado, to make), a change of mode 

or manner, a moderating, 
num'aatery, n. (G. monos, alone), a house 

for monks, who are men pledged to 

live alone, and devote themselves to 

religion, 
mon'sprel, a. (A. 8. mcengan, to -mix), of a 

mixed breed, 
mon'ogram, n. (G. monos, single ; gramma, 

a letter), a single character made up of 

several interwoven. 
Bumofonous, a. (G. monos, alone ; tonos, 

a note), uttered in one tone. 
mule-frame (G. milhl, a mill), the frame 

of a machine used for spinning cotton. 

Hep'tnne, p. »., the god of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea among the Greeks and 
Bomans. His Greek name was Posei- 
don. Used for the god of the ocean 
generally. 

Hioe, p. n., a ci^, formerly Sardinian, 
but ceded to fiance in 1869. Fop. 
40,000. On the Mediterranean. 

nymph, n. (G. nymphe, lit. a bride, a 
maiden), a fkbled female being inhab- 
iting the earth and the waters. 

oVsequies, n. pi. (L. ob and sequor, to 

f611ow), funeral rites (which /ottow after 

death). 
oVverse, n. (L. ob, towards ; verto, to 

turn), the side turned towards one ; the 

side of a coin bearing the prindpid 

figure, 
octant, n. (L. otto). The eighth part of a 

circle, 
oorgaliisa'tioii, n. (G. organon, from. ergo, to 

work or do), the structure by which 

any thing works ; arranaement. 
OK^gies. n. fl. (G. orge^ fury), drunken 

lev^; secret unholy ntes, such as were 

used in the worship of some ancient 

9ods. 
o^nson, n. (Fr. orenson ; L. orior, to pray), 

prayer. 
oatenta'tionsneBS, n. (L. ostendo, to show), 

vain display, boastftdness. 

par'tiality, n. (L. pars, a part, parUaUs), 
inclined to one part or person rather 
than to another. 

pa'taiBM^ter, n. (L. our father), the Lord's 
prayer ; the chaplet or stnng of beads 
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which Romsn Catholioii wear, to aid 
them in counting their repetiticnu of 
tfaatpraver. 
pathefioally, ad, {Q, pathos, pain), soffer- 




fhmily 91 of a ooTnnnmion ; an old 
person. 

pau'dty, n. (L. pattaut few), fewaeaa. 

peoa1ia]<itj, n. (L. pMuUvm, peaOiaritf 
belonging to one's self), private pro- 
perty; adiatingaiBhingcharaoteriBtic. 
PeetUium cornea orom an obsolete Latin 
word, peeuy cattle, and points to a time 
when cattle were the chief form of pro- 



pedanlrii 



.ic, a., like a pedant, who is one 
vain in the display of Ids knowled]^. 
from O. padagopua, a teacher ; ong. 
one who led a child to school. 

ped'igree, n. {v6rh. firom F. par dtffria), a 
table of descent which marks the 
degree* f or suocessiye steps. 

penin'mla, n. (L. pan«, almost ; ituulOf 
an island), land almost surrounded by 
water. 

pen'sioner, n., one who reodTes a 0«nnon, 
or payment. Pension comes m>m L. 
pentioj to pay, to weigh oat. 

peipendie'ular, a. (L. perpendicuhtrnf a 
plumb line), exactly up and down by 
the oUmb line, 

per'amaite, n. (L. per and qucero, to ask 
after), a special fee or allowance; a 
right ; lit. any thing sought t^fier eam- 
eeUjf, 

phflsLom'oium, n. (G. phaino, to appear), a 
natural appearance, 

philol'ogist, n. (G. philoe, love of; logoe^Sk 
word), a student or words or lan- 
guages. 

Philomela, p. n., Latin name of the 
nightinf^Eue, from Philomela, an Athe- 
nian princess, who was feibled to have 
heea changed into a nightingale. 

pkilosoph'ioal, a. (G.^Aiio«, loving ; sophia, 
wisdom), acoordmg to phuoeophy; 
rational; scientific. 

phrenological, a. relating to phrenology, 
which comes from G. phren^ the mind, 
and logoSf science ; the science of the 
functions of the different parts of the 
brain. 

physiog'noimy, «•. (G. physiSt nature; 
gnonai, to know), the science which 
teaekea the character from tiie features ; 
the fbatnrea themsdves. 

physique', n. (Fr.), the bodily form and 
constitution* 

Pi'sa, p. n., an Italian city, 18 miles 
fr^m Leghorn. Pop. 28,000. The 
birthplace of Galileo. 

Flantag'enets, p. n., i>2., an English 
dynasty. Including Henry IT. to 
Bichard m., 1164— 1486» 381 years. 

pointer, n., a dog which points out game. 

pdlxf idal, a. (G. polis, a city), bekmging 
to uie State. 



pdyf'amy, n. {Q, pofySy many; gmnoa^ 
marriage), the being married to more 
than one wife at a time. 

por'phjrrv, n. (G. porphyra, purple), a 
very hard volcanic rock or lava. It 

£>t its name because the varied in 
vour in antiquiiy was the red por- 
phyry of Egjrpt. 
preoa'runia, a. (L. preeor^ to pray) ; lit. to 

be obtained only by prayer^ donbtftiL 
predeoes'ser, a. (L. pre, de, and eafff, 

eesfmn), one who has preceded or gone 

before another in any offioe, but has 

now/^tt. 
pre-em'inenea, n. eminence bei^md that of 

others, 
pre'feot, n. (L. pre and /aeto, oiM stX 

before others) f head magistrate of a 

district, 
prorate, n. (L. prefero, prekdumf to place 

before) ; lit. one placed over or before 

another, a bishop, 
prematmwly, ad. (L. pre and nuUuruSt 

ripe), ripe before Us Ume. 
premonitory, a. (L. pre, before ; moaeo, 

to warn), warning oeforehand. 
prepon'derate, v. (L. pre and pondas^^ 

weight), to outweigh, to exceed, 
pretematrural, a. (L. praiter, bejrond and 

natural), what is beymd the nataraL 
Prima Douia (ItaL) The;8r<t iady singer 

in an opera, 
prim'al, a. (L. primtts), first, 
pris'matio, a. (G. prisma), caused bv a 

prism, or relating to a prism, which is 

a triangular piece of glass, like the 

crystal drops of a chandelier, 
preoen'oul, n. (L.), a Boman oflBoer who 

acted for the Consul ; a Boman gover- 
nor. 
Puck, p. «., a noted fiedry; firom the 

lo^andic name for the evil spirit, 
punctilious, a. (L. punctum, a point), 

attending to small points ; very exact 
pur'suivaaC n. (Fr.), a State messenger; 

an attendant on a herald, 
putarefao'tion, n. (L. putridua, rotten ; 

facio^ to make), rottenness, corruption. 
pyi<amid, n. (G. pyramis, i)erha];>s from 

pyr, fire, because of its rising in a 

pointed form), a square figure which 

narrows to a point at the top. 
Pyr'enees, p, n., pi., a mountain range 

dividing Fiance from Spain. About 

860 miles long, by 60 or 00 broad. 

Their highest peaks range from 8^000 

to 11,000 feet above the sea level. 

quadrille', n., a dance made up of four 

couples, 
quibluo, n. (L. quid Kbet, what yon please), 

an evasion, a play on words; a making 

words mean what you please. 

reoognifion. n. (L. reoognoseo, to know 
again); the knowing again. 

reoonoilia'tioB, n. (L. re and coneilio ; lit. 
to call together), the being reeoneiled 
or brought together again in harmony. 
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r eoou stru o'tioii, n., rebuilding, 
ree'reant, a. (L. re, back from, eredoj 

to beliefve) ; lit. haying gone back 

finom one's belief^ &lse, treacherons, 

cowardly, 
recur'rent, a. (L. recurrot to run haek^ to 

repeat ttoe2/), repeating itself at intiBr* 

vals. 
refiraof , v. (re, back, and/ravM'o, to break), 

to send back rays of light at an 

anfl^e. 
tttorgmt, a. (L. re, fidgensy shining], 

casting back a shining ught ; brilliant. 
Mminis'cenoe, n. (L. remtnweor, to re- 

memberj, a recollection; remembrance 

of. 
ren'egade, n. (L. re, back, or again ; and 

negOf to deny), one who denies his 

fedih or party ; a deserter ; an apos- 
tate. 
reprdMn'flion, n. (L. re, prehendOf to lay 

hold of), blame; tke laying hold of 

by blanUf or rtbuke. 
reoresentTatiTe, a. (L. re, prwenlOt to place 

before), one who represents, or stands 
^ in the place of, another, 
repnl'sioii, n. (L. repeUo, repidsum, to 

dtiTB back), the act of driving back or 

away. 
res'erroir, n. (Fr.), a reserve store of 

water,' 
respleii'dent, a. (L. re intens., aplendeo, 

to shme)j shining very brightly. 
responsihil'ity, n. (L. re, ana mondeo, to 

promise), acconntabihty, liabilily. 
retriVatmy, a. (L. re, again, tribuo, to 

give), pnnishing or rewarding again for 

acts done, 
reverb'erate, v. (L. re and verbero, to beat), 

to beat or aend back sotmd, light, heat, 

ftc. 
rodimenfary, a. (L. rudis, rough), ele- 
mentary, simple. 

Sal'adin, p. n.. Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria. He was bom in 1187, and died 
in 1192, at Damascus. He was vic- 
torious over the Crusaders, and took 
Jerusalem from them. Bichard Coeur 
de Lion afterwards took Acre and 
othertowns from Saladin. A man of a 
very noble nature. 

aa'lient, n. (L. saHenSf leaping) , prominent, 
projecting. 

Bainai^itan, p. n., the people of the city 
of Samuna, in Palestine. After the 
captivity of Israel, Jews and other 
nations united to repeople the citv. 
Having been refused permission to 
take part in rebuilding the temple at 
Jeruscdem, after the return of Judah 
from Babylon, they became the bitter 
enemies of the Jews as a race. This 
hatred was as bitterly returned. 

aanofuaxy, n. (L. «afiete«, sacred), a 
sacred iJace. 

san'frninary, a. (L. sanguis, blood), bloody. 

■an'itsxy, a. (L. sanUas, health), relating 
to health. 



sareoph'agos, n. (G. sarx^ sarkos, flesh, 
ana phapo. to eat ; orig. a coffin made 
of a kind of limestone which was 
thought to consume the fteah of the dead) , 
any stone coffin. 

satuKnine,. a., gloomy, heavy, unezoit- 
able ; the temperament said by astrol- 
ogers to mark those bom under the 
planet Saturn. 

Boep'ticism, n. (G. skeptomai, to coneader, 
to look into), the condition of dotd>t' 
ing. 

soona'ceons, a. (G. seorice^ ashes), of on 
<ishy nature ; ax)plied to the ashes cast 
out from a volcano. 

scru'pulotis, a. (L. 5crttpuZu«, from scrupits, 
anxiety), fisarfal, nice, precise. 

soru'puloualy, ad., with hesitation and 
caution ; with conscientious exactness. 

soraf iny, n. (L. sendor, to search even to 
the rags), a search even to the rags ; 
minute inquiry. 

semi'-diameter, n., half the measure 
across. 

sempsf resa, n., a woman who sews ; from 
seam, 

sens'uous, a. (L. sensns, a sense), coming 
specially within the sphere of the 
senses, or passions. 

sin'iater, a. (L.), lit. 2^<, and hence of 
evU omen ; any thing appearing on the 
left side of a person being, in the 
opinion of the Romans, a presage of 
misfortune ; unlucky, evil. 

slashed, a., slit, so as to show other 
fkbric below ; an old fashion. 

sono'rous, a. (L. sonorus, clear, loud), 
soundinp. 

spasmod'io, a., acting in spasms ; fitful, 
irregular, violent. 

speo'ialise, v. (L. spedest a kind), to 
mention particularly, to single out. 

spec'qlum, n. (L.), a mirror. 

Spez'zia, p. n., a town of the former Sar- 
dinian States; 40 miles from Genoa. 
Shelley was drowned in the neighbour- 
ing bay, which takes ito name from 
the district and town. 

sprightly, a., spirit, or sprite like. 

stam'ina, n. (Liatin word, pl.)y strength. 

stri'ated, a. (L. stria, a streak), marked 
with thin lines or streaks. 

sublimaxy, a. (L. sub, under, luna, the 
moon), earthly, belonging to what is 
under the moon. 

snbox'diiLate, a. (L. sub, under, ordo, 
ordinis, an order, a rank), inferior in 
rankf &C. 

■nhtarra'ttean, a. (L. sub, under, terra, the 
earth)^ under ground. 

gap€ifflo'ial, a. (L. st^er, over, fades, the 
face), only on the surfuse, shallow. 

sym'phony, n. (G. syn, together, phone, 
a sound], a concord, or sounding har- 
I moniouuy together. 

synon'ymona, a. (G. syn, with, onoma, a 
name), meaning the same ; some thing 
named together with another thing, as 
being of the same kind. 
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n^itw, n. (L. faeUwrma, silent), 

habitiuu le a ci f u at nilencw, 
ti^astrf, M. (0. fopM, a caniet), lumg^ 

ings of ailk or wool, with ea?|wf4uw 

flg«D«0, ftc, worked on it. 
taaa'dona, a. (L. teneo, to hold), holding 

fiuit, stubborn. 
Tfln'enfliB, Peak of, |>. n., a nunmtain in 

the uland of the tame name in the 

Canary groap,(Mlf Western Africa. It is 

an old volcano ; over 12,000 feet high, 
terres'trial, a. (L. terrutrit), ot the earth, 
the'^orist, n. (G. theoreot to look at, to 

think of), one who fbunes tluariu or 

vietot respecting matters, 
ihsrmom'eter, n. (G. themu, heat, metron, 

a measure), an mstmment for measur- 
ing heat 
Ti'tan, p. n., one of a race of fieibledgiants 

in the Greek mythology, sons of Heaven 

and Earth, who made war against the 

gods, 
to^ai, a. (G. topaxo$)f a precious stone, 

oonunonly of a brilUant yellow. 
trachytio (G. traehys, rough), belonging 

to the volcanic rock called 2VaeAyte, 

which is rough to the touch, 
traas'ibiiry, a. (L. trans, beyond, eo, Uum, 

to go), passing, goinff si>eBdily away. 
transtn'ooit, a, (L. trans, beyond, btz. 

light), letting light pass through and 

beyond, 
trep'ida'tioii, n. (G. trepo, to turn), fear, 

which makes one turn to flight. 
triVuneahip, n. (L. tribus, a tribe), the 

o£Bce of^a tribune ; lit. the chief of a 

tribe. A magistracy appointed by the 

Bomans for the defence of popular 

rights. 
T^rnU'ibers, p. n., pi.. Parson Trulliber is 

a character in one of Fieldingr's novels. 

uaadul'terate, a. (L. ua, not, ad, to, aUer, 
another), not changed to someOdng else ; 
pure, unmixed, undebased. 

uaadvenf urous, a., timid, cautious. 

unavoid'aUy, ad., inevitably; so that 
there is no escaping it. 

UBhm<iiished, a., ht. not made trown^ un- 
polished. 
. unoontroll'aUe, a., that cannot be con- 
trolled. 

unmitigated, a. (A. S.), tm, not (L. miHgo^ 
to soften), unaileviated, unsoftened. 



that 



r, to speak, to annoonoe), 
cannot be spoken out distinctty. 

unsobstaa'tial, a., wanting in 

jnmjmpaOuAiin, a. (G. sympaikeia), slKnr- 
ing no sympathy or fedmg. 

nn nt te rahn^ ity, a. impossibility lo be 



uttered; utter is from the same 
Tootasottter. 



A. 8. 



▼a'graiie^, m. (L. vagor, to wander), the 
condition cf a wanderer; hooselesB, 
imsettled bleary. 

Yanoou'vei's lalaiia, p. a. in Britiah 
North America, on the Pacific side. 
900 miles long, 76 broad ; climate like 
that of Kngland. Capital, Victoria. 

vttloe'ity} a* (L. oeioz, swift), swiftness. 

veatila'tum, n. (L. venfiw, wind), the oir- 
culation of mr through a chamber, fto. ; 
public examination and discussion. 

veran'dah, a. (Sans, varanda), a covered 
portico or shade to a buHdmg. 

venutCular, a. (L. vemaadius, a house- 
bom slave)^ belonging to house-boom 
slaves ; native, natnraJ, of the country 
of one's birth. 

verf ioal, ft. (L. vertex, vertieis, the tunting 
point or top), exactly overhead. 

Yesnvins. p, n,, a burning mountain, 
3,960 feet high, near Naples. First 
eruption in historical times, aj>. 77. 
It continued active for nearly 1,000 
years; then showed no signs of ac- 
tivity for nearly 000 years. It broke 
out afresh in 1^1, and since then the 
eruptions have been more and more 
frequent, till they have become almost 

iij nnim.1 , 

▼ettnri'no, n» a coachman or driver, from 

vettura (f . writure), a carriage, a ve* 

hide, 
volute, n. In Architecture the rolled or 

turned ornament on the head of pillars. 

From L. vohfo, tfohUum, to turn. 

way'waichiess, a., wilfulness, being bent 
on taking one's own vmy. 

weald, p. a. A.S.)) orig. a wood or forest, 
now an oi>en country. 

woir^ r eting, a., a form oi worrying ; fit- 
ting, teasing. Worret is not used now 
in correct speaking or writing. 



THE END. 
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